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PEEFATORY IfOTE. 


The tnain autliorities for the life of Hegel are the 
biograiohies of Eosenkranz and Haym, — the former a 
pupil and devoted disciple of Hegel, the latter a critic 
whoso opposition to HegeFs philosophical i^rinciples has 
passed into a kind of personal bitterness, wliich mis- 
construes his simplest actions. Some additional details 
maybe derived from Ilotho Yorstudien flir Leben unci 
Kunst ’), from Euge (‘ Aus frliherer Zeit ’), and from 
Klaiber Holderlin, Hegel, unci Sclielling’). The books 
and articles written in Germany for or against the 
Hegelian philosophy it is impossible to enumerate, for 
almost every one who has written about philosophy in 
recent times has written about Hegel. Daub, Mar- 
heineke, Goschel, Eosenkranz, Erdmann, Gabler, Vatke, 
and Euge are the names of only a few of the most 
important adherents of the school. The aldest attack 
upon Hegelianism which I have seen is by Dr A. 
Schmid (' Entwickelungsgescliichtc * dcr Ilcgelischcn 
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Preface. 



Logik'). To English readers Hegel was first intro- 
duced in the powerful statement of his principles by 
Dr Hutchison Stirling. Mr Wallace, in the inti’odnc- 
tion to his translation of the lesser Logic, and ]\!r 
Harris, the editor of the American SSpcculative Jour- 
iiaV have since done much to illustrate various aspects 
of the Hegelian philosophy. Othci’ English writers, 
such as the late Professor Green, Mr Pradlcy, Professor 
Watson, and Professor Adamson, who have not directly 
treated of Hegel, have been greatly influenced by him. 
Mr Seth has recently written an interesting account of 
the movement from Kant to llegcl. 
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('.nArTKi;, i. 

LEI.rR.IiVHRE — '['HE SCJIIOOTi AN'D THE EN I.VI-IKSITV. 

The great iiioveinent of tlioiiglit 'vvliich clh'Mvio.ici’ises (Ji<‘ 
xiinetcciith ecntiiry is a inoviaiKaii through, lugation to 
reaffirmation, througli. fh'striK’tioii to reeoiistnietion, 
in (Jaiiylc’s .langTingn, throiigii th(‘, “ evorlasi.iiig :uo”(o 
the “ ev(T]as1iiiig yoa,.” its great naai arc', iiaai who, 
like ]\I irahcan, hava.', ‘^s^\allIo^ve(l a.II forinulas,” yc-l. ha.vc' 
not in the ])r<)e,ess lost tlie.ir fa-itli in tla* spiriiaial powers 
and destiny of man; Avho.se enia,nei] cation from {.la* 
Avcight of thn ])a.st, from, tlici lihi of eusi.oin atid tradi 
tion, lias only revea’Ied to them more', eh'a.rly the*, pernao 
nent liasis of huinaii faiih a,ii(l Iiopc'., i,hc', (‘lernal roe.k 
on Avhieli all hnnia.n ludicd.s and iiisth.utions are. hullt. 
Their greatness is nu‘a,sur(Ml hy th(‘. e.ompletcaic'ss with 
whicli the Avliole niovtaneiit of th<‘. tinay nc'gatiw^ a.iid 
positive, lias mirrored itsedf in tladr intelh'ei.ual lii.story, 
and hy the degree in Avliicdi tlnyy luivci mastcav.d its striv- 
r. — VII. 
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ing elements, and brought them to a unity n,s factors of 
their own inner life. Tlieir weakness is iiK'iisiired l)y 
the degree in wdiich they liavc l^ecomc tli(‘- passive 
organs and spokesmen of one or other of the oppositi'. 
principles of revolt or reaction, or have yielded snesu'ss- 
ively to the alternate tides of popular feeling as tliey 
swayed from one extreme to the otlier. No man, indeed, 
who is in the midst of such a social and intellectual 
movement, and not yet looking upon it from tlie vaid.age- 
ground of history, can completely gather into liirnself 
the whole spirit of an age, or enter -witli the sympatliy 
of complete understanding into hotli of its opposed 
enthusiasms. NTo man, even if he does so, can bo so 
far independent of the process in which ho is a part, as 
never in the hour of revolt to confuse anarchy with, 
liberty, and never, wdien the time of reconstruction 
comes, to bo tempted to use for tlie new building some 
of the ^‘wood, hay, or stuhhle”of tlie old wliich. lias 
been tried in the fire and found wanting. No man is 
allowed to play providence or to escape ]->ayiiig tin', 
penalty of the limitations of his individuality a,nd Ids 
time. Any approximation, however, to such, a comprci- 
hensive result, — any life that escapes the fanaticism of 
abstract denial or abstract reaffirmation of tlie id (‘a, Is and 
faiths of the past, and escapes it not merely by aj)ply- 
ing the leaden rule of temporary expediency and ordi- 
nary common-sense, hut by the way of a dc.t'per insight, 
and a firmer grasp of the unity tlmt binds togetluvr all lh(‘. 
aspects of the many-sided reality, — any lib'., in. short, 
which does not merely change -with the changing tinu^, 
hut has a true progress or development in it, must of 
the highest interest and instruction for us. In it, a,s in 
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a kind of microcosm, wo can spell oiif more ch'ivrl y llu*. 
lesson wliich in tlic Avidcr macroe-osm if is so h:ii;d l.o 
read. It is tin's coinpreliensiveiioss of (‘xpericnee, tins 
openness to ]K)tli of tlio leading cnrn.mts of ternkmey in 
tlieir time, and this constant eHort — nion*. ov less sue,- 
cessfnl and on a wider or smallm* scale — to roa.c.ii a poinii 
of view from wliicli these tendency's might Ixi ninh'rsiodd 
and liarmonised, tliat gives such value, to tlu} life, and 
writings of men so ditlercnt in every other rc'spoct as 
AYords worth and Carlyle, as C<nntc and tloothi'.. It is 
this also which lends iidm'i'st to the great mov<‘nn'nt of 
Geianan philosophy whieli hegan with Kant, and tin', 
ultimate meaning of whi(di, was expressi'd hy llcgi*). 
For that movement was, a.l)ove all, an. atUmipt to iiiid a 
way flmyiuflh tlic modern ])i*inc.i}>les of snhji'c.tive fr(‘<‘- 
dom — the very prin(vi])l('. whi<‘.h prodmu'd the Ih'fonna- 
tion of the sixteenth and the Itcvolntion of the. ('igh' 
teentli centnry — to a r(u*.onstrneI.ion of ilu', ini.('lh'eina.l 
and moral order on which imuds lih', had Ik'cii hased 
in, the past. 

Ccorg(*- '^Yilliam Freih'ih'. Hegel was horn at Stnilgart, 
the capital of Wiiihanhcrg-, on tlu'. 27tli Aiigiist 1770, 
live years hefore the hirth of ScJii'lling, cloven y<‘ars 
after the hirth of 8(diill('r, hoth of whom, lilo' hiinsi'lf, 
Averc AYiirtemhergers. 1'h<‘. inha.hita,nts of llu' Swahian 
highlands liavii long ])(‘.(m disl.inguished from tin*, olhc'r 
Germans ])y pc'.cnliarities of <iiah'c.t a.nd ('liaraci.or, ]jy a. 
mixture of slirewdiu'-ss and siniplic.ity, of roli;-ious en- 
tluisiasm and speculative*- frci*. -thinking, which has led 
Mr fSeeh'y to na-ine tlnmi tlu* Sc.ots of (h'nnany. F.y 
position and race, Hwahia ])elongs to tin'. South, by reli- 
gion to the Noiili, a cinnimstanca*. Avhi<',h of itself lcnd(‘<l 


to keep alive an intciiser religions and iiitcllcctiial life 
in a country that inigiit regard itself as a kind of out- 
post or advanced - guard of Protestantisiu. In ilun'r 
general characteristics the Swahians form a sort, of 
middle term between the difrerent hranclies of the (Ger- 
man nation. The hard rationalism and practical ('uergy 
which distinguishes the Protestant PTorth, and (‘.specially 
Prussia, is in theiii softened and widened hy what tlui 
Germans call the Gemilthliclilielt of a soiitliern racie, 
and has given rise to a certain meditative de],>th of 
nature, which sometimes leads to ahstruscncss and mys- 
ticism, hut is less apt to let its consciousness of tlic'. 
■wholeness or organic unity of truth he broken and dis- 
turbed by the antagonisms of reilection. It is worth 
noting in this reference, tha,t while tlie first t-wa^ leaders 
in the great pliilosojdiical movement of Germany, Kant 
and Fichte — those who especially asserted tlie friM'.doin 
and indejDendence of man, and set the self abovci tlu'. 
not-self — hclonged to the jSTorth; the last two, Scludliiig 
and Hegel, those who rose above this onti-sided idealism 
to a consciousness of the spirituality of the world and 
of man’s unity with it and with his fellow-incn, belongcid, 
to the South, and indeed to this same ng-ion <jf Swaljia. 

Hegel was of a family which traced its descent to onci 
Johann Hegel, who was driven from Cariiithia hy t]i<‘, 
Austrian persecution of the Protestants towards tlie cm id 
of the sixteenth century, and which, during tlie sinuMi- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, gave many of its sons 
to the hnmhler branches of the civil service of ^\dirl.(‘m- 
herg. His father, of whom wo know litt.lc^, was a,n. 
officer in the fiscal service, a man of the orderly habits 
and the conservative instincts natural i;o his placid. His 
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inotlier, '^vlioni lie lost in liis tlurtoentli yein*, and of 
Avlioni lie always cliorisliod a grateful riviueniljranec, 
seoiiis to liaAui been a woman of considerable edncaiaou 
and intelligence. lie liad a yonngtu’ lirollier, Louis, 
wlio becaino a soldier — and a sister, ( lliristiaiu', between 
Avlioi]! and the pliilosoplier there a.ppears to have liemi a 
strong l)ond of aflection. AV'e catch a glimpse, of a. (juie.t 
hoargeois liousc‘liohl, go verm*, d by a spirit (d liomrsiy, 
economy, and industry, and in wliich the education of 
the children was the most important concern. After 
receiving some instiaiction from his niotlier, Ib'gel Avas 
sent to a so-called LaXin scho(d in. bis (ifth year, ami in 
bis seventb. to tbe gymnasium, of Ids nativ<‘. city. lie 
seems to ]iav<i lieeu distingnisbed only as a, tbor< Highly 
teachabile lioy, ready to ac(piir(‘. buo\v]e<1ge of any kind, 
hut Avitb. no jUNMloininaait t.asU^ or capa,e.ity in any oik', 
direction. Ke sbowi^d from, tlui first tbe, paiaent melliod- 
ical Iialiits of the race of civil sivrvanis from wldch be had 
sprung, and Ava,s, in. short, that uninti'resi.iiig eharaeicr, 
‘Mdie good hoy Asdio tak(‘.s ]»rizcs in (‘.very (*lass, including 
the prize for good conduct.’’ At tli(‘- ag(‘. of fonrlc.t'u bo 
))»*ga,n to keep a diary it was tbe, ago, of diaries I mi, (bis 
did not indicate in bim any j)r('ma.tnrc. 1 rmliaa-y l.o si'lf- 
(a.)nscioiisn(‘ss or st'lf-anaiysis. In fac.t be found noth- 
ing particular to cbroniclo, in it, (‘xc(‘j»t ih(^ progivss of 
liis reading, and sonn.-times li(‘. uses it ima’oly as a. mi'ans 
for praiitising Inmself in tin* writing of Latin, d’hori' is 
[Huhaps a, iing(‘. of lioyish ]HMbinlry in tli(‘, premature, scri 
oiisne.ss wilJi whlcJi Imn'.cenis tin*. ])rogn‘ss of Ids studic'S. 
A strong expression, of allcc.tion and gratitude to one of 
Ids tiaicln,u‘s, (iallc.d, Ldflb*!*, who bad g;ivc.n 1dm pi’ivato. 
instruc,tiou in addition to tbo. regular class lessons., ami 
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wlio died wlien Hegel was iii liis fifteentli year, is almost 
tlie only utterance of individual feeling to 1)0 found in 
the diary, — “ How often and how happily did ho sit ].)y 
me, and I by him, in the little chamber ! For tlie rest, 
the contents of the diary arc an echo of tlie enligliteued 
views of the day, which Hegel heard from his teacliers, 
and read in the popular text-books of science and pliilo- 
sophy which they put into his hands. In tins spirit lie 
points out the evils of intolerance, and the necessity of 
thinking for one’s self, condemns the superstitions of 
the vulgar, notices the similarity of the luiraeles of all 
ages and nations, and suggests that there is not much 
difference between the purchase of heaven’s favour liy 
direct offerings to the gods and the modern substit.ute 
of gifts to the Church, — all with the wisdom of a litth^ 
Solon of the Aufldarmuj, 

The one study, however, which seems to have talcon a- 
deep hold upon him, and which towards the end of his 
school years awakened him for the first time to some 
freshness and originality of remark, wns tlie. siaidy of 
Greek poetry. The tragedies of Sophocles cspeeially casi/ 
an abiding charm on him; and the “Antigone,” which 
he always considered the ma-sterpiece of draniatic poetry, 
was twice translated hy him — once in prose, and again, 
at the university, in verse. The elective aliinity which, 
Aims drew Hegel to the -pixvo midcfiled well of ( Jiwlv 
art lay very deep in his nature, and produced the gu'at- 
est effect in all his snhsecpient work, both positively a,nd 
negatively. Even during his youth lie seems searedy 
to have felt any charm in the romance of disiaised senti- 
mentalism for which 'Werther sot the fashion in. Gm- 
many, and which was afterwards repeated in wenknr 
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Gclioes by Sclilegcl and otli( 3 i\s. bTor, iliongb as avo 
sliall sec bo afterwards came under tlie ])<)wer of (,'hris-- 
tiaii and romantic art, did lie ever feel, anytliing l)ut 
repulsion for that formless cniotiomd ieiideiuiy Avliicli 
was often in bis day confused witli it. “ .Idirly junie.™ 
trated by tlie nobility and Ijeauty of (d‘e.e(‘(*,” says 
liosenlcranz, “bo nevor <;oul<l renognise genuine Cbris- 
tianity in a form wliicli excludes tb(‘. earnest s<‘re;nity 
of antirpic art.” llis usual universal ii-y of intelligent 
syiiipatby seemed to give Avay to a cc‘.rta,in bittenu'ss 
of antagonism wben bo Avas lu’ongbt fane, i.o farui Avilb 
any example of tli<; ,Ii.onssea.nist dis(‘ase of Si'lf-enn- 
sciousness; and evtai in. a mysl-ie- lika* nainann, Avbo 
attracted liiiii by tbe bumormis ibilu'S of liis iboiigbls, 
Hegel discovered a.n ebvmeiit of “ liypeebondria. ” t.o 
AAdiicb bo Avas unable, (‘iitiivly to re(am<ale. himself. Ibd, 
Greek art came to bini as tb<^ Adsion. <d a rcali.sed 
barmony of exisbvime, in Avbie.b tluire. Avas no Avar of 
siilrject and obj(*(d, of id(‘al a.nd real ; and ('.Aam fi’om bis 
brst contact Avilb it, be. found in it ins native, eleinenf-. 
“.At tbe na/me: <»{ ( li’<‘ee.(‘,'’ a.s b<*. <le.ejared (<i bis sfiubuils 
long afterwa.r(ls, “the, (uilli voted (haanaii b‘els himself 
a.t lioim*. .ibiropea.ns have Man’r ri'Ii'd'Ui wliat is { ram 
sccndeiit a,nd distant - frmn a, furiJier smiree, from the 
East, a,nd especially from Syria.; but wbat is laav, whal. 
is present, s<i(sne.( 5 and art all that uiabes. lih* sal is. ly- 
ing, a.nd (bnaites and adorns it \V('. (haavi*, di really or 
indirectly, from ( Jre.(M*.e.’' 

Anotlu'!.’ impori.anli ba,bili li<*g(i took wilb bim from 
sebool. In his .sixl.eenth y«eir la*, had e< )mm(‘iiacd Iha 
practice <)f niaking (copious <sxtrac.ts ficm (>very h.u.k (h;il 
inbyn'steil him; am! tojmlgc, fi-fun I he man uscripi s whioh 
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are still preserved, lie already found iiiici’i'st in aluiost 
every brancli of science accessible to liim. Tliis liaJnt 
be continued tlirougdi life; so tluit ib<‘re. are. v<‘ry few 
important literary or sciontiiic products of liis — in- 
deed few great literary or scientific pinducis (tf any iiine 
— of wbicb lie bad not made a full analysis, and (‘Ven. 
copied out tbe principal jiarts. In tliis way be gradually 
accumulated a considerable ninnlier of well. -arranged 
commonplace- books — for in everyiliing Ik! was exae.t 
and orderly — and, wbat was still more vahiabb', lie, 
acquired tbe babit not only of grasj^ing the gmieral 
meaning of tlie autbors be read, but (di enlnriiig into 
tbeir specific quality, and appreciating even fliat snlitb^ 
flavour of individuality wliieb is conveyed in tbe. mi- 
nute turns of style and phraseology. Tna^ eultiire, as' 
be afterwards taiigbt, must b(‘giii witli a, resolni.ii self- 
efTacemeiit, with a purely receptive attitude,; an<l it is 
only through such an attitudv, fbat W'e, can aflain tq 
that vital criticism wbicb is virtmdly ilui eritic-ism oi^ 
tbe object by itself. Speaking of i.lu*. ry(,luigt>ri>an 
metliod _of . cduca^^^^^ in wliiek Urn pnpil was e.on - 
denined to silence for five years, ]i(vg(‘l says fba.i., ‘bn 
a sense, this duty of silence is tlui (,‘ss(Uiiial condition 
of all culture and learning. We must Ix'gin with biu'ug 
able to apprehend tbe tbonglits of others, and, ibis 
impbes a disregarding of onr own ideas. If, is ort,(‘n 
said that tbe nimd is to be cultured from, iJu* iirst 
by questions, objections, and amswers, &c. In fae.i., sn<b 
a method does not give to it real ciilturi^, bui, railua* 
makes it external and superficial. liy siieiic(>,, by k(‘ep- 
ing ourselves to ourselves, we are not nnub^ poon'.r in. 
spirit. Eatber by it. we gain tlio capaciiy of a,|.)pr(‘bemb 
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ing tilings as they really are, and the consciousness that 
subjective opinions and objections are good for nothing, 
so that ive cease at last even to have them.” This 
counsel is no doubt some^vhat hard to follo-\v, and it is 
not vdthoiit danger of being misinterpreted in the case 
of minds ivhose vital pouter of reaction on ’vvhat they 
have received is comparatively feeble. But for minds 
whose sprmgs cannot be broken by any weight of infor- 
mation, who possess that ‘‘ robust intellectual digestion , 
which ^ is equal to whole libraries,” it is nothing less 
than intellectual salvation. At any rate it is certain that 
Hegel had proved it upon himself from the earliest years. 

At the age of eighteen Hegel left the gymnasium 
for the university. Destined by his parents for the 
Church, he was sent with a bursary to tlio theological 
seminary of Tubingen — an institution in whicli some 
show of monastic discipline was kept up. The members 
of the “ Stift ” wore a peculiar dress, and were subjected 
to a somewhat petty system of pimislniieiits — generally 
by deprivation of the customary portion of wine at 
dinner — for all offences against the regular order of the 
place. Of course theology took the hrst place in the pre- 
scribed order of study, though the course was divided 
into a philosophical and a theological portion, the former 
occupying two, and the latter three years. There was at 
the time no one among the j)rofessors of Tubingen wdio 
was capable of permanently influencing and guiding a 
pupil like Hegel. Some of them acknowledged the 
influence of Kant, then the rising star of philosophy, 
so far as to make him an occasional subject of lecture, 
and even to pervert liis principles to the support of the 
old system of doctrine — not a difflcult thing witli an 
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auilior in wlunu ihi' Iciii^r ffnai f;ill > ; of the 
spirit. lint w.-is iiof. .'iiia-n-' lln'in cinj nur 

tliorouDihly ti-aiiifil Oisfiplo of Kniii, wlio Oi.ijji} i(*;ich 
tliG now i(l(‘as with synipailiy aii'l iniolli; vnoo. Arr.trti 
iiigly Ilo.gol soon h-ai-iit io t.-iKi* lljo iiiiivor i; v work a:i 
a. roiitiiui ti) ])(‘ o-oi, nver wiils i]j<‘ njiniiiiHiu of anonii,,iL 
and W(‘, (‘.von, {iiHlIlial. lu* waa .;})ociaily rthiiniaiidoh for 
iho fnupuair.y with wliidi ho had iururivd iho ju-isaif ii-’. 
for al)S('.iic<} from Iccian’i'. d’horo i: ovi* icner. li'Oiv.-vor, 
tluit lie steadily ])ursiicd hi.; ivatliny in ala i-m} aiiihop,:, 
addinj^^ to tli<‘m many uindoni wriio!.-, o. jn oi.i}lv Ihai . 
SOaUj -wllOSC WOrlcS 'WCO* tin* koV to thi* 'MV:!! j^ojitiral 
lllOVCUKiUti till'll In .'I ||i..'li| in i' l.llii'n. i'nl' 

sncll roaiUli;4 Jlri;i'l \v;is Wi'll in-i-ip.iria l.y hi; i.ivvi.pn,; 
tt'auiiuy j for Ivoiis^cuti iraii;.i(‘i'ni!.'tl Iho iii.Ii\ iihniii .lio 
common] ilaci.'s of tlio ]iliilo:;o|ilii,'ai h'xIp -h.H.k , whirl, 

IjTIogol had lii.M'u jiatirul.li [lyiiig oiil. at .rhoi.l, iiminlv 

jin this, tliat his ]i;i;;;;iimatii fi'rv'iui' of li.'lii f, hi; n.ilivr 
jsympatliy with iho jiooror ola;;.:r,;, ami hi; ;..11 0 of 
; social injustice, changed Uieiii I'nnu Iho Ihiit playt hin":.i 
I of literature into the winged shal'lM of :..|io,rh lliai nciko 
men mad. Hegel and his comiianion:;, aimin.; whom 
was Sehelliiig— younger ill years than llogyl, hni murh 
, more precocious in intelloetual ilevolopiiiont - fornio,i a, 
.'i mlitic al cluh , in whieli the ideas of Iho h'ova.Iiilip.n 
/ were 'fecusTsed; and Hegel, we are lol.l, was dislin 
) guished among itsmeinher.s as tin; onilmsiaislio ol,aiit|ii'iii 
, and fraternity.^il’lii'i'i) was even a Iradilion 

which has now been proved to vofor toamillior time 
that he and Schelliiig went out one, line spriu;.; morning 
to plant a tree of Liberty in the. marhot i.laoo. of Tii!,' 
ingen. At any rate, it is certain ilmt Hegel fully share,! 
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in ili(‘- ^V(>n(l(‘rful liopes wliicli at tlio iiiiio stirred all 
that was j^H.'iu'rous and iniaginalivc in Europe. 

‘‘llliss was it in. tluit dawn to Ini alive, 

Eut to be young was very lieavini.” 

For tlie- r('.st, Hegel took ])art in all the usual inculonts 
of ( bu'iiian, student lif(‘. — its conviviality, 
its enthusiastie. ;rri('.n(lslnps, and even, it would seem, its 
love-making, tli(.)Ugli. with a certain staiducss and sobriety 
which got him the. nicknaane of “old inaiH’ or “old 
bllow.” He- was, w('. gallier, g(‘nial and good-hvnnoured 
in maniu'r, and was ge.in.U'idly liloal hy his j cl low-students, 
hut n(»t thought 1,0 ha, ve any very go'at abilities. Yet he 
rnnued spt'eial ti(‘S o.f frimidship will), ihc two of his fel- 
lows in tile- Silft who afterwards show(‘d original ]>owers, 

with Sehelliug, and. with a. young ]) 0 (‘t ealhal Hiihh'rlin, 

whose, verses an', (ille.d with a. kind (tf romantic, longing 
for Hellenic art and poi'try, similar to tha,t wliidi was 
luori'. iiowerfully exjiri'ssi'd hy Schiller in his “(hals of 
( ln‘i*e.(‘.” Hegd’s assoeia,tion Avith Ilhlhulin, with wliom. 
hi' is reeord('<l (odia,ve. sl.udied Hlal.o and Sophoelos, was 
e.pee.i.'ill y 1111(^1 lo di'opcii ill his mind Iho impressions 
whieh he alreatly had rec.i-ived in the. gymiiasiuni from 
the literatnro of < Ireei’e, Towards llii'. end of his niii- 
vendly I'areiT, howev<*r, his a.ttentiou hega,ii i,o he turned 
more (h'liniiely i.nwnrds phih>sop}iy, cspceially in its 
rclatinii lo I ht'fdoypg and in eonneel.ioii Iherewilh t,o the, 
I'thiea! w«trks id* Kanl. And the. few [jages from his 
nnic houks whieh are, pnojrd hy !u>S(‘ukra,n/, show 
alread)' his eharaelcri.lic j>owor ot eoiieenfrating his 
meaning in pilhy saying;;’, words Aviiig'ed ai. once with 
itmednailin and ndh'dinii, whiidi s.trike their mark like 
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a cannon-ball. Ho bad iiido<*(l, .a.s f-ball a,]r(‘a{ly 
entered upon tliat cours(i of nioililica,! ion and traaisfon- 
matioii of Kantian ]n‘inci])]os, out of whiidi lii.s own 
philosophy Avas to sinbii’-. dljcso. studies Avi'rOj ]io\v- 
eveiy jdto^adher liiddon from iJio. aadhorij ies of tli(‘, 
Stift, who, Avhen lui bdt Tii])inp;(‘n in, 170:», disnnssod 
him Avith a certificabi tliat Ik'. \ras a, man of ,L^;ood parts 
and charactorj sonuiAvluit fitful in Ids AVoih', Avilh littl(i 
gift of speech; and that lie. Avas fairly well a,(*(jua.iiited 
A\dth theology and plnlologv, but had Itcstowed no 
attention Avhatever on philosophy. 
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CilIAPTEU IL 

WANDERJAIIlll']. — IIEGEL AS A nilVATE TUTOR A'r iiEllN' I*' 
AND 1<’1:ANKF0RT. — nis rillLOSOPIIY in its DKVEI.or- 
WENT. 


There is very liLllo to record of iregel’s outward ]ir<* iin 
tlic six years after ]u3 left tlio iiHiv(a-sity. fiia*t 

throe Avcrc spent hy liiin in tlic Swiss (vity of :is 

tutor in an aristocratic family of t]i(3 muiui of V<*ii 
Tschiigg; and tlie last three in a similar ]'Kj8itioii in 
the house of a i^Tankfort merchaiit calhul (Jogch < >f 
the special reliitions h(‘tw(?.eu Jlegel and Iiis (an])loy«*rs 
or pupils we Iiear nothing; nor is anything of imp'>t*i't' 
ance recorded of 1 1 is various friends and ac(jUitint{UicM*s 
in Switzerland, thoiigli his l)i()gra,p]ior lias prinhal iJje. 
journal of an excursion whi(di he made with twe> <d’ 
them in tlie Ilcrncse 0])crland. A few letters from 1 1 is 
friends irdlderlin and Scdicdling kept Iiiin aware of tdn*. 
progress of tlic pliilosophical moveinent in Germany, a iid 
it was proliahly in order to get nearer tlie literary ceitirc 
that in 179G he applied to Hdlderlin to help him t< > a, 
situation in Frankfort. In one of liis letters to ScTIh*] 
ling lie expresses an aimisod weariness of the potty pic ils 
and family cabals that made up the politics of the l il.tle 
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aristocratic canton of Eernc; and, no doiiEi,, liis strong 
political interest also made In* in desire to ]>c in a Leitc'.r 
position for observing the grea,t events Avliieb. vanv. tlnui 
ebanging tlie face of Germany and bluropca In. braidv- 
fort, besides, lie bad tbe society of liis old friend Hob 
derlm, and tlnougb bim be was brought into (dose, 
relations witb an other friend — a forgotten pod; and 
philosopher called Sinclair — wliose iniliicnce lu.d [led to 
draw him to the study of the Christian mystics, as well 
as of the romantic art and poetry of the middle ages. 

As regards the development of Hegers pliilosoph}', 
however, these six xmeventful years were the most inn 
.portant period of his life^It was liis period of fmamnn 
tation, in which the many elements of culture li(.3 had 
accumulated were obscurely conflicting and comhining 
with each other, and in whicli the native character of 
his genius was gradually revealing itself in the new 
form which it gave to them. The process of a,(‘.criinnln,- 
tion still went on actively — as it went on through all 
■ his life — hut it now began to be accompanicMl l,)y a 
- powerful effort to assimilate the matter aecumidatod, 
\aiid to change the dead mass of information into th(‘, 
/ ' Eying tissue of thought. Ilegel did not, indeed, as lie. 
< said of Schellmg, ‘‘ carry on his studies in public,” and 
it is only through the publication by liis biographer of 
extracts from his early note-hooks that wo are cnabl(>.d 
to get below the rounded utterances of the master to thi‘- 
tentative sketches and imperfect studies of tlie loariu'r. 
But no more instructive revelation of the secreds of in- 
tellectual growth can be found than in tlio -words, some.- 
times obscure, but always powerful, and not seldom 
vividly imaginative, in which Hegel struggles for the 
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exj^ressioii of a tlioiiglit is yet inclioate, and, as it 

■u'ere, in process of germination. 

Some of the elements out of which that thouglit 
evolved itself have been abeady mentioned. These were 
the classical and esjpecially the Greek literature on the 
one hand, and on the other the so-called Enligldenment 
of the eighteenth century. Tliis Enlightenment Hegel 
had received at first in school in its sober German form, 
— in the dry analysis and superficial criticism of the 
post-Wolfiian age; but at the university he came to 
InioAY it in its more intensive Frencli form, which was to 
the German enlightenment as wine to water. Through 
Eousseau he proceeded next to Kant’s ethical works — 
following in logical order the evolution of that idea of 
freedom which was the saving salt of the jDhilosophy of 
the time. If we further remember that Hegel, educated 
for the Church, had not as yet ceased to look upon him- 
self as a theologian, we shall not wonder that for several 
years after this his studies were chiefly dhected to the 
more concrete and practical questions of religion and 
social ethics, rather than to the abstract metaphysical 
inquhies whicli were then mainly occupying the followers 
of Kant and Fichte. It is also noteworthy that the 
studies in which he sought for the means of answering 
these questions were primarily historical rather than 
philosophical ; or became philosophical only through liis 
persistent effort to comprehend and interpret history., 
At first he was chiefly occupied with the history of reK 
gion, and especially with the origin of Christianity, and 
its connection with the Greek and Jewi sh relig ions ; and 
while engaged with this subject he wrote a complete 
life of Christ, and a treatise on the relation of positive 
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to rational religion. In tliese and other writings of tin's 
period, lioweyer, he always considered religio]! in closi^ 
relation to the social and political life of nations ; and 
in the Frankfort period, his theological studies gradually 
connected tlicmselTes with extensive inquiries into ethics, 
political economy, and finally, into the physical and 
natural sciences. At the saiiie time, tins regressive 
nioveinent of thought, as we may call it, led Iiini to 
examine more fully the development of philosophy in 
Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. And in the last year of 
his sta}' in Frankfort he finally endeavoured to gatlier 
up the result of his investigations in a systematic 
sketch of philosophy, of which, however, only tiro Logics 
and hletaphysic and the Philosophy of Katuro” whYchxt 
that time c ompleted. 

We may best understand the process of formation 
through which HegeFs iDhilosopliy was going during tlieso 
six years, if we keep hold of two leading conceptions 
which were always present to his mind. The one is the 

idea of^ frgedom ,pr self-determination ; the other is the 

idea of man’s life, natural and spiritual, as an organic unity 
of elements, which cannot he separated from each other 
i iiieaning and value. The former 

of these was the great principle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which was gradually being deepened and trans- 
formed in the ^vritings of Eousseau, of Kant, and finally 
of Fichte. The latter revealed itself to Hegel in the 
first instance through the religious and political life of 
Cheece. His main difficulty was that these two equally 
essential ideas seemed to lead in different ways, and to 
he hardly capable of reconciliation with each ' other. 
With this difficulty we find Hegel wrestling in tlie first 
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writing of liis wliicli bears tlic distinct marie of Lis 
genius; and it was tlic sting, and almost agony, of it 
wliicli stimulated liis unceasing rcsearcLes in nearly 
every department of historical and scientific knowlcdgi^, 
and his equally unceasing efforts to penetrate into the 
inner nieaning and uniting principle of the lenowlcdgo 
so acquired. iFinally, it was as the solution of Ihis diffi- 
culty that the central idea of his pliilosopliy fii'st reveahul 
itself, and it was in constant reference to it that that idea 
was gradually worked out into a systematic view of tli(3 
intelligible world in its relation to the intelligenco. It 
is necessary for us, therefore, clearly to uiidersta.nd \Yliat 
these opposite tendencies involved, and how, in the 
thought of ITcgcl, tlicy struggled with, each rllier. 

The principle of Ereedom, as it rvas first asse.rted in 
the Reformation, involved an opposition of the irmer in 
the outer life of man, of conscience to extco’nal autlioriiy, 
of the individual as self-determined in all liis ihoughi. 
and action to all the infhiences and ohj'ects hy which h<'. 
is, or niiglit he, determined from with on t. In thrusting 
aside the claim of the Clmrcli to pla.c.e, itstdf la'twi'cn 
the individual and God, Luth(*r had roc,] ah ne-d th(‘. 

emancipation of men not only from. th(i h'ading-strings 
of the Church, hut, in effect, from all (ixirn'iial authority 
whatever, and even, in a sense, from all nierdy (‘xlurnal 
teaching or revelation of the tnilh ; for tlu.^ princ,ipl(‘. 
which was aniionnced in the first instance in r(dVi'(U!c.o 
to religion, tlic central truth of man s Ixring, must imvi- 
tahly make its way to the ciremufiaHmee, and afic(‘,t all 
otlier elements of his life. Jl: the true knowlcdgv. of 
G od be that which comes through tin*, imau* wil-m-ss of 
the^piiitjho other truth can ultimal73ry‘1’")(‘ a.cc(‘ptcd in 
p. — viL ■“ n 
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a different way. If tlio divine i.n alone ale 

solute siiffniission is due, is rcve:iled ]iy an inward. voi»;(‘, 
wliicli is one with the Yoicc of our own (Minseffnice, no 
other lawful rule and authority can 1x5 iinnvly (,‘xternal. 
We cannot recognise as rad any ohj’ent wliidi is not 
brought into intelligilffc relation witli our oavii ininio- 
diate self-consciousness. AVo cannot r('cognis(‘. as 
' ■ any command in obeying which we are not obeying our 
better self. Luther, therefore, had. bi'gun a ''war <»[’ 
the liberation of luniianity,’' which could not c.('ase until 
everything foreign and alien, everything tlnit was not 
seen to form a part of man’s own inward lihi and brn'iig, 
was expelled from all relation to it, and ('ven eomlenined 
n as meaningless and unreal. Hid) hoi' xiquo ri/iras\ Ihis 
is the controlling idea which lias ruh'd. tli(\ modern 
movement of civilisation, and the na,nu‘- in. whicli all its 
great speculative and practical victories liavc been. Avon. 

This principle of freedom AAais, how(iV(‘r, almosi. neces- 
sarily narrowed and distorted liy the antagonism in 
Avhich it first expressed itself. An idea, Avhieh is used 
as a weapon of controversy, is on ila^, way to lose, its 
universality and to be turned into a half-truth. Thus 
the doctrine that nothing ultimately ('.a.ii ha,V(‘. authority 
or even reality for man which is not eapalffo, of being 
made his own and identified Avith his very self, might 
be understood to mean that the truth (.)f things is at 
once revealed to the undeveloped conscioiism'ss of the 
savage or the child, and that the iinine(lia,t,c desin.'s of the 
natural man are his. highest law. In plant*, of the. duty 
of knowing for one’s self, and of undergoing all ilu*. bard 
discipline, intellectual and moral, Avliicli is ii(xu‘ssa,ry in 
order to knoAV, might he put an assertion of the “riyhfa 
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of privato judgment,” Avliieli Aras e<[nival(‘]il. i<» IIk^ pro- 
clamation of an anarcliy of individual opinion. A.s ilio. 
modern struggle, for cniancipation, Avoiit on, thi.s aiii higu- 
ity of tlie now principle Ix^gan to nnu'al itself ; and llu'. 
claims Avlnch Avere first ma,dc for tlie “ spiritual man 
i.e., for man in. the inliiiite possihilities of his naitiiv as 
a rational or self- con sc. ions heiiig, capa,hhi of an intid- 
lectual and moral life Avhicli takes him oiil, of liiinsdf, 
and CAmn of a religious experience Avhich nnitt's him to 
the infinite, — AAmre reasserted on heha.If of th(‘. “ .iiatnral 
man,” Ip., of man conce.iv(‘.(l nu'rdy as a finil.t'. individual 
— an atom set among oilier ahmis in a. llnile. Avorhl, and 
incapalile of going heyond it, or (‘Veii Ix'yond liiniself, 
cither in thought or action, llenci*. the slrangv* coiilra- 
diction Avliich, AAa‘, fiml in i.la*. lit(‘ra.ture of the. eighloeiith 
century, Avliich with one hand (*xalts ilu*. imlividnal 
almost to a god, Avhile. with. the', ctlmr hand it seems t(> 
strip off the last veil that hides from him that lie. is ;i, Ix'ast. 
The practical para.dox, that th(‘. agv. in Avliieh ilu'. (daims 
of humanity Aven*. most si.rongly assi'i’tix], is also the age. 
in Avhich human natiiiA'. Avas redueecl i.o its lowi'st i.ernis, 
— tliat the. ag(^ of f.idi'ranc.e, ]>hilanthr<»|ty, and (‘iilightmi 
incut, AA'US also the ag<‘. of materialism, individualism, 
and scepticism, — is explie.a.hl(‘. only if av(‘. remeinher that 
both cip tally spring out of thi^. negative, ferm lateii hy 
the first assmtion of himian freethnn. 

As the individual thus fell liac.k upon hinisidh ilirow- 
ing off all relations to ihat whie.li seemed to he, exhnnal, 
the spociiic religions and soe.ial idi'as (d <'arlier day;; }o;d. 
poAAmr over him ; and tladr ])lae«‘. Avas taken hy t he ah 
struct idea of (hxl a.nd the. a])sl.ra.e.t idis'i of the eqnaldv 
and fraternity of mim, — ideas Avliii.di .semned to he higher 



and nobler bccanso they Avorc riioro biif. Avliicli 

fox tliat very reason were til npti( ‘(I of all (K-fiiiile inea.ii- 

ing, as well as of all vital power to liold in cluick tlie 
lusts and greeds of man’s lowtix nature, dims tlie aiii- 
bitioiis but vague proclamation of tla*. rt'Iigioii ot nai.urti 
and tlio riglits of man was closely asset iialed witb a 
tlieory wliicli was reducing man to a iiHun animal indi- 
vidual, a mere sulijcct of seiisal-ions aiul a,{»|)(‘tltes, iii- 
■ capable citlier of religion or of morality. Injr an (‘tbi<;s 
wliicb is more than a word, and a religion wliicb, is 
more tlian an aspiration, im])ly deju/ifr. rtditions td’ men 
to eacli otlier and to God, and all such nbitions wm'ti now 
rejected as inconsistent witb the freedom of tli«; indivb 
dual. The French Eevolution was tlai ]^)i;a,(itieal (haiioii- 
stratioii that the mere general idt'a of ndigion is not a, 
religion, and that the mere geiicnd ideu of a, social unity 
is not a state, but that sucli abstractions, inspiring jis they 
may be as weapons of attack upon tlu^. old sysimn, ]('av('. 
nothing hehind to build uj) the mvw one, i‘xc<‘{)t tin*, 
unchained passions of the natural man. 

In Eousseau and Kant wo find an attmnpt to ib^viloj) 
this abstract principle of freedom int-o a social systcmi, 
without altcriug its abstract or lU'-gative cbaradni*. Jems- 
seau, indeed, saw that the claims made in ]>eball‘ ot' IiIh', 
individual must rest on somctlung in liim. liigber tluin bis 
individual nature. Accordingly, be sptMiks ot a, rfd^nu. 
comnnune and a volonfe ghf.mle^ wbicb, is didla'cait from 
the reason and the will of the individuals as siicli, and 
which makes them capable of association. Ifit as lu*- 
regards this universal reason and will merely a,s a com- 
mon element in natures which arc otherwise unlikii (%ach 
other, and not as a principle whicli hinds them together 
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by means of their very (lirirnaiecs, lie. i.s niiahle in il«‘~ 
velop any organic conception of the. sdc.ial niiily. hani, 
in like manner^ sees in tlio consehnisin's.s of eelf an tb- 
nient whicli is coniniou to all men, and whii'h nia 
community between them possible ; a.n(l in llie idea of 
self-deterniination — fj\, of a did.erininal.ion wideli i.-, enr, 
formablc to tlie nature of the se.lf — In*, liiids ilie principle 
of all morality, Jhib as ho also is nnahb*, io s1im\v any 
connection hot ween tin's gcne.ial id(‘.a and Uie desires and 
capacities which determine tlie^ particnla.r relaiion.s of nimi 
to each other and to tin*, world, his nnnalily remains 
a soul without a, body; and it is (Oily by a, niy;;l iliea * 
tioii that ho to he abli^ jo '.;e|, besamtl bis 

general priiiciple, and to deriv(‘ partienlar iaw.s of duly 
from it. 

hTow it is at this point that Ib'gcd lakes np the j>bi!o. 
sophical ([ucstion. To him, as a. son of ilie. [‘nde fant 
AtLf/ctarunfj, tlui idisi of fivialoni — tln^ i«lea, tbal in kinev 
ledge and action alike man. nnisi, lx*, selhdeiermine.j, I bat 
lie must liiid hrnM’If in tli<^ olijee.j. be. knows, amL i'eyjjst* 
/p iu tli(‘. end to wliieli In* (b'vrij.e;-; bimseir imu' 
and always r(‘ina,in(‘d axiomaf.ie. [n (lie niuher ilv, 
wlicn he Was a.n 'e.iitliiisia.sl.ia ebainpion oj liberj\' and 
fiatciiiity, lie a.ee,e,pi,(‘,d tin*, ulea. in a!! Ihe <'ne .'idet bn', 
of its first re vol Ilia’ on a, ry ex[H'ession : and even eamie \ ein'; 
afterwards, wo lind. liiin wi’itiiig' in I be .eame ;;piril Io 
Schelliiig in i(,'.lert‘n(',e iio bis a.e<*min(' td (he I'lelilean 
exaltation oi: tlie cy/o ovi'r l,b(‘. vo/z-tyo. i bold it t.ne 
of the Lest signs of the lames, Mint luimaniiy ba,-; been 
iwcscnted to its own (iyes as worthy of iwerenee. If, 
is a proof that the nimbus is vanisbiiig from the beads 
of the oppressors and. gods <>1* tlie earlh. Pbib.s.epbers 
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arc i\o\v proving tho dignil.y of man, ami t]i(‘ 
will soon learn to feel it, ami not merely to ask liunthly 
for those rights of theirs which have, keen tin in pled in 
the dust, hut to rosunn', and aj)pr»»pi‘iai<‘ i ln'in Ihr ilunn- 
solves.’^ The revolutionary tune which slows itself in 
these -words soon disappeared fmm llegers writing; hut 
to the priiwiple ^vhldL niid(‘rlies tluun -- tiH‘. rej(‘(ttinii of 
any iiiC3rely external limit to the ihoughis and actions 
of men — he was always faithful, and it Avas one of 
the main grounds of his siiliscMpumt hreak Aviili Heheh 
ling. And though, in the lattcvr part of his life, Ih'gid 
is often supposed to have lua-oine. pulilii’ally a. naiction- 
ary, and though he really did k'aii io the ( dnservativi'. 
side in the immediate politics (d Trussia, he. m'ver to 
any degree modified lii.s helitd that ihi' pi'inei|)l('. of 
liberty is at the root of the jiolitical a.s of all th(‘ spirit- 
ual life of man. 'Jhus, in oik'. of his lati'st, eonrs(3 of 
lectures, ho declared that laither, in asserting that, ('ueh 
man must find the truth for liimself, laid laid down tla^ 
guiding idea of all snhseipieiit histury. Ihus was 

raised the last Imnncr around which tin' nations galin'r- 

the banner of the free spirit, Avhieh, in apiirchending the 
truth, still abides with itself, and whieli, indeed, can 
only abide by itself as it appn'lumds thi^ truth, dhis is 
the banner under which avc serve, and which W(‘. carry.” 
If Hegel, then, ever hccanio in any sense an ('many of 
the AitfJddriciig, it Avas only on the, ground of a (ha'per 
interpretation of that principle of freedom Avhieh ga,\'(‘, 
the Aiiflddrunrj its poAver and value. Ilis eontroversy 
AAutli it, like his controA^ersy Avith Kant and hh<*hi,e,, anus 
so frequent and unsparing only beeans(.‘. ho stood so e/Iose 
to it, and eA^eii, in a sense, on the very same* ground 
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witli it. Ho could nfTord to lx*, iiioim' (diiiriliiljlo lo {Ikim' 
with whom lie Iiad loss in (•.oimnoii. 

At tlie sjiiiic time, wliiio it is true Hint ir<\i 4 (-l novci- 
swerved from the |)riiioi|)l(‘. of libiTly, it is also iriic (liat 
the 2 )hilosophic;d inpmlsc was iirsi, ;iwak(*!U'(l within 
him in. a recoil against the ahstraot and orn'-sidrd rx- 
pression of that pTinciplo. Aln'ady, in tin* university, 
he had turned away with woa.i‘inoss from 1 ln‘. plat ii iidos 
of enlightennient. who has much to say of tin* 

incomprehensihlo stupidity of nnuihind, who olahoraifly 
demonstrates that it is the gnaii.rst. folly for a. people to 
have such prejudices, who lias always on his tonp,ii<- the 
watchwords of ^ enligldonnimit,’ M<no\vh'd;n' of man 
kind,^ ^progress and pm‘h'<‘til>ili(.y of tln' speei«>,/ ye., 
is hut a vain haJihlor <>1 tlie At/jLifinnhi^ and a. vendor 

of miiversal medic,iiie.s,- om‘. who feeds hiins.elf with 

empty words, and ignores ih(‘. holy and hnidor W(di of 
human airectioiis.” .Nor is Hegel much holler sa(i.slie<| 
with the ahstravt Kantian morality, though dniv; m»i 
yet see his way ontiinly t<» rcj(‘<'li it. In the same spirit 
in wllicll 7\l-istotlo ohjeeted to the Socralie dnelrine {|,al 
“virtue is kiiowh^lgn/' he. point.s oitl. lhat a ival imaalil v 
iinplies a haJatual. temper <d mind, whieh «‘aiino| lie 
artificially pi'odiKu.ul hy nn*ro. teach in;', hut mn, t he a 
living growth of idiaractcr, ev«dv<'d fmm the iarli'-.t 
years hy the nnconseions iidlmMua' (d a ;’(H‘ie{\ m u hieh 
icligion, h.i\\ s, tiiid, 1 1 isla III 1 l;i < ii IS are all moulded hy * 00 * 
spirit. Iteierring to Kant’s admissahm (hat a, purt lv 
is an imp<»ssihility, In- (dtj.*'*!.; lo hi,, 
assertion that all that goe.s heyoiid llir ah '.lraet mnralipv 
is dirceted to salisfv ilie fr.-iin' and 
the ]iea,rt, must he regarde<l as mere irraiiona! h fi. h 
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worsliip. Tlio feeling’.'^ nflcr ;ill, IL'gv] urg(--:, ;ir(‘ nol, so 
{ilien to reason, ns .Ivaiil- .lind. snpposi-tl, lovo. is llu* 

aualogiLC of ivasnig in so far as it {iials i(.scir in oUmt 
men; or ratlKn, f(.)rg(dting .iis(‘ll‘, (iiais aiiollicr soil’ in 
others in ■\vlioin. il- .lives, feels, an<l. energisi‘s in the 
same way tlait iH'ason, as tin* fyinei ph^ ef nniversa! 
laws, I'ecogiiises iiselt a,ga.iii. in. eveiy ralioiial lahiig.'' 
HeiiC(i it is only hy acting on. the lieart and llie iniagina,- 
tion that a, character ca,!i 1 h‘ ])ro(]iiceil which is iriily at 
one with reasnn ; while, a, morality which, addn/sses the, 
uiulerstandu^g is incapa1.)l(>. ot any ])ra,e.lieal (.dleet on 
tlie mass of men, and indce<l temls to^prod iic(‘ an invso- 
liite scnijnilons tone of iniml which is Ihe revei’se of 
moral strength. who are (‘arly hallied in. the 

Dead Sea, of moral plalitiides coiiK*, out of it in\'idiier 
ahl(> like Achilles, knit A\'il.h the hninaii hnvo washed 
out; of thein in. the jtroc.essd’ 

A\di;i.t is th(,‘, soiirc(‘ of (,his violeid. reaclhm in liegids 
mind aga,inst the Kantian ifleas'F If is ea.:;y lo ,eee (hal, 
tlio idea of a national rtdigion which should hai’nionis<‘ 1 la*, 
imagination, and tluj heart wdlh the reason, was dei ived 
hy him from (dret'c.e. (dre.c'k life prcscided iisrlf to 
Hegel as a solution of a, prohlein which to fhint ha,d 
only l)cen a,[i}.)roxima,tely solid )le, - (, he, pi^dthnn. of com- 
hining the uiiiversal wdlh the particailar, tla* reason with 
the feelings, (.dreelc religion was to him (he Ivpe of a, 
cult wd rich is not merely a (‘ondiination of rational r(‘- 
ligioii with nnjre or h'ss of fetich- worship, hul- in whiidi 
the ceremonial or symholic elemmit is brought into har- 
mony, with the rational. Cdiristuinity, on (he. other 
hand, he at this time regarded as a moral faihiri*, just 
because it did not combine with any spceilic national 
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instil. ulinns so as to pr<)(lii(U‘ a livino <l(‘V('lopinciit of 
jiatioiial clni.racU'i*. It Avas a, purely spiritual reliyioip 
wliic.li souyht i.o iiriliieiKa'. ineii. tliroiuyli tin.', ivas.ui aloii(‘, 
and tlii'i'ert yr(i it re.niained ('Ssiuitially a, nvliyioii for in- 
dividuals. liylit in ilui scale, weigh, tlu', Avh(d(‘. 

UK'aais of p'raeo^ AV'orkcil l>y the ( 'luircdi, l)a,(d':('d dy the 
most full, und lea,rned explraiations, avIkui llie jtassioiis, 
and the powau.* (.)f circ.iimstaneeSj of e(hiea.tion, (d (‘Xa.mple, 
and of tlie. Goveriinn'nt, an*. throAVUi into the opyuisito 
scale. ! d'h(‘. Avhole liistory of religion sinc,(', tlu'. heginning 

of i,h('. dhristia,!!. ei'a, c.oinhines to show iha.t (.1i ristianity 
is a, religiiM! wddch can inah(‘. imui good, only if they aia^ 
good. aJi’cad y.” 

dhe thoiiglit first imlicated in this Ava.y was followod 
out, and. at oiici'. <l(‘ejHun‘d and. d(!V(‘lop(‘d, in a. iiinnher 
of theological ]ui[)ers written during ili'gers resiih'iice, in 
Swit/s'.rland, Avhich might he called ^SStudies (d' di'Avish 
and (diristian religion from a (Ireek point <d’ vi(‘\vd’ 
fliidaism was to llegvl tlu'. ty])e of an. unnaJairal r(‘ligi<.)n, 
a, religion ( d' t'xl.ernal laavg Avhic.h ha.d no relation i.o the. 
lif(‘.(d.’ the p(.a»j)l{'on A\hom it was imposed. dlu'. d('Ws, 
he :mainta,i nod, wer(' a. nation Avlmst'. advaiaa'. fr(mi. a 
lower to a, Lighf-r foian <d' social lile. luul not heim a. 
[irocess (d' nat.ural deV(do[)mc.id., hut a, viohad. c.ha.ng(‘. 
foi’ced on thoni from, without, il'lie ti'aiisition from ilu'. 
simple, life of licnlsimm to t]u‘. coni[»l{‘X order of the slati'. 
had not in Itielr c.as('. taken pla.ee. gradually and of itsidf, 
Imt llirongh forc.'ign iidlu(.*.nc<e .Uriven forward 1)y (‘ir- 
cumslaiiec's and hy the a.s('enda,ney of a gr('at man, tliey 
were, foi'ced Into a struggle*, for aial,iomd imh'pendeiiee. 
whih*. yet no I'oal (•a.[)acity for political life had l)(a*n 
formed in l lioni. '‘’’i'heir impulse towainl independeiKa*. 
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was merely a craving for clcpcndcncc on soinoiliing of 
their own;” and therefore, in independence they did 
not, like other nations, achieve for tlicniselves a noj)l(3 
harmony of riatund and. spiritual life. 'I’lu'y W(n’(‘. con- 
fined l)y this narrow patriotism to a l)aro and almost, 
animal existence, or rose above it only in l)ecome the 
fanatical victims of an abstraction. Tlieir (}od was not 
a better self to which their life was drawn up, l>ut an 
external Lord, wdiosc worsliip divided tliem from miture, 
and even made them liate it. llcnco their fate is no 
Greek tragedy which purifies the passions by terror and 
pity, for such emotions arc called forth only ''^hy the 
necessary error of a nohle character.” Tlie dewish 
tnagedy rather excites horror and disgust, for tlicvir fate is 
‘‘ like the fate of ]\ra,cl)cth, wlio reached l)oyond nature, 
allied himself witli alitai ixnvc.ns, and slaA'isbly woi*- 
shippod beings not idciitilied. witli liimsel!; and who, 
after ho had tr;impled under foot all that was lioly in 
human nature, was necessarily aljaiubmcd hy his gods, 
and broken in pieces on tlic very rock of his own. failh.” ' 
Hegel then proceeds to compare the idcja. of law a,s 
presented in Judaism with the Gre(‘k idea, of fatc\ Iia,w 
is altogether indifferent to the individual ; it lixt's limits 
for him, and attaches to the transgression, of tbose limits 
a penalty that nothing can avert. There is no ])ossi- 
bility of reconciliation with the law; ‘M.lio soul Unit 
sinneth, it shall die,” — and in death tlua-e. is no ivutou- 
ciliation. On the other liand, the word ^^fa,t(‘. ” takes ns 
into a different and more elevated cireki of ideas. A 
fate is immediately connected with Iris own Ixving; 
omething which, indeed, he may fight againsi., but 
^ Roseiila’auz, j). 492. 
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wliicli is really a part of liis own life. Hence, from tliis 
point of view, a crime committed l>y an individual is to 
be viewed as an outrage upon himself, and tlio doom 
which threatens him in consequence is not a mere pun- 
ishment inflicted by a foreign hand, but the counterpart 
of his own deed. In slaying his victim, tlie murderer 
thinks he has removed an enemy, and enlarged liis own 
life; but really it is one life that is in him and his victim, 
and in striking at another he has struck at liimself. 
What threatens him, therefore, as his fate, is just his 
own life made by his deed into a vstranger and an enemy. 
This he cannot slay : it is immortal, and rises from its 
grave as an awful spectre, — a Clytemnestra which, rouses 
the Eumenides against him ; a Eanquo’s ghost which 
is not annihilated by death, but the moment after takes 
its seat at the banquet, not as a sharer of the meal, but 
as an evil spirit for Macbeth.’’ 

Just this, however, that the j^enalty is not ('xtornally 
imposed by law, but is simply the fate of the criminal, 
the recoil of his deed upon Inmsclf, makes atonement 
possible. The guilty conscience of the criminal is his 
recognition that his own life is in that whicli he has 
tried to destroy, and hence it must pass int(3 a longing 
regret for that which he has thus lost. The criminal, 
therefore, feels an awe before the fate that weighs upon 
him, whicli is cpiite different from the fear of punish- ' 
inent; for the fear of punishment is the fear of some- 
thing fpreigii to him, and the prayers that would a\a*.rt 
it are slavish. His fear of fate, on the otlicr liand, is a 
terror before liimself, a consciousness of tbo agony of 
divided life, and bis prayers to it arc not sujipli cat ions 
to a master, but rather the beginning of a retiirn to the 


estranged self. Hence, in this rcuu^gnitiou of tluit whicli, 
is lost as life, and as liis own life., lies LIk^ possilnlily 
of the complete recovery of it. It is tlie ]>egi lining of 
that love in which life is restored to itself, and fai(^. is 
reconciled — in which “ the stiiigs of conscien(*(‘. am. hlmii- 
ed, and the evil spirit is expelle.<l fivnn tlie. ihuMl.'’ 

The idea of fate, however, is not n(.!cessa,rily e.onne(*t<'d 
with crime. It is not like the law which only ])unishes 
ofTonces against a foreknown command. I n ihe eye of 
fate all action is guilt, for it is necessarily om>sid(‘d ; it 
lias a special interest or ol)ject ; it injures otln'i* (M|ually 
vital interests or objects. Hy the very fa(;t tliat a man, 
acts, “he enters the arena of comhat as ]u,)W(‘r agahist 
power,^’ and so subjects himself to fate. Nor hy refrain- 
ing from action can he escape tluj fate which, ovindalo'S 
the one-sidedness of action. “The valour that si,ruggle.s 
is hotter than the weakness that endures; for though it 
fails, it know hcforeliand the possihilii.y of failure, a,nd 
consciously made itself liabh*. to it, whih*. sullering pas- 
sivity is merely caught in its de,f(‘,ct, and d(H‘s nol. opjiosi^ 
a fuhiess of energy to it.’’ Ibit neitlua’ ae.tivity nor 
passivity can escax)e its fate. Tla'.n^, is, howevi'r, still 
another higher way — a way which (aniibines in oia^ ih(‘. 
activity that combats and tbo patience tliai. midures — iht^ 
way of Christ, and of all those who ha,V(‘. Ixum called 
“beautiful souls.” Such souls follow the path of suffer- 
ing, in so far as they ahamlon all their pe.rsonal rights, 
and refuse to contend for them; but they pursue also 
the path of valour, iu so far as they ris(‘. above ibis loss 
of particular right and interest, and fed no pain in it. 
Thus they save their lives iu losing them, or assm’t i.heiu- 
selves just when they lot go everything with, which. 
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immediately tlieir life seemed to be iclentitied. Tate 
cannot wound sucli spirits, — for, ‘4ike the sensitive 
plant, they withdraw at a touch into themselves,” and 
escape from the life in which they could he injured. 
^SSo Jesus demanded of his friends that they should 
forsake father and mother, and all that they had, in order 
that they might not be bound by any tie to the unhal- 
lowed world, and so be brought within the reach of fate. 

^ If any one take thy coat, let him have thy cloak also ; ’ 
‘If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.'” Further 
“A soul that is thus lifted above aU regard for its 
rights, and disentangled from every tiling objective, has 
nothing to forgive to him who injures it. It is ready 
for reconciliation, capable at once of entering again into 
vital relations of love and friendship with him;” for 
whatever he may have done, he cannot have injured 
it. It has nothing even of that “righteous wrath, 
that conscientious hate which springs from a sense of 
wrong,' not to the individual, but to justice. For such 
righteous hate, wMle it sets up certain duties and rights 
as absolute, and refuses forgiveness to him who has 
violated them, takes away from itself the possibihty of 
receiving forgiveness for its own errors, or of being 
reconciled with the fate that springs from them.” For- * 
giveness of sins, therefore, is not the removal of pun- 
ishment, for punishment cannot be avoided ; nor is it 
the removal of the consciousness of guilt, for the deed/ 
cannot be undone ; it is fate reconciled hy lovei^'^ 

On this wew, the spirit of Christ is the sphit which 
withdraws out of the conflict, letting drop every partic- 
ular interest, and thus, in its uiiiversahty and freedom, 
Rosenkranz, p. 497. 
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escaping all the claims of the finite. It is I'oeonehiMl i.o 
every fate, and has forgiven every enemy. I >u.t just lirrt*, 
as Hegel thinhs, lies its limit and iinperfcetioii. “ J(‘sus 
has the guilt of innocencij^ and liis elevation al)o\'(‘. evt'ry 
fate brings with it the most unhappy of fati's.” '.riie 
meaning of this somewhat obscure uttmarici! is, that as 
Christ purchased reconciliation hj witlulrawiiig ont of 
the sphere in which private interests and rights (•(mlliei 
with each other, his very negation of tliese btu-onies a, 
limit to him. ' All sides are against him who does not 
strike for any side. Priest and magistrate, IMiarisix*, and 
Sadducee, unite against him who is above tluar divi- 
sions, and docs not recognise as vital any of ibo intc'resl.s 
for which they are contending. His very will id raw a 1 
from the sphere of battle is the source of a, mor(‘, bitter 
hostility, and makes his people ri'jd'et him, and tiii’n 
from his doctrine to a desperate strnggh*. for narrow 
ideal of national life. Ilis hnebing, inde(*d, is eagerly 
accepted by other incn wdio have }io sha.i’(‘, in {in', fain of 
the Jewish nationality; hut with ilie.m, too, it remains 
incapable of being brought into unity with any of the, 
finite interests of life. The unity of love, ivaolied by 
the negation of all particular rig] its and dutii's m mains 
incapable of expansion into any new order of see.ular life. ; 
and as it cannot become tlie principle of tbe, life, of tli(‘. 
world, it is obliged to fall liack on tli(‘, spiritual unii-y of 
the Church — a society of men with dra,wu from the. world, 
and living solely for this concentrated lif(‘. of (hnnd lonal 
feeling. ^Hlcyond the relation that arises oui. of the 
common faith, and the manifestation, of this eonmiuiiilry 
1 ill apipxopriate religious acts, tlie (lliristiau Chiireh re- 
S mains incapable of any objective aim — iucajiabh' of co- 
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operation for any otlier end tliaii tlie spread -of tlie faith, 
and incapable of finding expression or satisfaction in any 
of the various manifestations and partial forms of our 
manifold life. Tor in follovring any other dhection, it 
could not recognise itself: it •would have forsahen the 
p)iue love which is its sole spirit, and liave become 
imtrue to its God. This limitation of love to itself, — 
this flight from all forms, even if its own spirit 'were 
breathing in them, — this removal from all fate, is its 
greatest fate * and this is the point at -^Thich J esus is 
connected with fate, and, in the sublimest way indeed, 
suffers from it.'' Hence, also, the ever-diibious attitude 
of the Church to the vrorld, never able either to divide 
itself from it — since love is supposed to be the universal 
principle ; nor to reconcile itself with it — for love is not 
able to enter into its particular and finite relations. 
“ Between the extremes of friendship, hate, and in- 
difference to the world, the Christian consciousness has 
gone backwards and forwards ; but it is its fate that 
Church and State, divine service and life, piety and 
virtue, can never for it melt into one.’’ 

The result is, then, that Clmstianity produces, or 
indicates, an unhealthy division between religion and 
life. It does not solve the problem, which, in its way, 
the Greek religion, inasmuch as it simply idealised the 
actual forces of the political life, proved itself competent 
to solve. “ To the Greek, the idea of his fatherland, 
his vState, was the invisible, the higher reality, for which 
he lahoured, and which formed his persistent motive. 
This was his end and aim of the world, or the end and 
aim of his world, which he found expressed in reality, 
and which he himseK helped to express and to maintain. 
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111 comiiarison -wiili this idea, his own individuality Ava,s 
as nothing: it was endurance — coniiniUMl lire— 

that he sought, and this he was himself ahle t<) realise. 
‘To desire or pray for periuanence or eternal life for liini- 
self as an individual, could not occur to him ; or, at 
least, it was only in monicnts of inaei.ion and (h'spoml- 
ency that ho could feel a stronger wish and redation to 
his individual self. Cato did not turn for comfort to 
Plato’s Pha?.do,” till that which had hitherto he-en for 
him the highest order of things — world, his repuh' 
lie — ^v^as destroyed: then only did he take reluge in 
a yet higher order.” Pcligion, in short, wjis to the, 
ancients simply the idealisation of the airtnal powers of 
man’s life — of the higher passions that moved him — 
of the ideal interests of the social and politi(’.al life, in, 
which he lived. Eoinc, however, in, compioiing tlie, 
nations, put an end to this religion of free (utizens, 
whose highest was within tlieir own gmsp. It tume.d 
the State from an organic unity of lilV., which took uj) 
into itself the whole being of its citizcviis, into a dead 
mechanism of government, externally n,pplie,d i,o a 
powerless mass of subjects. “Then deaili }niist luvvo 
become terrible to the citizen, because notliirig of his 
own survived him; whereas the republic survived tlie 
republican, and be could chcrisli the tliouglit that it— 
his soul — was eternal.” After this time, greater <lc- 
mands began to he made npon religion, and the imjie.r- 
fcct human-like gods, which had been sufficient for tin', 
imagination so long as human life itself was so full of 
divinity, could no longer satisfy the cravings of ilie s])irii*. 
“The spirit of man could not cease to seek mmewhare 
for the absolute, for independence, for power; and as this 
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was no longer to l.^e met Avitli in the will of niaiij it had 
to he found in the God of Christianity — a God who was 
lifted beyond the sphere of tlie powers and Avill of man, 
yet not beyond reach of liis jwayers and cries ; for the 
realisation of a moral idea could ]iow c^nly be wished, — 
it coidd no longer be willed/^ Tlie divine kingdom, 
however, whicli, it was at first hojicd, would be realised 
immediately, had soon to be put off to the end of the 
•world. “ In fact, so soon as tlie realisation of an idea is 
put beyond tlie limits of human power, it does not matter 
how far off it is placed; and tlie further it was removed, 
with tlie more woinlerfiil colours could it bo painted by 
the oriental iniagin:ition.’’ Ihit tliis separation of God 
from man has liad fatal effects. Tlie olajectivity of God 
lias gone liand in ha,nd with the slavery and corruption 
of man.” While there was a living organisation of 
society, the social life of man Avas itself regarded as a 
manifestation of the divine, and God Avas simply the 
better self of llis worshippers ; Init Avlien national life 
disa2')pcarGd, and tlio ('liurcli took the palace of tlie State, 
man liecamc in bis own eyes a. voii-egoj and bis God wais 
another. "^Mt has bi'cn hdt ibr oiir <hiy,” says Hegel, 
ill tlie spirit of sonic of Ids hihw folloAVcrs of the Left, 

“ to challenge again as tlu‘. ])roi)erty of man the treasures ' 
that were formerly s(pianderi‘.d upon lieavcn — to chal- 
lerigo thorn a,t least in tlieory. Lut Avhat age "will have 
the courage and caiergy i.o make this .right a reality, and;- 
to set man actually in 2»os.session of bis oavii?”^ 

A\h see liere tlup compromise bGwoen tbe different 
tendencies contmiding Avitbin liim, in. Avliich Hegel for 
the time found satisfaetion. On the one hand he Iiolds 
1 I layni, ]>. -JT-l t'l 
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to the principle of freedom, and cclioos tlic L‘itost in- 
terpretation of it by Pichte, wlio at; tliis time in-^jirdi^d 
the choice between idealism and realism — helAvecn the 
doctrine that the ego produces the n(nt.-ego, and tlic 
doctrine that the non-ego produces idic ego — as a lest of 
moral character. A quite consistent philos(»phy, Pichte 
allowed, might he developed in hotli, ways, ])olh on tlie 
realist and on the idealist liypotlicsis ; hut lie "wlio was 
free in spirit would find tlic explanation of the Avorld 
in freedom, and he who was a slave at lu^art would ilnd 
it in necessity. Hegel, in the main, ac<‘e])i,s this lan- 
guage of Pichte, hut he docs not dra,w tlu‘. liiu\ Ixitween 
self and not-self at the point where Pi(dite dra^\^s it. 
To Pichte as to Ivant, the State was still an exttu’iial 
comhination of individuals, a thing of outward order, 
while morality was confined entir{dy to the inner lifti. 
But to Hegel, filled with the spirit of Gre.elv litcuuture, 
the social life of the State could not lie a thing 
external or indifferent to the moral life of the iii- 
dmdual; rather it was the truer self, in, which, and 
for which the individual was hound to live, and with 
which he was so intimately identified tint, ■while it 
survived, he need not think of any personal iiunioifality. 
It was only outside of this intimate e/irchi tliat the 
“cold world” lay, which was really exteriud. and oh- 
I jective. Hence Hegel did not regard the Greek political 
; life as involving any sacrifico of the freedom of the 
• individual, but rather as the realisation of tlnit fr(V‘.doin ; 

. and Greek religion was to him a “ sul) jective ” religion, 
whose gods only imaginatively and for a niornent dixnv 
their worshipper away from the centre of Iris own life, 
hnt were immediately recognised as powers that. a;i*e 


working in Im own will ninl thonglik li. is only t'‘ 
Christianity — which ho regards as a I’cligion of jaiiv mi- 
developed love, and, ihoroforo, as a religion of the of hi -r 
world — that Ilegel applies the iMiditean (.'oiideni nation 
of an “ objective ” religion, a Avorsliiji of th(‘. /nn/opo, a 
religion inconsistent with the freedom of man. llmice 
he describes the revolt against ( ■liristianiiy and tin' new 
idealistic philosophy as a reclaiming for man. of tlu^ 
treasures ho has lavished upon God ; a, ml in a pn(*ni 
addressed to Iliilderlin, .Trogid declares that the dese- 
crated altars of Elensis are, Ixdng ivn,red again liy the 
initiated in their ow.n. hearts. How tho. new revival 
was to differ froiu the oh I Givek type. In*, doe;-; net say. 
Christianity, at least, lie semns n.t this time to ]v;.>;;ird as 
essentially bound np with, the medieval <]ti;di;-.in, mid 
tliereforo as not contaiiihig in itself the primdph'. of a. 
new life. 

The transition from this to a, higher ])nini. id' view 
seems to have taken place in the liegimnn;.^ of 1 liy^els resi 
donee at Frankfort, and in <*,onneetion wilh a. reinarlmhle 
change of language whieh we lind in his papei';-: wriMen 
about that time. In >Swil-/,m*lan<i he ]i;id n;;ed Ihe word:-; 
“life’^ and ^‘hmC’ to express the hi;>hesl, kind of ;-:oeial 
unity; now lie suhstitute-s the word “sitirilC' 'rhis is 
no mere verbal cha-iige. 11ie. word lilV* ” :.ii;gests. ihe 
idea of an orga,nie unity, and the. word ^Gove.” impli. s 
that the in.cmher.s of tha,t nnity are conscious, la'ingy, 
conscions of tlie sociaJ orgaiii.sni in which ihey mmge 
their separa,to existcnc.i^, a.ml conscions al:;o uf them 
selves, were it only in l.he mmumd. of e.clf . nn-ender 
by whieh. they give tlumisidves up |o ihai, organieni. 
In these terms, therefon^, Jhgnd fouml a, means td' ex 



prcssiiii^ tliuii pociiil niiiiy nt wliirh tlti* t<rr( !\ Sirti«' \vu:; 
to him. th<‘- typtv— u unity iml.ivi<irt.ii.s wum 
tlicmsclvos not as is(»lat<Ml privousj hut. . nii]»ly ;i ; <‘itizfi]s 
whoso life was in the. Siah*, ami wlit> liml m* p«'r.^Hn:)li! y 
apart from it. lu such a. stwhil inniy tin' i-lt a ni ■■cii is 
iuvolveilj hut it is imt (‘mphasisnl ; Uu' ili\ i-stUi n} 
conscious individuals disa]>p«’ar.s likv tin- ;s }»iiratcm ;s; «»! 
notes in a harmony. 

‘‘Love took 11]) the liarj) of hfo, and suntln iui all tlm clojrds 
with miglit, 

Smote the chord of self, whicli, tremkliiiy, ]»a - t d iu mu -h* 
out of sight.” 

But the term, “spirit,” or “spiritual unity," oiauus to 

convey — and in llcgtd’s langnag<‘ aluays (-onvoys 

•»tlic idea of antagonism oviU'c.oiuc,, (audradici ion ramn- 
cited, unity reached through the. ;dru;';e,ie and eoniliet 
of elements, wliich, iu the first. asjHM-t <!f iliem, art\ 
'opposed to each other. .It was, ilierefore, tin' appro- 
priate cx^wession for a unity het ween the mind and ilu^ 

ohject which is contrasted with it,' helAveen mind and 

matter, — or hotwcon diiVerent sidf - eonseious ^ailyeel;;, 
each of whom has a comphde. consciousness of Ins ova 
independent rights and personality, Hm-h a uniiy <‘an 
never he, in Hegel’s language, T}mn(dh(fv. -- i.r,^ can nevt-r 
he ready-made from the first, hut always involves a, pro- 
cess hy which dilferearco is overcome, a,nd opiinsithm 
transformed into agreement. Nor can this ho a merely 
natural process — f.e., a inocess iu which the ojipositiun 
melts away without being heard of. llather it is a 
process which begins with a distinct cuuscaousiuiss of 
independence to be renounced, of opposition to bo 
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come, and which iiivolvos, iliovefore., iui explicit surren- 
der of iiulopondcnco, a couseious iv'couciliaiioii. of the. 
opposition. 

Tins rise of i.ho term ‘^spirit,” in fad;, indicates thati 
tlie Greek ideal was becoming nnsatisfactory to liege,], as 
being an inconiplehi solution of liis primary difiieidty of 
the connection of th.o universal and pa,rticn]a,r. ][ith<*.rto 
Ilegers criticism, of Ka-nt’s abstract opposition of reason 
and passion liad been practically this, — that though 
diverse they wen’o capable of coincidences, a.nd iha,t tin', 
Greeks had ae.tually so1v(m1 the probhmi of harmonising 
tliem. Ihit th(‘. unity so a,ttaine.d was, as llegcd no\v 
saw, exceptional and transitory, tin ju'odne.t <»r specially 
favoura,l)l(j circ.nmstanc<\s a, ml of a p(‘culia.r national genius. 
For the Grc'-ek Stak'., and the ethical liarmony of lib*, 
r(\aliscd in ii;, could l)o 3’(*gard(Hl on\y as tin*. c.r(*,ai-ion, of 
a, p(M)])lo of artists, which, T)y a. comhination of skill a,ud 
good fortune, laid for once mouhhul the untoward matlKU* 
of Inimaii (‘.xistem.‘,o into a. piditical w'oilc of arh Hut 
siudi. an. a,chi(*,vc,m(‘,nt, likn*, other works of art, is vain- 
abh*. mji.iiily a,s a.n. (rirn.(‘,st of sometbing morij univt‘Tsa.h 
“^Mloctic justice ” is an e.xc.(‘.])tiomd thing out of ])ociiry, 
l)(jcaus(^, in the cni,angl(*,m(*.nt of luiimin, allairs, W(.*, ca,n- 
not easily iiud. a small circle of events wldeli forms a 
wliohi l:)y its(‘l.f, and in which the ideal laav is clearly 
r(.*,veale<l. Hiit the value of the exception is tha,t it 
points t(.) suck a law. Ilcauty is an a,ccldental or 
momentary coiiKn’dence of tlm iinivi*,rsal and the par- 
ilc ular, of undei’s tan ding and scns(3, and an eariu*,st of 
itulr coniplotc recionciliation. If, however, we are to 
apidy the idea of orgaaiic unity to Jlip,..\V03hl,--—^^ wo 
are to regard mah as eapalJe of adiieving sTicli a. nnily' 
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ill liis own life, — we cannot ho satisfied witli sucli a 
partial and accidental meeting of ideal and real, of 
the inner and the outer life. We must not tliink of 
man as struggling with an external power -whieli oeca- 
f sionally yields him a partial victory. We ninst he aide 
i’to see that there is a harmony or unity htdAVinm the 
inward and the outward which is deeper than all their 
> antagonism, and which is realising itself even when that 
I antagonism seems to ho greatest. It must lie shown 
I not merely that the ego gains an occasional victory over 
!the non-ego^ hut that, in spite of all their a])parent op]>()- 
Isition, it is one principle which is manifesting itself in 
Inon-ego and 'ego alike. If, therefore, the id<.;a of organic 
unity was to he used, as Hegel sought to use it, to 
supplement and correct the abstract idea of friMidom 
expressed by Kant and hichte, it was necessary to give 
it a more extended and difficult application than Hc'gd 
had hitherto attempted. It was no longei* enongh. foi’ 
him to say that there are organisms in the worhl— * 

' natural and spiritual organisms — hut the whole world 
must he conceived as itself an organism. That poetic or 
artistic products exist or are achieved l)y man both, in 
art and in life was no longer all that was wa,nted : it 
was necessary that aU nature and history should he seen 
to have the unity of a poem. 

Ent obviously this now demand involves far greater- 
difficulties than have yet been considered. If nM th(i 
world is to he conceived as poetic, — y; tov /3lov (rvjjLTrcura 
rpaywSta Kal Kw/rwSta, — oiir poetry must find room for 
much which to the immediate Gy(3 of imagination is un- 
tpoetic and vulgar. If nature is to he taken as a.n organ- 
I ism, it must at least he recognised that it has parts in 
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it wliicli, regarded ill ilicinsolvcfl, are. inorganic. If all 
things are nioinliers in a living Avliolo, the life that ani- 
mates that whole must liavo a wider definitionj — it must 
he a life which coinprelicnds even deiith itself. Pain, | 
disharmony j and evil, must he seen to he incapahh^. of| 
breaking through, the all-cmliraeing unity, and oven Inj 
he themselves tlie means of realising it. Unreason ii.s(‘lf| 
must find a place, were it only a place to anniliilato itself,} 
under the universal rule of reason, wliieli impartiallyi 
rains its fertilising showers upon the evil and the good,! 
and stimulates each in turn to show wliat is in it; sinc(M 
just ill this impartia.liiy li(is tie,*, security for the triumph, ' 
of good. In such a theory optimism must he iv.'ujIkmI - 
not hy the exclusion Init liy the exhaustion of pessini- 1 
ism: the uUiimite allirmation of philosophy must in- 
clude in itself and overcome all the negations and con- 
tradictions of scepticism. 

At first it would seem as if the proTihun vso staffed, 
iniist ho regarded as insoluhle; for wliat is reipiired is 
no less than to iind a, ])rineiple of unity ade(jua,t(‘. to tin*, 
rocnnciliatioii of the strongi'.st antagonisms a,nd eontra,- 
dictioiis wliicli language', can, e-x])r(‘ss. And is not ihis 
almost like asking lhat words should In,*, dc.julve.d of all 
their meaning 1 Yet, on, ihe otluvr ha,n(l, v/ the world is 
to ho conceived as a ra,tioiml system, v/' tlu', ])artie.ular is 
to he coinhined in orgainhminity with th(‘, univiu'sal, if 
man is in any sense to lie lugardial as free in, spitii of th(‘. 
limiting conditions under which nature seeans to bring 
him, tlic discovery of smdi a prineajile is a nee.ijssily. 
Fichte, against Ids will, ]>rovt'.d that it is inrjiossihh', to 
view the iimm; lilV'. of the, suhje.ct a,s a rational sysiian 
in il.sdf, unless tle^ object also w(,*re hrongld. within tlu'. 
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compass of tliat system. Tie tried, iiicleed, to oseapo 
tliis necessary consequence Ly treating tlie connection of 
tlie ego ^vitli tlio vom-vajo as a purely n(.‘gativ(i relation. 
But a negative relation is still a rtdation. Tlie self is 
’^Ijonnd up in one -vvliole with tha,t not-self to which it is 
.opposed, and unless ihnt also can l,>e regarded as in some 
i sense rational, there can he no rational, system a,t all. 

riegel seems at first to have falteand ]>eforc ihti prol)- 
lem of pliilosophy thus presented to him, and to liave 
felt inclined to take refuge from its diOhailty- — as Schel- 
ling afterwards toolc refuge — in a religious intuition or 
feeling of the unity of all things, — au intuition, to which, 
thought might lead up, 1)ut in. wliiidi its activity must 
disappear. In other words, he seems to luuui laid for 
a short time that reason is uiialdii its(.'.lf to .i.‘is(i ahovii 
th.c ox)positioiis and contradictions of things, though it 
is aide to see that there h a limit to such o])positions, 
and that there is an ahsoliito unity lying 1)t\yo:n<l them. 

^ “ Pliilosophy must end in religion, l.>ecaus(‘. philosophy is 
• thought, and thought always involves finitude and oppo- 
. sitioTi, — ar/., the oppositions of subject and oliject, and 
of the mind that thinks to matter that docs not think. 
-•"Its business, therefore, is to show the finitude of all 
'-that is finite, and through reason to demand its com- 
-•plement or completion in the infinito.” ^ 

Bnt this solution seems to have been only a moment; 
'.of transition in Hegel’s philosophical development. If 
reason can discern that there is a unity in which all (lib 
ference is lost, it must be able to see what that unity is ; 

: for the perception of limits is possihlo only to one wlio 
■'pah see beyond them. The reason that looks through 
1 Rosenkranz, p. 96. 

t0t£30 
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all oppositions of tilings to tlieir unity, must l^e able to 
grasp that unity and to cast the light of it upon these 
very oppositions. If even ScheUing could not rest in 
the assertion that the artistic or religious intuition is 
the highest apprehension of truth, hut was driven, with 
some inconsequence, to attempt to reconstruct the world 
from the point of view so reached, still less could Hegel 
he content to view philosophy as a process which ends 
in the absolute unity, and does not give rise to any new 
consciousness of finite things in relation to that unity. 
And the word which vras to be the key-note of this 
new interpretation of things siib spjecle cefcrnlfatis has 
aheady been named. The world may still be conceived 
as an organic unity, in spite of its extreme division 
and antagonism, because it is spiritual, or the revela- 
tion of sphit. For a spiritual unity is a unity which 
can endure the extremes! antagonism and conflict — nay, 
it is a unity wliich can he realised only through such 
conflict. The very existence of a spirit is a perpetual 
proof' of the luiity of opiiosites. mien we consider 
how a spiritual lieing grows and realises itself, we see 
that it is by a perpetual p.rocess of self-denial. Litel- 
lectuallij it can develop its powers only by going out of 
itself ; by yielding to impressions from withont ; by per- 
sistently occupying itseK untb the not-self — the world 
of objects ; and withont such occupation with the exter- 
nal, it could not even he conscious of itself. And if we 
regard the practical life of such a heing, we have to 
give a similar account of it. For all moral growth con- 
sists in learning to go out of self, and so to take a wider 
life into our own. It begins, therefore, in the negation 
<-'f inimediate desires an«I appetites which, if ti.ey were 
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suffered directly to asseri, tlieinselvos, wmild assuredly 
defeat tlicir own end.s. It is only as the individual gets 
beyond sucli particular iin])ulsos, and forms in hiinscilf a 
will which has regard to something morc3 geiuiral, — a will 
which acts from the point of view of the fa/mily, of tlie 
state, or of humanity, or at least a will A\diicli looks to 
some objective interest or end, — that lie can 1)0 said to 
liave a will of his own at all. Spiritual ]if(3 is tlius 
' essentially a process of transcending and overcoming 
■ those very oppositions which seem to he of the most 
I intense and absolute character — the oppositions of vsuh- 

I ject and object, mind and matter, internal and external ; 
it is, in the Kantian phrase, a nest of contradictions,’’ 
and yet this does not destroy its unity witli itself. If, 
I therefore, we regard the xdtimate unity as a spiritual 
principle, there is good hope that wo may find in it a 
key to the antagonism and conflict of things, a,nd. may 

‘ ho enabled to sec in the world not a mere wihlerncss ami 

n 

I chaos of opposing powers, or tlic hranicluean dualism of 
I an ahsolutc good and an absolute evil, hut a rational 
I order or system, an organic unity in whicli every mcmhoi' 

' has its place and function. 

Such a system we find Hegel seeking to develop for 
himself in the years 1799-1800, the last two years of Iiis 
residence in Erankfort. The peculiarities of tins first out- 
line of his philosophy it is unnecessary hero to consider : 
what has been aheady said may he sufficient to show 
|that in it Hegel was now seeking to develop liis char- 
' acteristic idea, that the liighest unity is to he readied 
only through the full development and reconciliation of 
the deepest and widest antagonism. Some such concc])- 
, tion was already involved in the tliroefold luovemeut of 
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thonglit ])y tliesis, aiititlKJtiis, and syid-liasi.s ^vliicli had 
hecii suggested l)y Kant, and. dt*.veIo]>ed, I hough in ii 
somewhat iniperfc(.!t and external way, l»y iMeliie and 
Bclielling, Hegel distinguishes himself fnmi hoili, even 
ill tliis early sketch, l)y the liriniicss with which h(‘- 
grasps the idea of the unity of opposites, not as an ex- 
ternal synthesis, hut as a result of the m.'.c.essary evolution 
of thouglit l)y incans of an antagonism whieli thought 
itself produces and reconciles. The further ex|)ianation 
of this jirocess must, liowovcr, ho postponed till a later 
chapter. Here it need only Ixi remarked that Hegel has 
already, tliough. witli sojne liesitatiou and rnic.('.rta,inly, 
marked out the geiiend thre<‘iold division of Iiis sysi-eiii, 
which corresponds to tlie three eleiiuaiis or move.mtuds 
just mentioned, ddic first part of tlu^ system cousi.sis of 
a Logic and a Meta, physic — whicli, howciver, are not yet 
completely identilied hy Hegel, a.s th(\y were at .a later 
period; the second is a Philosopliy of Nature; a,nd tin*, 
tliird, which "was not workiMl out in tlui Krankfoit. 
sketcli, is the riiilosophy of S])irit. 

One other point, the full c.onsidtu’ation of whicii must 
also he reserved for a future cliapter, may ho nuud.ioued 
hero. It is tliat, with the rise of this new idea of spirit 
as the unity of all dillercnces, Ih'.gers atiltudt^. towards 
Cliristianity was completely changed. Tor intlm cent.ral 
moral principle of Christianity, the principle of self-real- 
isation through self-sacrifice, ho fmuid just that movxi- 
inent through negation to afFirmatio.n, througli oj)posit,ion. 
to reconciliation, which lie was seeking. Or ivitliei’, 
perhaps we should say that it was Hegers sl.udy of 
Christianity, assisted l)y the contemporary devolopimmt 
of philosophy, which first suggested to him tlie idea of 
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that movement. Hence if wc should scoh i,o gatluii' np 
the Hegelian philosophy in a sentence, as a Iheiicliinan 
once asked Hegel to do, it would ho tliis : that the A^oi’ds 
die, to live” express not only tlio dialectic, of .morals, 
hut the universal principle of philosophy. For if tlies(‘ 
words truly express the nature of sj[)iri(aial life, ihmi. in 
spirit may he found a unity which will account for and 
overcome all the antagonisms of lihi and ih(.)iight. d'lui 
full meaning of this statement, lioAvawer, is .not to he 
seen without many explanations wliich c.a,iuiot as y(‘.t 
he given. 
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CHArTEIl III. 

I-IEGEL AND SairErj,'JN(l — ni'JNA, ISOO-ISOT. 

During tlio long mental .struggle, th(‘. history f»r wliieh 
lias hoeii outliuocl iii the la,st eli:i[»i(‘r, llegyl Inul in ihe 
main lived for hiins(‘]f, 'without any attempt io ('oiunnini 
cate his tliongliis to the Avorld. ’When lie visii«Ml his 
family at Stuttgart, on hi.s ivay from Swilymtand tn 
Frankfort, Iris sister found that he had he(*,onu‘. silent 
and solf-ahsorlied ; and ahout th(^ ,sam(‘. time Se.helling 
wrote to rcproacli him with yielding to a kind of inns- 
olution and d(:l3ctioii of sjiirit tluit was nnwoifhy of 
hiiTL A depressed, mclaiieholie, ahmrst smiiimeninl ton(‘, 
unusual with Hegel, run.s through the. .soimuvhat. ill- 
constructed verses — lie had not a good (‘.a.r for metiri'.— 
specimens of which hi.s Ihographev lias pul dished. Iho 
only literary work winch he jire-pared for the ]nv.HH <Iur- 
ing the Frankfort period, wa.s an essay on the refonirs in 
the constitution of his native ’Wiirtemherg, tlie iit‘-cc3s.sity 
of which had keen made evident hy the rough jircHsure 
of France : and even this was not pnldishcd. In pdiiloso- ! 
phical matters, the conllict of opp)osiiig thoughts and syni- 
pathies of which ho was not yet master kept him silent. 
But now, in the year I8OO", when he had at last grasped 
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the leading idea of liis system, and had coinineneod to 
work out its application with sonic degree of sys{,<‘iu:it,ic 
fulness, he began to long for an opportunity of express- 
ing himself, and of comparing liis thonglits rvitli iho.s(‘- 
of others. In this view lie rcoxicncd coniinimie-ation. witli 
Schelling, with whom his correspondeiiee had a_[)]);u-(Tiitly 
dropped for some years, and iiifornied jiis fri<,'nd iliat 
he was prepared, or rather that lie was almost ])re])ar(M], 
to take his share in the philosopliieal battle. Hegel’s 
father had died in the beginning of 1709, and the small 
sum of about £300 which he had received as his sharti 
of the family inheritance, made him for a time inde- 
pendent of the work of teaching. Accordingly, in liis 
letter to Schelling, he begs him to recommend soiiui 
economical place of residence, — he wonld prefer a 
Catholic city, in order to Iiave a nearer vieav of tha.t 
’ religion, — where ho could live cheaply (wiili, as lie, 
specially states, the advantage of vin .Birr), en- 

joy some good society, and gatlie.r himsdf i(ig{>.ilu‘r 
before entering into the literary and philosoplii(!al hub- 
huh of Jena. He has, he declares, watched ScliAling's 
great public career “ with admiration and joy,” but 
wishes Schelling to know that he himself also lias beini 
in silence making his way to a j)hilosophi(;al viivw of 
things. “In my scientihe education, wdiicli began with 
V the endeavour to satisfy humhler wants, I have l,)e,en 
- driven onward to philosophy, and the idc.al of youth 
1ms thus, of necessity, had to take on the form of rrjlro 
' tio7i, and transfoi'm itself into a system. How, wliile 
I am still employed with this task, I begin to ask 
‘ myself where I can find a point of contact to bring my 
thoughts to bear upon human life. Of all the men I 
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see around me, yon are the one in Trhoin I should most ' 
desire to find a friend, as in other things, so especially 
in reference to tliis business of getting myself expressed, 
and brought into effectiTe contact mth the Trorld ] for 
I see that you have apprehended man as he is — f.e., 'with 
a comprehensive sjunpatliy which is imstained by vanity. “ 
I therefore can look to you with the full confidence' 
that you will be able to recognise my disinterested en- ‘ 
deavours, and to find a value in them.’^ 

In this appeal to Schelling there is traceable a wish on 
Hegel’s part to indicate to his friend that he is substantial 
though only substantially, at one with him, and that 
though for this reason he can hope to co-operate with 
Schelling, yet that the philosophical form which his 
thoughts have taken has grown by an independent pro- 
cess out of the needs of his own spirit. When we con- 
sider how Hellenic art and life had been to Hegel the 
first key to the spiritual significance of things, how the 
idea of organic unity derived from that source had grad- 
ually transformed itself rmder the infiuence of philoso- 
phical criticism, and how, finally, by the aid of the idea 
of spirit, it had been apphed, not merely to the State, 
but to the world as a whole, — the special words of this 
announcement will seem significant and characteristic. 
The answer of Schellmg is not preserved ; but the result 
was that Hegel gave up the idea of a preliminary retreat 
to Bamberg or any other city, and resorted_ at once, in ' 
January 1801, to Jena, t o tak n lns place beside Schel- 
ling as a champion of ‘^the philosophy of Identity.” In 
July of the same year appeared his first published work, 

^ On the Difference between the Systems of Fichte and 
Schellmg,’ in which Hegel appears as in aU essential 
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points a defender of tlic latter against tlio former. The 
dissertation ^ De orloitis plaiictarinnj wliicli lie pu.l)lis]i(Ml 
immediately afterwards, yrro Ueenfui (lormidi^ and wliicli 
was written very mncli in tlio spirit of Selielliiig’s Pliilo- 
sophy of iSTature, tliongli on a siiljject w]ii(jli Scli(?lling 
liad never discussed, confirincd tlio id(':i of Pogi^ls 
complete agreement with Schclling; and ho ]i;ul soon 
after to contradict the statement of a ]i(iws]r-i])('i* t]ia,t ho 
was a fellow- Wiirtemherger Avhom Schelling laid hronght 
forward under his wing, to he a special plciader in liis 
behalf. But though asserting his own in(]{'pe.ndon(‘,c 
with decision and almost with violence, Ilcgel was at 
this time quite willing to accept the place of a defeiithn* 
of the philosophy of Identity; and in 1802 lie nnited. 
with Schelling in the publication of a ^ Critionl Journal, ' 
in which the contributions of tlic two writ(n‘s ^vt'rii noi; 
in any way distmguished from cacli. oihei' — a eircnin- 
stance which, after Hegers dcatli, led to soiikj conO’o™ 
versy about tlie authorship of several of tlui pit'.ens. 

The common point of view which, is express(‘,d in ibis 
Journal, as well as in Hegel’s treatise ainl Scholl ing’s 
successive works of this period, is, as has Ixien said, that 
of the so-called philosophy of Identity.” This may bo 
better understood if we remember to what it was o|)pos(‘(l. 
It yms. opposed, on the one hand, to that conim()n-S(‘ns(‘ 
dualism for which mind and matter, or siil)j(‘,ct and 
object, are two things absolutely independent of ('acli, 
other — two things which, if hrouglit into redai/ion, ;it 
ah, can only be externally harmonised, like the iiwo 
clocks of Leibnitz, hut between Avliich no kindred mi- 
tiire or principle of unity can be discovered. In .like 
manner, it was opposed to the Kantian and the Ficliteau 
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pLilosopliy of subjectivity, wliicli, indectl, h;i<l ('X|uvss(m 1 
tbe idea of a unity beyond difTorencii—a unity oi subject 
and object, perceptioir and tlionglit — but wliicb. liad not 
fully developed tliat idea, or bad developed it only in a. 
partial and subjective way. Tims, in the Kantian pliilt)-! 
sopby, only the phenoiucnal object was su])posed to b(| 
knowable, while the real object was treai.ed as a tliing| 
iii-itself — ie., a thing not cssciitially related to, or 
knowable by, the subject; and, on the other liand, ih(.| 
subject was regarded as incapable of reaching beyond liis 
own sensations and imj)ulses — beyond the circle of liis 
own inner life, so as to laiow or to act on anything but 
himself. In the Fichteaii pliilosophy, again, tlic inde- 
pendent existence of things in tlicinsolves, outside of llu^ 
circle of subjective phenomena, wavS denied ; and ihc 7ion- 
ego was reduced to a negative condition, through which 
the ego realises its own life of sclf-detcrinination : nay, 
even this negative condition, the ego, by an incompre- 
hensible act, was supposed to produce for, and out of, 
itself. But the effect of this theory of Fichte was, not 
to idealise the object, but rather to explain it away, and 
to coniine the ego to a mere inward struggle with its(df, 
in which it could never go beyond itself in a real sdf- 
surrender, and tliercfore could never return to itself with 
the fruit of a real liberty. The non-ego was thus reduced 
by Fichte to a spectre : but, in spite of that, or just be- 
cause of that, it could never he vanquislied or spiritual- 
ised. If it ceased to exist as an outward ol)jcct, it was 
only to reappear as an incomprchensildc opposition of the 
mind to itself. Schelling^made the first step out of this 
charmed circle of subjectivity, when he cndeavouixid 
to show that in nature there i^ the same movement of 
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antagonism and reconciliation as in spirit : in other 
words, that nature also has in it a dualism corresponding 
to the dualism of self and iiot-self in consciousness, and 
that therefore it is one principle which we find mani- 
fested in mind and matter alike. To Fichte’s declara- 
tion that “ the I is eYerjthing,” he adds, therefore, the 
conrerse that ‘‘everything is I” — i.e., that n^ure is 
no unreal shadow of the movement of subjective thought, 
but has manifested in it the very prmciple which consti- 
tutes the ego in man. Hence, as Schelling expressed it — 
and Hegel for a time made no objection to the expres- 
sion — there are no qualitative, but only quantitative, 
difiexences in things. Each of the two opposites, mind 
and matter, is in itself a subject-object, and contains and 
reconciles in itself the opposition of an ideal and a real 
element. And the same is true of every separable form, 
whether of mind or matter ; so that, from the point of 
view of the absolute, everything that exists is an iden- 
tity of subject and object, and all these identities are 
essentially one. 

The essential principle, then, in which Hegel and 
Schelling meet together, is that there is a imity which is 
above all difierences, which m aintains itself through .all 
differences, and in reference to which all differences must 
^ he explained. They agvee also in callmg this unity spirit- 
ual, and in asserting it as the artkulus stantis vel cadeiitis 
gjliUosopliice — ^the point of view at which all true philo- 
sophy must place itself m order to understand the world. 
The programme of the ‘ Critical Joiunar asserts, therefore, 
that “ the great immediate interest of j)hilosophy is to 
put God again absolutely at the head of the system as 
the one ground of all, the prindijiurn essendi et cognos- 
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cenclf after He lias been for a lcm<^ t.iiiio placed, either as 
one finitiidc alongside of otlier rniitiideSj or al- tlu*. end 
of tliein all as a postulate, — ndiicli necessarily implies ilie 
absoluteness of tlie finite.” In other nanuls, j>liilos()pby 
has hitherto started with some IixcmI opposition, such as 
those of suliject and object, of iniiul and inattt'r, of frtM*- 
doni and necessity, forgetting tlmt these oppositions could, 
not be intelligible except on the presupposition of a uiiiiy 
that transcends them. How this presupposed unity, 
“just because it is is not present to ih(‘, 

ordinary consciousness, ^vhich, therefore,, always thinhs 
of the object as essentially dillerent from the 8ubj(?ct.” 
It is an unconsciously assumed basis of cons(*i.ousn(‘-ss, 
which philosophy brings to light, and ])y aid of whicli it 
transforms our ordinary view of the Avorld. Hence, ;dso, 
scepticism 2 ‘>Grfornis a yalualdc service to philosophy, in 
that it confuses and destroys the distiiHd.ions of ih(‘. 
ordinary consciousness, or exhiluts their rehii-iw', and 
limited character. Tims, when tlie jiopular const*, ions- 
ness (or the coinniou- sense philosophy which makes 
itself the spokesman of that consciousn(‘ss), a.sscrts that 
the object and the subjecd of knowhulgi*. art* t'sscntially 
distinct, scepticism ])oiuts out that kntnvlcdgt*, as involv- 
ing their relation to ea,ch oth(*r, is inconsistent with such 
distinctness. In other words, sct>.| >i'i cjsn i. prov(‘S, on tlu^ 
hypothesis of the distinction of subjc.cd aanl obj<‘c,i., that 
knowledge is impossilde. But tlie ia'in*. c.onclusiou from 
this argument is, tliat the, ol)j(‘.ct is oof- absolutely dis- 
tinct from the subject tliat knows it, but in its disibict- 
ness is yet essentially related to, a,iid so om*. wil.h, it. 
The negative dialectic of the sceptic, therefoiv., provi‘s 
only that each limited idea contains its own jicga,tiou, 


and thus carries us back to that identity which is pre- 
supposed in all distinction, and in the light of wliicli 
each distinction is reduced to its proper meaning and 
yalue, as a manifestation or expression of the unity. 

To Schelling and Hegel it appeared that this idea of 
the unity beyond all differences was the new inspiring 
principle which was to liberate science and life from the 
bonds of abstraction in which they had been hitherto 
held. The Cartesian dualism, with its abstract opposi- 
tion of mind to matter, had, they asserted, only given 
philosophical expression to the principle of an all- 
embracing dualism, which was already manifesting 
itself in the political and religious life of Europe in 
the breaking up of the old feudal and Catladic system. 
On this principle of division, and therefore of death, 
all the sciences had been based, and they had there- 
fore been built up into “a temple of the un dinstand- 
ing which reason had deserted.^’ Now at last the 
literature of the time was beginning to show a weari- 
ness of this shallow expmidon, this acciimidatioji of 
dead facts, to which the spiritual bond was van ding. 
'A longing had been awakened, as it ivere “ a thirst of 
Dives for a drop of fire ” — a curious metaphor — “ for a 
concentration of living intuition,” which might destroy 
the divisions of reflection, and reveal again the orgjinic 
unity of the world.^ It was the business of the pbiloso- 
phical critics to assist in the development of tins new 
consciousness, to carry on vigorously the war against the 
diialistic dogmatism and scepticism of comnion-scnst3, to 
recognise and appreciate every manifestation, however 
imperfect, of the great idea of Identity or Unity, and to 
disentangle it from the imperfections of its expression. 
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In the fornior point of view, tli(^ Jouriinl proposes to 
carry fire and sword into tin? ([iiarters of writers lik(‘ 
Schulz, Krug, aiul even Eeinhold, ^who h(;ld l)y the. 
oppositions of the finite as if they werti ahsolutc ; in the. 
latter point of view, it proposes to apply a diseriiiiinatiiig 
criticism to the mystics — ‘Hhe 1)eautifid. souls''’-- wlio 
had appreliendcd ‘‘the pure idea of phih)S(»phy ” with- 
out heing able to give it scientillc exin’cssioii, and also 
to the theories of Kant, Ki(ditc, and their followers, 
in which that idea was present, though in a one-si(h.',d 
and still prepondcirantly sul)je(d.ivc form. .For ih(‘S(^ 
philosophers, just hccauso of their leaning to the sii))- 
jective as opposed to the ohjective, liad “ not hrohen. 
through to pure formlessness, or, what is tin* sani<! thing, 
to the absolute form;” — he., they had not, l»y (‘(pial ne,ga. ' 
tion of all difrercnccs, reached the unity in. which {dl 
distinction and diUcrcntiation begin, tln^ iinivc'rsa.] point.- 
of view from ■which alone particulars can Ijc truly c'sti *^ 
mated and understood. 

The arti.cl(3S in. the Joiirna] were unsigned, t.o indieat(‘ 
the unity of spirit in. the authors ; hut it was mainly hy 
Ilegel that this progrannue, es[)(‘cia.]ly tlu'. latter part, of 
it, was carried out, evem if -we give Sehc^lling the- Ixuu'tit 
of the doubt .in all cases in which the', aiithorsldj) of tlu'. 
difrerent pieces is uncertain. Sc-.lmlling, indc'cal, soon 
directed his main likvrary activity to a new Mournal 
for Speculative Physics,’ which ho established, leaving 
the work of the ‘Critical Journal’ to llcyh. Hehel- 
ling’s removal from Jena in the snmmc'r of iHO.'h which 
put an cud to the intimates alliancu', of th(‘. two fricml*;, 
may have had something to do with the (u'ssjiticin of t lui 
latter Journal. It is, howewer, elcNU-, thni. closely ;is llicy 
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•were asociated in tlioir polemical woi'k, Rcliolliiig and 
Hegel wore certain to diverge from (‘nc'h otluvr as soon 
as an advance was made to a positive deiinition and 
evolution, of the principle of “identity.” And tins 
divergence is already manifested in the essay winch 
constitutes the last nunil)er of the Journal, in wliich. 
Hegel retracts the admission of the orpnilii.y of mitnre 
and spirit made in liis fu'st treatise, anil a,ssin‘ts that, 
as the absolute unity or identity is spirituHly so spirit 
“ overreaches ” nature, or includes it as a factor in its 
own life. 

The truth is, that the ^Critical JournaH indicates a, 
point of coincidence between two nnnds that werii ad- 
vancing in somewhat diilcront directions. Sohidliiig, on 
his side, had never exuite freed liimself from the. hid i Lean 
idea, according to which, the er/o and tlie voihujo^ or 
the two factors that corrcsponil to tliini in nature., ari^ 
fundamentally irreconcilahlc. .Hence, wliiai ho spolci'. 
of the ahsoluto as the identity in winch all sm.di. diilei'- 
ence and opposition is transcended, lie was not to 
think of it as still IcaAdng room for thi'. play of diiri'r- 
ence, but was incliued rather to conceive, it as a,n a,b- 
solnte oneness, in which all division a, ml distinetion 
is submerged and lost. In this spirit lie. di'dariMl ihat 
the finite is explicable only from itself, hut not from 
the infinite, and spoke of the organ of pliilosophy as an 
“intellectual intuition,” analogous to thii sioisiioiis ini.ui- 
tion of the artist, hut entirely opposed to “rellection,” 
— to all thought which moves by reasoning from ])a,rt 
to part, and does not grasp the whole at once in, ono 
comprehensive glance of genius. While, therefore, lie 
agreed with Hegel hi calling the unity spir/f/ff/J, and in 
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conceiving it as a uniliy of snbjoiit and olvjoct, of Ic Mow- 
ing and being, yet lie enipliasised ib('. nnity at iJa* 
expense of tlie diilVa'e.Me.e, and had ]imch more sihuv'ss in 
slio-wing that ila'ij all disappear in ■//, than, that // can 
in any way leproduco ilnni from itself. And wlum lie 
proceeded to develop his s^^stem, he setaned externally 
to take np again the finite elements h(i had repaired, 
rather than to develop them \vith a new mejining from 
the principle. His unity, therefore, as II(?g(d afterwards 
said, was a unity of ‘^substance” rathe.r than of spirit ; 
or if it was nominally spiriinai, yet the i<I(.'n. of sjarit, 
if it l)e left uiidiHerentiated a,nd. imde.vadopiMl, is little, 
more than the idea of substarnu'. 

How it is observable tha.t in all these res pe(d..s liegvl 
distinguished himsidf from Hela'lling ewen a,t llu^. tiim'- 
when they were most closely alliruL In ih('. iiva,tis(‘. 
‘‘On tlic Diirerence of th(‘. Kieht(‘.a.n and S<hellingian 
Systems,” ho insists that the identity of ]>hilosophy is 
not an abstract ide.ntity as (ppose.d to dilhinmiu^, but a, 
spiritual nnity which, <liir('.rentia,t(‘s its(‘lf, tha,t through 
opposition iuid conllict it ma.y rea,ch a, higher unity. 
“The necessary diiv,m|)tion is om^ factor of tln^ lile 
which forms itself l)y (‘,t(‘.rna,l opposition ; and tli(‘, 
totality, which is in the high(‘st sens(‘, viiia.l or organic, 
is produced only b,y re.st<,)ra.iion out of th(‘. most (‘xi.iv.mi', 
division.” Heiice the, tru(‘, “ int(h(‘.c,tua,I iiituitimi ” is 
not an immediate a.p])rehciision of trut.li whi<!,h is (‘.xclu- 
sivo of the process of relleedion, hut inehides that ])rn- 
cess in itself. At the same time, Hegc.l still holds with 
Bchelliug that the ruovemeut of re. Heed, ion. on/.'^idr. of 
jhilosophy is (pnlcmliireremt from its nmwummt yri/hin 
it; and that the highest result to l)e aehie.vt'd hy tin* 
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former is the felo ch sa of scepticism, — /.c., to cany up 
the finite categories to self-contradiction, and so nega- 
tively prepare the way for tlic intuition of the ahsoliito 
identity. Philosophj^, therefore, in spite of this nega- 
tive introduction, is regarded as starting, in Spinozistic 
fashion, with the ahsolutc. “As an ohjective totality, 
knowledge furnishes the reason or ground for itself, 
and its parts are grounded a,t tlie same time as the 
whole. It is thus a whole wliicli has no more need of 
a special handle in the way of an cxteriKd reason through 
which it may lie proved, than the earth needs a special 
handle to be grasped by the force tliat cai'i’ies it round 
the sun.” Hence Hegel is very severe in his (iriticism 
of Eeinhold, who would begin by hypotlietically assum- 
ing some relative point of view, and inakiiig Ids way 
from it to the principle of philosophy. On tlie, conia’ary, 
argues Hegel, tlicre is no ■wan from, the ilnito to the 
infinite; we can only reach the latter if we deny and 
cast loose from the former. The ojdy way to get en- 
l trance into philosophy is to throw in one’s self h('.adlong 
“d corps perdu hhaa'n::nMurze.u ” Ihinhohrs philoso- 
phy, just because it begins with proliiiiinaries outsid(‘. 
of philosophy, never gets beyond preliminaries — “the 
whole of his force is wasted in the run, and notliing is 
left for the leap.” In an amusing scpiib, written against 
Eeinhold, Schelling refers to this criticism upon hypo- 
thetical philosophy, and speaks of Hegel as “ a down- 
right categorical kind of being, who tolerates no ceremony 
with philosophy, but, without waiting for any sucli grace 
before meat, falls to at oirce with a good appetite.” 

It is, however, just at this point that wo find one of the 
‘'•V Schelling. Hegd’s 
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denial of the need of an iiitrodnctioii to pliiloso-|diy is 
amhiguoiis, for tlio negative propiedeutic (d’ se(^]>ti(*al vr- 
flection which he admits is still an intrndiKition. iieiii- 
hold’s real fault was not that ho started with thti finite, 
and made his waxy from it to the iiilinite, Tait tlint he 
did not see that it is through the ii(‘ga,tiou of the former 
that we reach tlu'. latter. Tt is heeaiise tlic iinit(v~- if 
we take it as an absolute independent exisienc(‘— (‘on- 
tradicts itself, tliat we arc driven back U]xon tin'- inlinite. 
On the other hand, this proc(‘ss is not pundy n(‘gativ<^, 
but has in it a positive ehmient Avlneh Se.ludling, and 
Hegel also at this time, S(iemed i/o neghud. It is not 
simply that, by the self- negation of tlH‘. Jinite, room is 
made for the intuitive genius of tlie philosopher f<> 
grasp the infinite. The negative, attitude t<uva.rd i.he 
finite involves in itself an. inchoate consciousness (d* 
the infinite; ‘‘wo are near awaking wIkui we dream 
that we dream.” Or, to put the niaika.* in a diHe.ri'nt 
point of view, the ordinary (•onsciousness, l»ecaus(‘. it 
is in its way a tliinkiiig conscionsness, c.aTries in v7.ve(/‘ 
the means of its own correction; a.nd ]ddloso]>hy, in re. 
fiitiiig and transforming it, is yit hound i,o pny it dm' 
respect as a thinking consc.ionsnc'ss, and to n'fuh' it 
out of its own inoutli. If th<‘, ])liil()soph('r (hx's otln'r* 
wise, — if he assumes prophetic airs, or sjx'aks l.(» ordinary 
men from the height of an “ ininuHliatt'. insight” or 
“transcendental intuition,” from whi(di they an‘. ox- 
eluded, — he, as Hegel soon, began i.o assert,, is ]>retemling 
“to be of a diirerent s])ocies from other imai,” and is 
“ trampling tlie roots of liunmnity umh'.r hud.” llcxsides, 
in doing so lie is actually abandoning his higlu'sti claim, 
which consists simply in, this, tlmt lui is not sp(‘:dv!nf‘; 
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like an artist to those who hare some special natural 
gift or taste, hut is interpreting that imiversal con- 
sciousness which is ill all rational beings as such, and 
which, therefore, all are capable of recognising. If 
philosophy requires of the indiyiclual that he sliould 
lift himself into the jiure ether of thought, on the 
bthcr hand the indiTidual has a right to demand of 
philosophy that it should let down a ladder on which 
he may ascend to this point of view; nay, that it 
should show him that he has already this ladder in 
■ Ms own possession. This right is founded upon the 
■' absolute independence which, in every form of con- 
sciousness, be its content what it may, a rational being 
knows himself to possess 3 for in every such form there 
is involved the imme diate certi t ude of self-conscious- 
. ness— a consciousness which is not conclitionecl by any- 
thing out of itself.”^ In other words, a rational being, 
•| because he is rational, has a right to demand that the 

i highest truth shall l)e presented to limi not as a revela- 
tion of something foreign and strange, but as the expla- 
nation of that which already he is conscious of being. 

The mistake of Schelling, in absolutely opposing 
philosophy to the reflective thought of the finite con- 
sciousness, had another bad effect. It produced a 
neglect of method in philosophy itself. Eelying on 
^‘intellectual intuition,’’ and seeing in everything the 
manifestation of one principle, Schelling and his fol- 
lowers represented the world as a series of “ potencies ” 
of the absolute ; but in doing so, they rather externally 
fitted the threefold schema of Kant to the given matter 
of the sciences, than develo23ed the particulars out of 
1 Hegel, ii. 20. 
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the general principle. At most tlie.y rnnvoil Ity vngm' 
analogies, hy poetic leaps and honnds, retlicr Ilian by 
any deiinitc process or oAndiition of Ihouglit. 1 'b<‘V (lit I 
not do siifficicnt jnstico to the diirej*ent eleineiiis of (‘X- 
periencG really to overcoino their din'ere.nces, and bring 
them hack to nnity. AVhile, thmviore., tlicir n(‘gaiiv(‘ 
dialectic simply blotted ont all the dillerence, of {iniit* 
things, and merged thoiu in. th(‘. a,bs()](ii(‘, ilicir posillvt'. 
dialectic, if it could l)0 called (lial(M*,tie, "was a series of 
superficial analogies, or, at 1 h,‘s{-., lia.|)py gu(‘sse.s, ■\vhieli 
might 1)0 guided l)y a true idiai, biitxvhieh did iioli really 
bring that idea into living eonin,e.t with l.lit*. s])eei:d eliar- 
acteristies oi; eacli sjihere of realily. Hegel sought lo 
reform this arhifrary pro(‘,edur(‘ hy inlrodueing a. siiaet 
dialect kail evolution, of thought. And iJie. iii’st siep 
towards tliis was to sliow tha.t the negal ive, dial in 
guishing, or dirferentiai.ing movennmt of ihouglit is 
essentially related to, or ratlno' an. ess<‘ntial pait of, jls 
positive, eonstriK'.tive, or syiiihetie. niovemeid.. (hi the. 
one Land, tlierefori^, lie ])oini.s ont that in tiu' legal ive 
movement of ihoiiglii-, ])y wbieli ihe linib' eonseious 
ness is sliown l.o he in il.self eoni iiadieldi'y and suicidal, 
there is alreaily involved a. posillve a[)[ti’e!ien;'.ion (tf I hall 
whidi. is heyond tlie liuibg f(»r, as Mk* i!<‘gaii\-c i;: .*i 
definite negative, it iiadiides tli:i,l, wliieli is denied am 
something mori‘,— a,nd this sometliing nion* is already, 
or at least implicitly involves, idea, Ihat solves tin 
contradieiion. On the. oilan' hand, and for the samel 
ri'.ason, i/he ]>ositlve id(‘a, tlie. id<‘a. of Mie infinib* wbieli^ 

is readied by negation of Ihe finil.e caainot be talo-nl 

as merely afllrmative or ])ositiv<g it <amtains in ils.dfj 
an essential rcAreiuie to ilu! finite. ])y .mggtion of wbieh 
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!'it was reached. We must not, tlierofore, treat it like 
' Spinoza, as a mere terminus ad quern — a lion’s den, in 
which all the tracks of thought terniinato, Avhile none 
are seen to emerge from it. The infinite would have 
. no meaning for us, it would he a thought without real- 
ity, if it were not itself the finite seen suh specie oiterni- 
tatis. The mystic intuition of “all things in God” is 
a dream, unless it can unfold its concentrated white 
light into new views of the many forms of nature and 
Imman life, with all the varied and definite hues and 
shapes. “ Am farhigen Ahglanz liahen wir das Lehend^ 
A theory of the world as spiritual must face or over- 
come the opposition of spirit and* nature; it must not 
I simply escape from the contradiction of life into the. 
I “pure ether” of thought, but must go down into the 
.{contradiction and explain it. It must, indeed, con- 
^ceive the world as a unity, hut it must reach i.his unity 
' by a patient exhaustion of those diirercnces and opposi- 

i ' tions whicli seem to make unity absurd and impossible, 
ilence the negative dialectic of scepticism will find full 
play, not merely before philosophy as an introductioji, 
but’ withhi it as the means of its evolution. 

Connected with this, finally, is Hegel’s more definite 
assertion, which, as we have seen, was already made in 
the last number of the ^Critical Joinnal,’ that the unity 
to which all things must be brought is not some middle 
term between nature and spirit — some identity in which 
that, like all other distinctions, is lost ; but that it is the 
' unity of spirit with itself, as subordinating and including 
in itself that very natiure which seems its absolute oppo 
Isite. Only by this idea can we reconcile the freedom of 
man — in the sense that what determines hiinTsTiis own 
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aatnrc, and that alone — witli liis relations to that whicli is 
not himself, to tlie external world, and to otlicr I'ational 
beings. The life of spirit and nature is indeed ulti-' 
mately one; “the infinite expansion of nature, and 
absolute retraction of the exjo upon itself, arc funda- 
mentally identical ; yet l)otli being equally real, rpirlt ir 
higher than nature. For though in nature we have thd 
realisation, the infinitely diversified mediation and evolu- 
tion of the absolute, yet spirit, as being essentially seli^ 
conscious, when it draws back the universe into itself as 
it does in knowledge, at once includes in itsedf the out- 
wardly expanded totality of this manifold world, and al 
the same time overreaches and idealises it, tahing awai 
its externality to itself and to the mind, and reflect iiig i^ 
all into the unity of thought.^’ ^ In other words, nature: 
is to be regarded not as another existence side by side 
with mind, but ^ as part of its own life; for thougli af 
the lower point of view the two may appear as iiTecon- 
cilable opposites, at tlie highest point tho life of natur(^ 
is seen to be Imt an element in the life of spirit. 

The development of these diirerent points of ojiposi- 
tion between Hegel and Schelling is the main fact of tin*, 
philosoidiical life of tho former during tho years 
— years in which Hegel continued to teach, at first as 
a privat - docent^ and, after tho lieginning of th(‘, yoai* 
1805, as an extraordinary professor in tho University of 
Tena. During tins period Schelling was showing a con- 
tinually increasing bias towards theosojdiy and mysticism, 
and some of his followers, l)y thinr ex;iggerati(.)n of his 
arbitrary methods, were Iwinging thu philosophy of natun'. 
into discredit. All this tended to repel JIeg<‘i more ;uid 
1 llcgcl, i. 3sr). 


more from a line of speculation ^liicli seemed to pro- 
duce notliing but continual reiterations of tlie principle 
of identity, or, if it went beyond this, fell into wayward 
and fanciful constructions— hybrids between poetry and 
philosophy with the distinctive merits of neither. Accord- 
ingly, in his Jena lectures we find him insisting with 
even greater emphasis on the necessity of method, of 
clear consciousness as to the meaning and value of the 
categories employed in philosophy, and of a strict logical 
advance from step to step, so that each thought shall be 
evolved by distinct dialectic from that which precedes. 
In the same spirit he insisted, as has been before indicated, 
on the duty of meeting the ordinary consciousness on its 
own ground, and of showing from its own premises the 
necessity of advancing to the philosophical point of view : 
and it was to supply such an introduction to jDhilosophy 
iliat he wrote his first important wc»rk, the ^ Plifenomeii- 
»:dogy of Spirit.’ In this hook Hegel gives us -a kind of 
genetic psychology or philosopihical ^Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
in which the individual, beginning with the lowest 
sensuous consciousness which is possible to a rational 
Ixfing, is gradually led upwards, by the dialectic of his 
com thought, to the highest speculative idea of the 
world as an organic system, whose principle of unity lies 
in the self-conscious intelligence. The iweface to the 
^ Phrenomenology’ is specially important as a landmark 
in the deveLjpinent of Hegel, because it is in it that he 
ins: ilee:?:vely breaks with the school and method — or 
latn-r want of inetliod — of Belielling, whom, however, 
he never names. Indeed it is, perhaps, not so much 
^tekeuing iiimself vrho is aimed at, as the general ten- 
daiey — of which he was the least guilty though the 
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most prominent representative, — the tendency, viz., to 
make inteUectiial _intiiition or immediate feeling, even 
v'hen conceived as tlie gift of certain privileged natures, 
the organ of philosox^hy. In oi^position to this ten- 
dency, Hegel points out the need for mediation or logical 
development of thought, both to hrmg men to the true 
principle of philosophy, and to develop it to a system. 
In reference to the former, he contends, in language 
%Yhich has already been cproted, that no one has a right 
to speak as if he had a vision of truth of ^vhich other 
men ^vere incapable, since philosojohy must prove its 
claims by meeting every one on his own ground. In 
reference to the latter, he argues that no one can be 
said really to possess a principle imless he can de- 
velop it to its consequences. ^‘The principle of phil- 
osophy, even if it be truly apprehended, is turned to 
falsehood if it is taken only as a principle.’’ “Every- 
thing depends upon the absolute truth being aj)pre- 
hended, not merely as siihsfance hut as siibject^^ — f.e., 
not as a Spinozistic identity, in which all difference is 
lost, but as a sphitual principle. But as siich a prin- 
cij^le it can be apprehended, only if it is seen to manifest 
itseK in and to transcend all differences, and especially 
the difference of subject and object, man and nature — 
only, in short, if it is recognised as the principle of a 
system. Eor apart from such evolution to a system, the 
mere name of spirit or subject cannot mean much more 
than substance. Schelling’s underelojyed spiritualism, 
just because it is undeveloped, is little more than 
Spinozism. 

The Ph^noinenology ’ is, in a literary jpoint of view, 
the most perfect of Hegel’s works. It wants, indeed, 


tlie clearness, tlie dialectical precision, and tlio just 
proportion of parts wliicli wo find in some of liis later 
writings j but it compensates for this hy a certain 
imaginative richness and power of utterance, a certain 
fervid fluency, as of a thought which, after long lirood- 
ing, had at last burst into expression. The peculiar 
merit of the book is not merely that its dialectical pro- 
cess is assisted in its expression hy imagination, but tluit 
the process itself seems to become poetical and imagi- 
native through its success in overcoming the abstractions 
and reconciling the oppositions with which it deals. It 
is not poetical philosophy; it is philosophy in itvS last 
synthesis showing itself to he poetry, thoiiglit taking 
fire hy the rapidity and intensity of its own movement. 
Hegel called it his voyage of discovery;” and it is 
indeed a sort of philosopher's autol-)iograj)hy, in which 
all the main forces that influenced his own dcvelop- 
nient are clearly indicated. It contains the system in 
its first conception, when it had not yet hvmi thoroughly 
objectified, or when the philosopher had iiot yd; at- 
tempted to ascertain his own personal ecpiation,” and 
allow for it : hut, for that very reason, it has a special 
value for every one who wishes to study tlic genesis of 
the system. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HEGEL AFTER THE BATTLE OF JENA I'lIE .SCHOOL 

AT NURNBERG. 

Hegel was nitlcily awakened from Iko pliilosophi(*,a,l 
Gcsta.sy, as wo iniglit call it, that l)rcatlK!S through the 
last chapter of the ‘ Phajiiornenology/ hy the “tliundcrs 
of Jenad’ Ever since her hrst eihjrt to quell the infa,iit 
giant of the Eevolution in the Erencli war of 1794-95, 
Prussia, in spite of her great military force, had with- 
drawn from the conflict, and secured her own tra,n- 
quillity amid the disasters of Germany hy a somewhat 
narrow policy of reserve. She had held aloof from all 
the struggles of Austria, and had even (amdescended, 
to receive rewards of territory from Hapoleon f(jr her 
steady suhservience. She had fallen, as one of Iier 
statesmen said, into “tliat lowest of degradations, to 
steal at another man’s hidding.” Meanwhile umhir her 
wing the little state of Weimar had escaped the disastcu’s 
of war, and its university of Jena, with its apostolical 
succession of Eeinhold, Pichtc, Sclielling, and Hegel, 
had heen the centre of the philosophic movement, ;is 
Weimar itself, with Goethe and vSchiller, was tlm literary 
centre of Germany, At last, in 1806, Prussia hc*gan to 
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see that she was clestmccl hy the conqueror to receive the 
reward of the Cyclops to Ulysses — to be “ eatcai last ; ” 
and she gathered herself togetlier for a struggle witli 
IsTapoleon, only to find her army broken to pieces and 
her kingdom dismembered in a cam2)aigii of a few 
days. 

Just before the decisive battle of Jena, the French, 
soldiers broke into the town and began to plunder. 
Several of them entered Ilcgers lodging, and it is re- 
corded that he met their threats hy an appeal to one of 
their number on whose breast ho noticed the ril)l,)on of 
the Legion of Honour, saying that from a man witli 
such a badge, he had a right to expect honouraldc treat- 
ment for a simple man of letters. As things got worse, 
and fire spread among the houses, Hegel put tlie last 
pages of the ^ Plunnomenology ^ in Ins pocket, left the 
rest of his property to its fate, and took refuge in the 
house of the Pro-rector G abler, which wa,s protected liy 
the presence of a French officer of liigli rank. After 
the battle Hapoleon had the fires stopped, and Hegel 
returned to his lodging, in which he found everything 
in confusion. A few days before, lie had written to liis 
friend Hiethammer, — ‘‘ I saw the Emperor, that world- 
soul, riding through the city to reconnoitre. It is in 
truth a strange feeling to see such an individual l.)cfore 
one, who here, from one point, as lie rides on Ids horse, 
is reaching over the world, and remoulding it. For the 
Prussians one could not prognosticate any thing liettc'.r ; 
but in the space between Thursday and Monday, such 
advances have been made as are possible only for this 
extraordinary man. . . . As I let you know before, 

all now wish good fortune to the French army, which 
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cannot fail in tlic immense difference Lot ween its leaders 
and soldiers, and those of its enemies/' 

A word of cominentary seems necessary to explain 
this last utterance. Hegel was not, like Goctlie, devoid 
of German patriotism. He had already written two 
pamphlets — Avhich the rapid progress of events liad 
prevented him from publishing — in wliich he endeav- 
oured to trace the causes of the political and military 
weakness of Germany, and also to |)oint out liow tlui 
empire, and the minor States included iii' it, miglit he 
regenerated. But as a Southern, he looked to Austria, 
tlie inheritor of the imperial tradition, as the centre of 
resistance, rather tlian to Prussia, which at this time 
he regarded as a lileless macliinc of hurcaucracy. Ho 
more than any one else could lie anticipate liow in a hnv 
years the reforms of Stein and Scharnliorst and Harden- 
herg were to renew the energies of the kingdom of 
Predcric the Gi’eat, and to m.akc it tlie protagemist of 
Germany in the war of lil;)eration. Hence he seems to 
have had no other feeling about the immediate contest 
than contempt for Prussia and admiration for H;i])ol(i()n, 
who, as he said at a later time, ^‘2)ut the greatest gc'.nius 
into military victory only to show how little, after all, 
mere victory counts for.” But that ho did not, (,yven at 
this time, despair of the idtimatc result for Germany, 
is shown hy a letter of liis addressed to an old pupil 
called Zellmann, wlio laid written to him in a des[>a,ir- 
ing way about tlie future. In tliis letter lui tells 
Zellmann to look beyond the iiumeditite failure to its 
causes, and to see in them the promise of recioveny. 

Science,” he declares, ‘‘is tlie only theodicy ; it alono 
can keep us from taking events with the stupid aston- 
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isliment of an animal, or, with sliort-sightcd clcvcrnesR, 
ascribing them to the accidents of the moment or 
of the talents of an individual, and supposing that 
the fate of empires depends on a hill being or not 
being occupied by soldiery, — as well as from lament- 
ing over them, as at the victory of injustice and the 
defeat of justice. The Prench nation, by the l)ath of 
its revolution, has been freed from many institutions 
which the siDuit of man has left behind like its l.)aby 
shoes, and which therefore weighed upon it, as tliey still 
weigh ui)on others, as lifeless fetters. Wliat, however, 
is more, the individuals of that nation have, in the shock 
of revolution, cast off the fear of death and the life of 
custom, which in the change of scene has no^v ceased to 
have any meaning in itself. It is this that gives them 
the prevailing force which they are showing against other 
nations. Hence especially comes their prepon.dera;n.co 
over the cloudy and undeveloped spirit of tlie Germans, 
who, however, if they arc once forced to cast off tlieir 
inertia, will rouse themselves to action, and 
in their contact icith outward tldmjs the iid(‘n,^iiii of their 
inner life, will j^erchame surixm their tcAiclierrd^ 

In the nieanthne, while he was expressing this lofty 
confidence in the justice of destiny, TIegers own, fortunes 
were reduced to the lowest ebb. The war, which de- 
stroyed the university life of Jena, had left him so alrso- 
lutely destitute, that we find Goethe commissioning his 
friend Knebel to lend him a few dollars for his imnKidiatc 
necessities. In these circumstances, ho was glad to 
accept the work, which his friend Hietl jammer procured 
for him, of editing a newspaper at Eamberg. A German 
1 Hegel, xvii. 628. 
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newspaper in llioso times could only be a bare record 
of events, witliout any comment or criticism wliatovcr. 
Ko independent leading articles were permitted under 
tlio rule of ISTapoleon. And Hogel, wliilo lie is said to 
have done his editorial work, such as it was, in an. effi- 
cient and workmanlike manner, seems to have regarded 
it merely as a temporary means of keeping the wolf 
from the door. In a letter to Kncl)cl, he takes a some- 
what humorous view of his own position ; tells liini 
tliat the smallest contributions of news from his part of 
the country will be thankfully received; and adds, I 
have made my guiding- star the llildical saying, the 
truth of which I have learnt by experienct^, — SSeek yo 
first food and clothing, and the kingdom of heaven shall 
be added unto you.’ ” 

After a year of this work, Nicthammer, who liad 
become wdiat we may call tlie head of the ediK-jitional 
department for the Prott‘.stant part of J>a.varia,, got 
Hegel recommended to the somewhat morti congenial 
occupation of Eector in. the Gyinnasinni at Nliriilierg. 
Bavaria was one of the smaller States of Geriminy which 
ISTapoleon treated with spedal favour, and which he 
aggrandised by accessions of territory, in onha* to malce 
use of them as cliecks and rivals of th.o greater Gornuin 
|)Owers of Aasj;ria and Prussia. What they lost by this 
anti-patriotic position was, liowcver, i)artly comp(insa{;(,id 
by their contact witli the reforming spirit of Era, nee, 
which enabled them more rapidly to rid themstdves of 
the senii-feudal relics of tlie old imperial systimi. lii 
Bavaria especially, tlie now idims of organ isai, ion and 
enlightenment inspired the policy of the Govi'rnnnnd;, 
winch about this time had drawii into its employnnnd; 
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not only ITegcl and ISTictlianimcr, 1)nt aho Scliclling, 
Panins, Sclinbcrt, and otliors of tlio l)('st talents of 
Germany. Nictliamnier, lEcgel’s pati’on, was zealous 
for the reform of the old system of (uliication, wliiclv 
lie sought to revive mainly hy the aid of a less ino- 
chanical study of classical anti(juity, hut also l)y the 
introduction into the teaching of thti schools of at least 
the elements of the new philosophy. Ileg(d willingly, 
and with his whole heart, made hiniself tlui instrument 
of this movement, so far at least as the iirst pa,rt of the 
scheme was concerned; for to him tlie classics were for 
general culture — ^^vhat Spinoza was for philoso])hy — the 
‘‘spiritual hath” through which, tlio mind was to lie, freed 
from the narroAvness of its merely nai.ural synpiathies, 
and prepared for a wider and freer cultiir(\ I n this spirit 
he spoke in one of his addr('ss(\s to his school at the 
end of the academical year. “ .For some ce.nturies,” he 
declares, “this is the ground upon wliich all e.ulture has 
stood, out of Avhich it has sprung, with Avhicdi it has 
been in constant connection. As the, ;n at, oral organisms 
— ^plants and animals — Avitlidraw tlKmiscdves from the 
immediate intiuence of gravity, Imt yet <‘-annot leave 
behind them this element of their being, so all art and 
science has developed from this ])asis, a, ml thougli it lias 
become independent in itself, yet lias it mit friuul itself 
from the memory of that more anci(.vnt culture. As 
Antasus renewed his forces hy tou(.*,hing his motluvr 
earth, so science and culture, in every revival of their 
energy, have raised themselves to light ont of a rc'.turu 
to antiquity.” Hegel then goes on to condemn the old 
system of teaching Latin to the cxclusifui of (dl otluu' 
things, and especially of the mother tongue, “fur a 
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nation cannot be regarded as cultured wliicli does not 
possess tlie treasures of science in its own speodi.’’ 
ISTevertlieloss, while the ancient tongues must be k(>,pt 
in their proper place, they rcinaiii the essential lias is of 
everything, — “ the spiritual bath, the profane Ijiiptisiu 
which gives to tlie soul the first indeliljlc. tone and tiiu;- 
ture for truth and science.” If the first paradise', was 
the paradise of human natnre, this is the second, tla*, 
higher paradise of the human S2nrif, wliicb, in its fair 
naturalness, freedom, de2)th, and Ijriglitness, lurre enme.s 
forth like a Inide out of her cham])er. The first wild 
majesty of tlie rise of spiritual life in the Ikist is in 
classical literature circumscribed liy the dignit-y of form, 
and softened into beauty; its de.ptli shows itself no 
longer in confusion, oliscurity, and inllaiion, l)ul» ]i(‘s 
open before us in simple clearness; its briglitni'ss is not 
a childish play, lint covers a sadness tliat knows the 
hardness of fate, yet is not by it driven out of frev.dom 
and measure. I do not think I am asserting too nuieb 
when I say, tliat lie who has not known th(', works of 
the ancients, has lived without knowing la'aniy.” ^ 

The introduction (d jdiilosojby into tlui schools Ib'gtd 
did not much approve; l)ut h(‘, (lonforuuul io tiu'- ilin'ction 
of his superiors, and even drew up a kind of IhopaMhuitie, 
to Philosophy, which, has siue,e lieeu ])ul>lished, and 
which, with all the rector’s (‘.xplanation, must Irivti 
greatly puzzled tlie clever boys of Niinilau’g. Ih', (un- 
coiiraged Ins pupils to question and owm to interrupt 
him, and often spent the wliole hour of instnud.ion in 
meeting the difficulties which they suggested. It r<e 
quires, as some one has said, a great mastery ovor a 
^ Hegel, .xvi. VM). 
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science to teach its mdinicnts well ; and Hegel afterwards 
recognised tliat the cllhrt to express himself with the 
necessary simplicity and definiteiicss, to free his ideas 
from all obscurities of snl)jective association, and so to 
bring th(3ni into relation with untrained minds, was of 
great service to himself, ])oth in increasing his eflective- 
ness as a speaher, and in enabling him to give a more 
' strictly scientific expression to his system than it bad 
already received in tlio ^ Plaenomenology.’ As a scliool- 
inaster, he seems to have ].)eeii thoroughly successful — 
showing in the general management of the affairs of tlie 
scliool the same practical talent which he had proved in 
the editorship of his newspaper, and at the same time 
gaining the respect and confidence of his pupils by the 
impression of moral and intellectual weight wliicli he 
carried with him. He was a strict disciplinarian, and 
altogether opposed to tlie Pestalozziau ideas of education 
then in vogue, according to which the tcacliing must 
accommodate itself to the individuality of the pupil, 
and as little as possildo exercise any pressure upon his 
natural tendencies. The basis of sound education was, 
for Hegel, obedience and self-surrender — the submission 
of the mind to an external lesson, which must be learnt 
l)y every one, and even learnt by rote, with utter disre- 
gard of individual tastes and desires \ only out of this 
self-abnegation, and submission to be guided and taught, 
could any originality spring that was worth preserving. 
Yet, in. insisting upon strict order and method, Hegel 
seems to have avoided the extreme of petty interference, 
and to have tolerated the frolic and licence of his school- 
boys, even beyond the point which is now considered 
desirable. One of his Hlirnberg pupils gives the fob 
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lowing somewhat characteristic anecdote : “I remember 
that ill 1812 a dancing-master came to Nlirnberg, and, 
with Hegel's permission, opened a course of lessons at 
the gymnasium, for which tlie niemliers were requested 
to put down, their names. Naturally almost every one 
subscribed. After a time, liowever, some of us became 
discontented. The dancing-master, skilful enougli in his 
art, was, as is not unusual, a coxcomb ; the wearisome 
exercises in mannerly deportment, tlie standing in stocks 
to turn tlio toes outwards, Am., were not liked. ... In 
short, some of the scholars planned how to withdraw 
from tlieir engagement. Hut that was impossible with- 
out Ilegcl’s consent, and I and another were sent to lay 
our grievances before him. Hut what a reception we 
got 1 I scarcely know Imw wo got down the stairs. He 
would not see the dancing-master lose the fees guaranteed 
to him; and, in sliort, we were obliged to dance, stand 
in stocks, and make our salutations till the end of the 
summer.'' 

On September 16, 1811, Hegel was married to Marie 
vo]i Tuclier, a lady of an old Niirnberg family. She 
was, we a,re told, a woman of gentle, aristocratic man- 
ners, of fine feminine impulsiveness and feminine belief 
in impulse ; a friend of Jean Paid, and strongly inter- 
ested in the line a,rts, as \V(i may gather from the con- 
tents of lier luis1)and’s letters to her. In many ways 
she was the “ opposite counterpart ” of the reserved 
strength, the deep -searching systematic reflection, and • 
the bourgeois simplicity and even plainness of her hus- 
band, who never entirely lost a tinge of provincialism in 
his manners and speech. During the courtship Hegel 
addressed to her some verses, which are rather better 
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tlian tlio«e ]io usually -wroto, but which have too much 
pliilosopliic analysis of love to he quite good poetic ex- 
pressions of ifc. The (ha’inaii open-heartodness in these 
nia,tt<‘.rs :dlows us to see something of the slight jars Avhich 
werii naturally pu.xluciid at first behveeu people of such 
opposite, clia.racters and tcnd(*.iici(.'s as they came to know 
eacli, otlavi; ]norc intimahty after the engagement. Ilegcl 
has to (‘X[)laiii his ruthless masculine way of denouncing 
c.(‘rtain t.eudeiKues and views with, wliich his Ma,rie feels 
sonu', synqiathy. In r(‘spect to myself, and tlie way in 
wliic.h 1 expu'ss my views, I confess that when I have 
to condemn princijiles, I too easily lose siglit of the way 
and nianu(‘r in which they arc present in a particular 
individual - -in this case, in you — and tluit I am apt to 
tak('. them too eartiestly because T see them in their uni- 
vi'rsal lieariug and (amsequence, which you do not tliink 

of, which, indiMMl, for you, are not in them at all. Yet 

ijnu. know wdl, lhat although, character a.nd principles of 
Judgment a.r(‘. not th(‘. sa,m(‘. thing, yd; tha,t it is not in- 
dille.ivmt 1,0 <'harac.ter what principli'S of judgnuait are 
ado])t.e.(l ; a.ml /, on my vside, know equally well that 
prim.fq)lcs of judgment, whmi tlu\y conti'adict tlie char- 
acter, a, re- ev(iu of less inqxirt Avith your sex than with 
ours. . . . l.1uir(‘. aui jneu who torment their Avivea 

ill ord(a’ to gain, from tlu.lr hearing under proAaication, a 
iie-w c.onsc/ioiisiH'ss of i.lu.',ir love and patience. I do not 
think that I am so pm' verse; liiit I can hardly repent 
that I havii pained you, so niiieli has tlie strength and 
inwa,rdn(‘-ss of my love lieen confirmed hy the deeper 
insight into your nature Avhich I have gaimul.” The 
marriage Avas in all Avays a hap]>y one, and Hegel could 
now fa(ui the Avurld Avith a heart at rest. “When a man 
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.has got ■work which suil.s liiin, and a wifi*, whom Ik* 
loves/’ lui wwites to liis friend Nictlummicr, ‘‘ Ik* may 
ho said to liiuoi made np liis accounts with ViU'T 'fwo 

sons were, horn of tli is marriage*., Karl a.nd Immaniicl 

the former of whom is in.iw a Krofessor of Ilisiory a(. 
Erlangen. Ih'gel never laid a ]a.i’g(‘. im-omc, even af, tin* 
lieight of Ids fame, and Ids Iionsclmld was arranged witli 
orderly frugality : except in (vnn.u’genciess, la* never had 
more than one mahl-seu’vant. Eut he. found money to 
niako his houseliold life*, tashdul, and to provieh* fnr 
domestic indnlgenc('.s a,nd sur[)rises. His fa.vourile re 
creation was in ma.king sliorl. <‘xc.nrsions with his family. 
During the Kurnlurg peril )(1, lie. had also tiie hajijc’m'ss 
of having with him for a time liis sister ( 'hristiam*, io 
wliom lie was .nm<‘]i, a,ttac]ied. 

During the rpiiet years at Niirnhm-g wldi'li followi’il 
his inarria.gc, 181 2-1 G, Hegel jiroduc.e.d what is Ids great' 
ost work in a purely sci(.'ntiti(5 ])oint of view, i lu*. ‘ I.ogie/ 
— with all its defects, tin', one work wliich the. .modern 
Avorld has to ])iit Ix^.side the ‘ Mctapliysic, ’ of Ailstotlc. 
In it the fundimmital idea, of liis system lhai. I.Ik* 
unity to whii.di. all tldngs luiist hi* referi’ed is a. spiritual 
of self-conscious ju'inciph*- -is fully developed, and 
proved in the only wa,y in wdiieh sue.li proof is pessihle, 
— hy slunving that eve.ry other c.a.h'goiy or jirineiple- 
which might explain tla*. world, is nltimati'Iy resolvahle, 
or rather hy its own diale.e.tic.a] niovi'Jiient resolves it 
self, into this. Dins Emhig,” “ Measun*,” Essenee/’ 

''Force,” "La,w,” " Hnlistama*,” " ( tuisi*/’ whatever 

names liave lieen given to tln^ identity that underlies 
all differei ices,-— are sliown to Im expmssions of a, thom-ld- 
which, when, it is made e.Xjdicil., is found to mean or 


invo]v(> tlio pi'iuciplc of S(jlf--ooiiscioiisnosR. When this 
is tlM‘r('.f<HT., the furtluo* work of pliilosophy 

must 1 ) 0 . simply to tipply tliis key to tlio concinte forms 
of u:iiur(‘- and history, and to show how, hy its means, 
t]i«‘y are to 1)(‘. imuh*, into]ligi])le. This, however, will 
1 m‘ more, fully explaim’d in the se(|ueL 

lle;j;(‘l, liow«‘ve,r, had not in. ihe gymnasium quite 
llie Work that, suited him, a,nd frtMpK.mtly during tliose 
eight years h(‘ had luam making impiirh'.s as to (lifferent 
university a,ppointmmds, in whii^li ]ii\ would l)e freed 
from ih(‘. ]»ra.(‘.tica.l eanss of a, school, and lind. a fit 
aui}i«mce, for the Ix'st of his thoughts. Meanwhile Ids 
fame was gra.dually rising, and hringing him into rela- 
l ioii:'. with many philoso[)hieal writm's and students, who 
weiv r(‘aehing with, uiuhhinetl aims Ix^yond the ])hilo- 
so]>hies of idehh*. a,nd Sc.lu'lling, arnl who w<d(.‘.ouied the 
new li;d>t of the M hia.moimmology ’ a,nd the .TLogii*,.’ 
All at once, in ^1 idy ISlh, wlmn In', was Just on tlio ]H)int 
of issidng i-Iie last v<»liinn‘, of tin', hhogie,’ he r('(‘.c.ived 
thre<' oilers of chaiiv; of ])hilosophy from l^htiingen, 

Heidelberg, and lle.rlin -thongh in the invitati<.m from 

r.iU'Iin a. certain donht was e.x|)r('.sscd wheilier Ids long 
eessa,titm from uidvevsity work liad not deprived Idin. of 
t in' ] lower of ('.Ifectivi'. Speech necessary in a university. ^ 
Hegel a<'c.ept<‘.d, tin', invitation to ileidelhi'rg, and at last, 
in his forty seventh ye.a.i', a.tl.ained that position of frt;e- 
dom fi’om ot.her e.ares, a,nd of diri'c.t iidluenc.e ovm* iiie 
nnivi'i'sity tea(*hing of philoso|ihy, wlricli. he had so long 
d«'siivd. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HEGEL AS A PROFESSOK AT IHHDELBErtG AND BERLIN 

ms CHARACTER AND INFLUENCJC. 

During tlio eight years wliicli ircgel spent in the 
Nuriil;)crg Gyninasiuin, the fortunes of GeiTnany had 
uiidergoiiG a great change'. The disasters of the Russian 
campaign had given tlie first shock to the seemingly 
iinconqiieraldo poAver of the Erencli Emperor, and 
Prussia, regenerated hy the silent reforms of Stein ^ 
and Hardeiiherg, ^ had commenced the German insur- ' 
rection, Avhicli elided in the overthrow of Hapoleon. : 
The Congress of Vienna had done what it could to 
evoke some kind of order out of the confused result of 
war, and also it had souglit in some degree to bridle the 
national spirit which the war had called forth. But 
Germany was still agitated like the sea after a storm. 
The undelincd exjiectation of sonie great result from 
so many sacrifices, the effort of the representatives of 
the old Gcrnianic system to reassert those historical 
rights which had disappeared, the necessity of giving 
some satisfaction to the desire of national unity, and 
the policy of the different dynasties leading them to 
reassert their separate independence, — all these tend- 


Giicies and infliicnccs were confusedly struggling with 
each other. On the whole, the desire of ]')cacc a,:nd 
rest after so many trouhlous years, and the fear of 
revolution produced hy the example of France, pre- 
vailed over all other feelings. dlie Gcrnnin nation 
had no clear idea of what it wanted, and Avas not 
Avilling to rouse itself to any continued eirorts to re- 
mould its institutions. All that could 1)0 expected 
Avas that some Avorking compromise should he secured, 
out of Avhich hotter things might grow, as tlie times 
l)ecame ri 2 )o for a new movement of progress. 

Hegel AAurs deeply interested, as Avm shall see, in the 
political prohlcm, hut his first natural feeling aa^us that 
the time had come Avhen the interests of culture and 
philosophy, AAdiich had been silenced by the noise of 
battle, might find a hearing ; and this is the idea ex- 
pressed in his introductory address at Ileidelhtvrg. 
“While the spirit of the AAmrld Avas so much occupied 
Avith real interests, it could 3iot turn iiiAvards, or gather 
itself together in itself: but noAV that tlie strea,m of 
events, on Avhich avo were carried along so rapidly, has 
been checked — ^noAV that the Gorman nation lias j'c- 
deemed itself by the SAVord from the Avorst of tyrannies, 
and regained its nationality, that foundation of all 
higher life — Ave may hope that besides the kingdom of 
this Avoiid, on Avhich all thoughts and efforts lijivc been, 
hitherto concentrated, the kingdom of God may also 
be thought of; in other Avords, that besides political 
and other Avorldly interests, science and philosophy, 
the free interests of intelligence, may also rise to iigaa^- 
ness of life.” This hope is the more reasonable, Hegel 
declares, as philosophy is the peculiar vocation of the 
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Gernmn nation. “History shows ns tliat even when 
all hut the name of philosophy was lost in other lands, 
it has maintained itself as the peculiar possession of the 
German nation. Wg have received from nature the 
high calling to he guardians of this sacred fire, as in 
earlier times the world-spirit maintained the highest 
consciousness in the Jewish nation, that from them it 
might rise again as a new spiritual force in the world. 

. . . Let us greet together the dawn of a better time, 
when the spirit, that has hitlierto heen driven out of 
itself, may return to itself again, and win room and 
space wherein to found a kingdom of its own.’’ 

Hegel 1)egan to lecture with an audience of four, 
which, however, gradually increased to twenty for one 
of his courses and thirty for the other, Ihndelhcrg 
afforded him opportunities of extending his knowledge, 
of art, and it was there that he first lectured on LEsthctic. 
Tlic work, however, which mainly engaged him was his 
Encyclopaedia, a general outline of his system, consist- 
ing of short compressed paragrajJis, which he often 
made the basis of his lectures. This work was after- 
wards much extended and developeil, Imt in its first 
form it has a compactness, a brief energy and conclu- 
siveness of expression, which he never surpassed, lie is 
described as at tins time rather withdraAving from gene- 
ral society, and so intensely concentrated on the effort of 
applying his principles to nature and history, as some- 
times to lose all sense of outward things. His students 
thought him idle, because they used to sec him standing 
for hours at his Avindow, looking out on the misty hills 
and Avoods of Heidelberg ; and it is related that on one 
occasion, as he Avas Avalking to the university, after a 
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lieavy rain, he left a shoe in the mud ^without heing 
conscious of the loss. On the general body of the stu- 
dents his influence was not great, but he gradually drew 
to himself those who had any aptitude for philosophy. 
And during his whole stay in Heidelberg his name was 
steadily rising, in spite of the general tendencies of the 
place, which seem to have been rather unfavourable to 
philosophic studies. 

Hegel wrote at this time two rather important papers 
in the ^Heidelberg Jahrblichcr,’ — one on Jacobi, and the 
other on the constitutional struggles of Wilrtembcrg, — 
papers which first defined Hegel’s attitude to the reli- 
gious and political life of his time. Jacobi, like Ficlite, 
had been vigorously attacked by Hegel in the ^ Critical 
Journal,’ when he and Schelling were fighting tlieir 
early battle against the philosophical world ; but now 
greater clearness had brought greater calm, and Hegel 
recognised that in aim, if not in method, he w^as at one 
with Jacobi. The arbitrary intuitional \yays of tlic 
latter, whose ideas were generally put forth like more 
‘‘shots from a pistol,” his want of dialectic, and his 
inability to recognise his own ideas when they were pre- 
sented to him in other language, Hegel still criticises. 
But he recognises that, after all, Jacobi’s intuitions were 
right, and that, in his own way, he had kept alive tlic 
essential idea of philosophy — the 'idea that the principle 
of all things is spi ritu al. This amende honoraUe huich 
comforted the old Inan, who of late had received some- 
what rough usage from Schelling, and who now came 
to Heidelberg to embrace Hegel and thank him for his 
^ acknowledgment. 

In the second paper, on the proceedings of the Estates 
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of AYiirtemberg, avg liaA^c Hegers ];mhlislied utter ance 
on polities, though, as avg have seen, he had all along 
taTcen a deep interest in the political inoveinent, and had 
twice before been on tlie point of giving his views to 
tlie Avorld. The changes tliroiigli Avhich his opinions on 
this subject passed A^ent ofi pari pasru Avith tlie general 
development of his system. The youtliful enthnsiasni." 
for liberty kindled in him by the French ItcAmlution, 
Avas changed by tlie experiences of the time and his oavh 
advance beyond individualistic vicAA’^s of society, into a 
conception of the state as an organic unity, in Avliich the 
individual sliould find at once the means of his educa- 
tion as a moral and rational being, and the splicjre for 
the exercise of his special gifts. In tlie time of IIeg<3rs , 
closest alliance Avitli Bchelling, Ids concepLion. of tlio 
unity of the state Avas so strict that it even ajiproximated 
to a reviA^al of the Greek aristocratic socialism. Even 
then, hoAA^ever, he Avas conscious that the Greek ideal 
could not be appliccT^dthout modification to modern 
.life; and that the modern state must seiE to combine 
the unity of tlie niicient r(‘.public Avitli an acknoAvledg- 
ment of tlie indopciidcnt riglits and personal freedom, of 
the individual, Avhich to the ancient republi(.‘.a,n, to Plato 
and Aristotle, Avould lia\m scem(‘.d ana,rc]iy. Tlie mod(‘rn 
state must not be an extended family or socialistic com- 
munity in Avhich the individual is lost ; nor, on tlie 
other hand, must it be a mere “social contract (.)f in- 
dividuals Avho have no AAitid relations to each other — no 
relations Avhich are not iiroduced liy tlieir oAvn will. 
Yet in some sense it must embrace both these ideas, and 
reconcile them in one. Like a family, it must lie based 
on nature, on a community of race and langiiag)'. ; it 
p. — vn. V F 
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must rest on relations that arc, and arc acknowledged to 
be, independent of all the mere caprice of individnals. 
This end, as Hegel thought, could l)c best attained in a 
hereditary monarchy, wdicre tlie pca\son of the inonai-cli 
becomes as it were the fixed point w]iich is raised above 
all discussion, the representative of tlio liistorical unity 
of the nation. On the other hand, the state must also 
be a civic society,’’ in which individuals arc secured 
in their j^rivate rights of person and proi^crty, and 
allowed every opportunity of pursuing their particular 
aims and developing their special aT)ilities in competi- 
tion and co-0]3cration with each other. And in order 
that natural unity and social freedom may T)e comlrined, 
the monarch must be a constitutional monarch, ruling 
through his ministers, who arc in contact with, and re- 
sponsible to the Parliament, and the people must be 
organised in communities and corporations, from wliich 
again representatives to the Parliament shall be cliosen. 
In this way the Government will l)e at once permanent 
and progressive, raised above the direct revolutionary 
action of the many — a real leader of the people_, and 
yet continually receiving new support and development 
from the constitutionally expressed will of tlic nation. 
Hegel, it will be observed, does not thinlc of a constitu- 
tional monarchy as a slightly veiled democracy, at least 
according to Pousseau’s idea of democracy as a Govern- 
ment Avhich only collects and records the decisions of its 
subjects; he thinks of it as — what indeed every real 
Government must be, whatever its name — a guiding and 
directing power. Hor is this irreconcilable with the 
fact that no Government can be powerful that docs not 
express the will of the people, — for, as Hegel says, the 
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i)eo2:)le never knows what it wills.” It is tlie business 
of Government at once to make it conscious of its will, 
and to carry it into effect. It may be questioned wlictlier 
Hegel was right in supposing that a hereditary monarchy 
is necessary, or will in the end prove to be even the Ijcst 
expedient, to secure this result. But, in any case, tliere 
were good grounds for believing that was so under the 
actual conditions of the time in England and in Prussia. 
Hegers ideal seems, indeed, to have lain midway be- 
tween the English and the Prussian systems, — having 
more of democracy than the lattei', and inqdying more 
of direct initiative on tlie part of the Government tlian 
tliG former, as might be expected in the i^olitical system 
of one who had witnessed the great reforms of Stein a,nd 
Ilardenberg. 

This ideal of tlie state was, in its mai]i points at lea,st, 
already developed by Hegel before he loft Jena ; for it 
is implied, if not directly expressed, in liis unpublislied 
pamphlet on the imperial system. This jiamplilet ap- 
pears from internal evidence to have been writtc'u shortly 
after the Treaty of Luncvillc, wdicn the imperial systcan 
had already sho'Nvn its weakness for the defence of (on- 
many against the Erench. It begins Avith the Avords, ( U'.r- 
many is no longer a state, but, as a Erench Avriter has 
said, a constituted anarcliy.” This it lias learnt by ex- 
perience in Avar ; for Avar is the touchstone Avhich proAa^s 
Avhethcr there is a real coherence in the dillcrent jnirts of 
the state, and Avhether they arc prepared to make any 
sacrifices for it.” Hegel therefore calls on his country- 
men not to Avaste their time in vain complaints of their 
fate, but to try to understand it, and to see in it not 
the Avorking of caprice and accident, hut the necessary 
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result of tlie political paralysis into wliieli Gcriiiaiiy 
had fallen. The ^'lioly Eonian Empire” had gradually 
sunk under the ahuscs of the feudal syvstcin, according 
to which each part of the whole political body was so 
strongly intrenched in its particular riglits, that the 
general power of the state was annihilated. An iin]»erial 
army was a theme for jest, f<>r every coiiti’ihutor trietl to 
contribute as little as possible; imperial justice was a 
mockery, for a suit in the courts of the empire never 
came to an end. An endless formalism, which in its 
tenderness for particular rights never (illowed any right 
to be realised, might console itself with tlie maxim, 
Fiat justitia j)ereat mundus; but it was time to con- 
sider whether that could bo really justice which made 
Germany perish. This system, whose werd\iiess had 
long been hidden under the ‘ituujni vrDhra of 

the empire, was stripped of its disguise by the calaniiti(3S 
of the times. “ Only the memory of the formca* Ijoiid 
preserves yet a semblance of union, as falhm fruits may 
be known to have belonged to the tn^e b(3cause they li<i 
beneath it, though its shadow neither protec jts them 
from corruption nor from the power of the elements to 
which they now belong.” 

Hegel therefore calls for a renewal of the imperial 
authority, which shall not, indeed, iniitate/lhe cen- 
tralisation of Erance, hut which, while, admitting the 
self-government or “home rule” of the separate pro- 
vinces in matters tliat concern themselves, shall yet 
bring them together in a real elFectivc ])olitical union 
imder one monarch and one government. “ Tlie great- 
ness of modern states makes it impossible to rcalise 
the ancient idea of the personal participation of every 
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freeman in the general government. Eotli for exe- 
cution and deliberation, the power of the state must 
gather to a centre. Eut if this centre is maintained 
in independence by the reverence of the 
consecrated in its unchangeableness in the x^erson of 
a monarch, determined by the natural law of birtli, the 
Government may, without fear or jealousy, leave tlie 
subordinate systems and corxoorations to detenniiie in 
their own way most of the relations which arise in 
society, and every ranlc, city, commune, c^c., to enjoy 
the freedom of doing that which lies within its sphere.” 
Hegel’s ideal is therefore not that of a machine moved 
by one spring, which communicates motion to all the 
rest of the endlessly comx)licated works, but of a social 
organism in which life is continually streaming frojii 
the centre to the extremities, and back again from tliem 
to the centre; and he x>oints out that, while a central- 
ised despotic government has nothing to calculate on 
beyond its definite knovm resources, a free state lias 
besides, in every part of it, points of force from vdiicli 
new resources may spring. 

Hegel, hoAvever, felt that siicli a revolution as hci 
contemplated, by which the old structure of x^i’lvibige 
should be turned into an organic state, was one of those, 
things which do not come of thcms(dves, but that thin'o 
was need of force to sux>prcss the opposition of ilie 
different x^rovinccs which were so strongly intrenclied 
in their particular rights. And in words that arci soiiKi- 
what x^i’ophetic, — though the proxdiecy was long of 
accomplishment, — ho calls for a h(‘.ro, to realist l)y 
“blood and iron” tlu^ political regom'.ration of G<‘nnany. 
“Though all pa,Tts would gain by (hirniany beemning 
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one state, and tlioiigli public opinion lias been so far 
educated that the need of it is deeply and definitely 
felt, yet sucb an event is never the fruit of deliberation, 
but always of force. Tlic conimon mass of the GJernian 
nation with their provincial estates, which know of 
nothing but the division of tlie separate sections of 
their race, and look upon their union as soinetliing alto- 
gether strange and monstrous, must be gathered into one 
by the violence of a conqueror ; they must bo compelled 
by him to regard themselves as belonging to one Ger- 
many. Such a Theseus must have magnanimity enough 
to grant to the nation which he has formed out of scat- 
tered peoples a share in that which is tlie common 
interest; he must have character enough, if not to 
submit to be rewarded with ingratitude, lilce Tlieseus, 
yet to be willing to brave, liy reason of the direction of 
government which h.e keeps in his own liands, the liate 
which Eichelieu and other great men have brought iqion 
themselves, when they cruslied all particular wills and 
factious interests to secure the general good.” 

The rapid advance of events, tlie succession of Idows 
by which hfapolcon annihilated the German empire, 
apparently outstripped Ilegcrs pen, and this pamplilct 
was never completed. ISTor, in spite of the great out- 
burst of German patriotism in the war of liberation and 
the hopes which it produced, would the Congress of 
Vienna listen to the idea of a revival of the empire. 
" Hence, after the -war, Germany resolved itself into a 
very loose confederation of states, each of wliich was 
I left to develop in its own way, only with the undci'- 
standing that “Estates” or a Parliament were to 
introduced by every Government for its own sul)je(5ts. 
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One of the first states to enter upon the path of 
reform was Wtirtemherg, the territory of which liad 
been doubled by the bTapolGonic policy. , The king, 
one of the most arbitrary and tyrannical of princes, 
but a man of statesmanlike ability, anticipated tlio 
attack on his despotism by offering to his jDcople a 
charter, in which provision was made for their repre- 
sentation in a parliament, and also, with some reserves, 
for jiarlianientary control over the legislation and taxa- 
tion of the kingdom, but in which, at the same time, the 
privileges of the nobles, as well as the special rights and 
monopolies guaranteed to certain other classes in the 
old semi -feudal constitution of Wiirteinbcrg, were abol- 
ished. Suspicion of the king’s motives, however, and a 
somewhat reactionary patriotism, united the people with 
the Estates in their r(\jection of the royal oifer, and in 
their demand for the restoration of the ^^good old laws.” 
The death of the king and the accession of a popular 
heir, who had been one of the heroes of the war of 
liberation, did not imt an end to this strange struggle 
between a despotic Government seeking to force the 
people to be free, and a peo2)lc snpjiorting the abuses 
and monopolies of feudalism. P>ut the sympathy of 
Germany, which at first had been with tlie resistance of 
the Estates, soon began to change sides, and even in 
■Wlirtemberg — at least in those pjirts of it which did not 
belong to the old duchy — a party in favour of tlie king’s 
proposals was forming itself. It was at this time that 
Hegel, moved thereto, it is said, by tlie reiiuest of tlio 
minister Von Yangenheim, struclc into the liattle. Filled 
as he was with a sense of the evils which tlie ‘‘good old 
laws ” had brought upon Germany, he could not but talce 
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the side of the king ; and nowhere do we find a more 
thorough and merciless exposure of the defects of the 
semi-feudal arrangements pertaining to the imperial sys- 
tem, than in the paper wdiich he wrote on the subject. 
Hegel, how^ever, in his vigorous polemic, shows himself 
more of a partisan than we should have expected, and 
does not give us any glimj^ses of the reasons which partly 
excused the Avrong-headednoss and obstinacy of Ins Swa- 
bian felloAv-countrymen. Indeed it has to be alloAved 
generally, that in controversy Hegel, if not unfair, is at 
least ruthless. There is no malice, nor, I think, personal 
liitterness in his polemic ; but it is unsparing, unsympa- 
thetic, and gathers itself into Areighty Avords of irony and 
indignation Avhich Avere felt like bloAvs, and sometimes 
roused violent opposition and anger against liim. Wo 
are often reminded of Lis own admission to his Avife, 
that in assailing principles Avhi(di seonu'd to liim wrong, 
he forgot to alloAV for “the manner and Avay in Avliich 
they arc present in pa,rticular indiA' iduals.’’ And it 
Avas only to be expected, Avlien. lie treated thus piu'sons 
as representatives of ideas, that, on. the otli(.u‘ liand, 
Avords Avhich Avere really directed liy him against ideas 
should bo interpreted as personal attacks. 

The complete expression of HegeTs political theoiics in 
his ‘Phibsophy of Eight ’ Avas not published till a later 
date, AAdien he had becn transferred to Eerlin, Avliiedi awis 
beginning to be recognised as the scientific as Avell as the 
|political centre of Germany. Ey tlfb . thorough reforms 
(carried out in the hour of lier apparent ruin, l:>y the 
reorganisation of her army and the foundation of I.>erlin 
jCJniversity, and by her energy and sa,cri flees in the wa.r 
bf liberation, PrUvS^ia had gained, and, as it turne.d out, 
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permanently gained, tlre„leadersliip of Germany. And 
thoiigli Austria Avas novr seeking, Avitli some success, to 
witlidraAv lier from her political task, and to entangle her 
in a reactionary and rejn’essivc policy, yet even at the 
Avorst, the process of internal improvement Avas never 
entirely checked, and the alliance Avhich she had formed 
Avith science and philosophy Avas never entirely broken.^ 
In 1816, Hegel had already draAAUi the attention of Solger, ’ 
Hiehuhr, and other men of influcnco in Berlin, as the one. 
man AAdio could fill AAuth credit the vacant jhair of Fichte, 
and in 1818 the proposal Avas rencAved and accepted. 

From this time until his death in 1831, Hegel licld a 
connnanding position as the greatest teacher of 2 >ldlo- 
soj^liy in the most important university of Gcunnuiy. 
He Avas noAv in his forty-ninth year, fully 2 V) 8 sessed of 
himself, strong in the consciousness of the truth Avhicli 
he had gras];3ed, and of the method hy Avhich he had 
developed it. The long delay of recognitio]), if it had 
taken aAvay something of the first 2)oe.tic vividness of 
conception and expression, liad hroiight clearness, defin- 
iteness, and jii’oxmrtion to his treatment of tlu‘. diilerent 
2:)arts and aspects of kiiOAAdedge, and had enabled liim to 
AYork out his principles to a system. On the otlior hand, 
it had inevitably given to his mind a certain rigidity, a 
certain incompliant firmness and disinclination to com- 
promise, Avhich AAUis apt to bo felt as tyrannical liy those 
Avho Avere not in conpdete sympathy Avith. him. The 
long solitary Avork of construction, in Avhich lie had had 
to be sufficient for liimsclf, had taken aAvay from him 
the capacity to give and take Avhich belongs to youth. 
Hor Avcrc liis eight years’ labour as a schoolmaster jn-o- 
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vsclioolmaster/^ lie once said, lias to teacli pliilo- 

sopliy, and, perhaps jiartly for that reason, am possessed 
with the idea tliat philosophy, as truly as geometry, 
must he a regular structure of ideas which is capable of 
being taught/’ His main influence upon the Berliners,” 
says his biographer, was that ho formally put them to 
school, and with ‘na/ive iidloxiblencss made tliem learn 
liis system.” Tliongh in a sense his philosophy was 
rooted in the idea of freedom, it Avas also penetrated 
Avitli tlic consciousness that real freedom is possible onl^y 
through discipline j and even tlic Prussian tendency to 
introduce into everything a kind of military drill Avas 
not unAvelcomc to him. As Socrates Avas compared to 
those figures of Silemis Avhich contained Avitliiii the imago 
of an Olympic god, so it may 1)0 said that in Hegel avo 
find an idealist, for Avliom truth, is poetry and religion 
one Avitli philosophy, in th(3 dress of a jmnctual and 
orderly civil serva-nt of the Prussian Oovernment. 

The great danger of a position such, as Hegel noAV 
held, — in close alliance Avith tlie Government, employed 
l)y it ill testing the candidates for the scliolastic pro- 
fession, and often consulted, liy it in reference to a,ca- 
demical appointments, — Avas that it tenuhid too mucli to 
confuse the official and the philosopher, and to cast a 
suspicion of political reserAm and accommodation, upon 
all the conservative, or apparently conservative, ten- 
\,d^'ncies of his social and religious speculation. Start- 
ting Avith the revolutionary principle, Hegel, by the 
natural development of his thougbt, liad, as avo liave 
I seen, been led to a vicAV of things Avhicli Avas nei tlun* 
. ^revolutionary nor reactionary, because ].)ased up<.)n ibo 
'l|Ldea of the evolution of humanity as an organism. He 
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had learned to recognise that the real is the rational,” 
that the “ sonl of the world is just;” yet not in the sense 
of a mere glorification of the status quo, hut in the sense 
that history is the x^rogressive manifestation of reason, 
and that, therefore, no true reform is x>ossihle which is 
not in its essence a develox)ment — Le.^ which is not 
already contained in germ in that which has to he re- 
formed. It is vain to command the seed to hecome an 
oak unless it is an acorn. Mere abstract ideals, there- 
fore, are worthless, and their ax:)plication can only lead 
to a general overturn without reconstruction. The rev- 
olutionary contemx:)t of the x>ast is fatal to all real x^ro- 
gress, for it is only in the x'>ast that we can find such an 
exx^lanation of the x^i’<^sent as may cnal)lc us to see in 
it the germ of the future, — ^Hhc sxhrit of the years to 
come, yearning to mix itself with life.” In religion, also, 
Hegel had gradually outgrown tlie hare negations of the 
Auflddriuuf^ and the Hellenism of his youth, and had 
learnt to recognise, in the Christian idea of self-realisa- 
tion through self-sacrilice, the x^rincixde that cxxdains the 
intellectual and moral life of man and the nature of the 
universe in which ho lives. Such a view sex^arated him 
at once from the Eevoliition and the reaction, from the 
X>revailing rationalism and from the reviving orthodoxy ; 
and it was certain to he misunderstood hy the x>artisans 
of hoth, Esx^ecially was it natural that to liherals in 
theology and x^olitics Hegel should seem to he an ob- 
scurantist and a x^olitical exuietist, — an “ official xdiiloso- 
X^licr,” won hy the bribes of place and x^ower to maintain 
the cause of obstruction with the weax^ons of reason. 
Xor can it he said that Hegel took much pains to avoid 
such misconception. His denunciation of tlie revolu- 
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tioiiary sophisms, and especially of the sentimental 
politics of Fries, whom in the preface to the ‘Philoso- 
phy of Eight ^ he calls the “ ringleader of the hosts of 
shallowness,” seemed to he no fair philosoi^hical con- 
troversy at a time when the Government, in the panic 
that followed the minder of Kotzebue, were adopting 
strict measures of repression in the universities, and 
Fries himself was in danger of being driven from his 
chair. When, however, a writer in the ‘ Literary Eeview ’ 
of Halle pointed to this coincidence, and characterised 
Hegel’s attack as an “ ignoble ” persecution of a man 
who was down, Hegel was deeply wounded and incensed, 
and even made the matter worse by complaining to the 
minister, Altenstein, that such an insinuation should be 
directed against him in a Eeview supported by the 
Government. Hegel declared that he had never once 
thought of Fries as a private person, but only of his 
principles; but though this declaration might be true 
— though, indeed, from a consideration of his general 
character, we may say certainly that it 'was true — yet 
Hegel shoidd have remembered that above all things it 
is needful for a philosopher to take care that the weapons 
of the spirit should not seem to be used to help the 
weapons of the llesh. In like manner, Hegel’s approxi- 
mation to orthodoxy, his desire to show that in all 
essentials he was one with the Christian church, and 
his attacks upon the ordinary rationalism, exposed liim, 
because of Ins official position, to the suspicion of com- 
promising unworthily the interests of scientific trutli, 
especially as he did not dwell with the same emphasis 
on tlie great, though in the main formal, cJiangcs — and 
especially the complete rejection of onlinary supernat- 
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uralism — wliicli are involved in tlic ircgclian interpre- 
tation of Christianity. 

Yet, on the whole, ITcgers attitude is neither un- 
natural nor inconsistent. If he felt in some degree 
tlie influence of the Eestoration period — if a certain 
weariness of political movement is visible in the writ- 
ings of his latest years — if he shows, as time goes on, 
an increasing proneness to reconciling views, and a 
disinclination to insist on a complete sifting of terms 
upon wliich the reconciliation shoidd 1)C made, — ‘W'e 
need not wonder at a change whicli is the onlinary 
result of age, and was above all natural to one who 
had lived through such a period of overturn and re- 
newal. “Finally, after forty years of Wiir and un- 
measurable confusion, an old heart might rejoice to 
see an end of it all, and the begiuning of a j)eriod of 
peaceful satisfaction,^^ as he said in one of his latest 
lectures, in reference to the French Eevolution of 1830. 
But Hegel knew, as he immediately goes on to show, 
that tliero were discords and unresolved antagonisms 
which Avould not let ]ncn rest in what had betiii attained. 
Apart from such “tints of the setting sun,” such natural 
leaning to rest in the attained, there is no tracu) of re- 
action in Hegel. Howliere do we find any unfaithful- 
ness to his fundamental principles, or a willingness to 
compromise any of the results that flowed from the 
natural development of his thought. If he atta,cks the 
Aiiflddnung., it is under the “modern standard of tlie 
free spirit,” and with a distinct rejection of the prin- 
ciple of authority in all its forms. If his polemic is 
more frccpiently directed against the extravagances of 
revolutionary theory than against the sopliistry of re- 
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action, it is not because his pliilosopliy has any special 
kinship with the latter, but rather for an opposite 
reason — because of that necessity of development which 
forces every new principle into a struggle with its im- 
mediate predecessor. Hegel, in fact, assumed, pcrliaps 
prematurely, that the scepticism of the AiiJkUmuuj liad 
completed its work, and that the conllict vdth ortliodoxy 
and the struggle with feudality wms so far settled and 
done with, that it was now safe to recognise the sub- 
stantial unity of the life that once cxinnssed itself in 
these forms with that which expressed itself in liis own 
philosophy; while with those who stood nearer to him- 
s(ilf, and started from the same principle of reason and 
lil)erty, he felt himself obliged to fight out the battle 
to the end. 

hlcanwhile the allies whom Hegel was willing to 
acknowledge were not always willing to acknowledge 
him. The orthodox suspected pliilosopliy et dona fer- 
cntcnij and refused to trust to a dialectical proof of 
Clnistian ideas, •which they feared to be no proof of 
Christianity as they understood it. And if statesmen 
like Altenstein and Hardenberg, who were lilierals at 
heart, and who promoted Hegel before tlio reaction 
had fairly sot in, were willing to loolc with favour 
on his ]3olitical speculations, yet, towards tlie end of 
Hegel’s life, Avhen the policy of rejiression '\ras finally 
adopted, a suspicion seems to have arisen in the Court 
that there was some “perilous stuff” in the Pliil- 
osophy of Eight,’ — as indeed there -was for a Govern- 
ment which was still refusing to grant many of those 
popular institutions which that book declares to be 
necessary for a free people. Hegel’s last days were 
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distiirljed by a dispute witli his old pupil Gans, which 
is said to have arisen from tlie democratic inferences 
drawn by the latter from tlic ‘ Philosophy of Eight/ 
And the rise, after his death, of a branch of the Hegelian 
school, Avhich exaggerated to distortion those very aspects 
of the Hegelian theory on which the philosoplier himself 
had seemed to lay less emphasis, was the natural reaction 
from its apparent temporary identification with the Prus- 
sian system of State and Church. Philosopliy, like re- 
ligion, must seek to view human life in relation to those 
principles which arc at the making and the unmaking 
of states ; it cannot sit on a hill reinote to reason 
al30ut abstractions ; it cannot but attempt to compreliend 
that greatest of organisms, tlie State, Avliich, in the “ archi- 
tectonic of its rationality,” is the highest result of the 
conscious and unconscious working of reason in the life 
of man ; but, like religion, it must sulfer loss, when it 
is drawn down into tlie region of immediate practical 
politics, and confounded wdtli the attack and defence 
of special measures and institutions. 

Hegefs real work, however, had little to <lo with, the 
changing politics of the Government wliicli employed 
him. He was a teacher, and not a statesman, — a tcaicher 
whose main mission in life it was to find expression for 
one great leading idea, whicli should reconcile men to 
the world, and revive the power that seemed to be 
passing away from the Christian faith, as well as to 
imbue his pupils with the new philosophic method, by 
which that idea was to bo d(3Vcloped and applied. Por 
this work his position at Beiiiii gave him a great oppor- 
tunity. During the first ten years of his residence his 
influence on the students of the great university was 


coiitiiiiially increasing ; and tlioiigli after that period the 
decline of bodily vigour, or at least of the buoyancy 
necessary to the successful teacher, Ijcgan to bo percepti- 
ble, he was, till the end of his life, in 1831, recognised 
as occupying in philosophy a place almost analogous to 
that which Goethe held in the world of letters. His 
pupils, indeed, were fond of associating the two names 
together ; and the circumstance that their birthdays fell 
on successive days was used in the year 182G to unite 
tliem in one continuous festival, in wliich the enthusiasm 
of Hegers present and past students found its culminating 
expression. Hegel himself seemed to take this a])otheosis 
as a proof that his work was nearly done, when, in his 
address to his assembled friejids, he said, with, tliat grand 
simplicity that always marked his acceptance of tlio facts 
of life : If one lives long enough, one must l.»e content 
to take this also among tlie experiences of lilh-, no longer 
to SCO one’s self beside, or at the head of, younge.r men, 
but to stand to them as age to youth; and that point of 
life has now come for me.” 

If we ask for the sources of this inllnence, W(i can- 
not attriljute it to any of those external advantage's 
of address and manner whicli distinguislnal Fichte and 
Schelling. Cousin, who may he said to luive Ixjeii 
the pupil of hoth Hegel and h^clielling, contrasts tlic 
.flowing elorpicnce of the latter wutli tlie powerful, 
though cmljarrassed, diction, the fixed gaze, ami the 
clouded brow ” of Ilegel, “ which seemed to Ixi an 
image of thought turned hack upon itsdf.” And from 
Hotho, one of Hegel’s most distinguished pu]»ils, we 
have an accoimt of him, wliicli — tliougli something may 
he allowed for the fervour of dis(hp)leship — ona]>lcs us 
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vividly to realise the inijDression made l^y him both in 
public and in private. 

^‘It Avas at the beginning of my student -life that one 
morning I A^entiired to present myself, sliyly, yet full of 
trust, in Hegel’s room. He sat before a broad writing-talde, 
and Avas impatiently turning over the books an<l papers AAdiicdi 
lay heaped in some disorder upon it. His figure aaus bent 
in premature age, and yet had a look of natiA^e toughness and 
force ; a yelloAV-grey dressing-goAvn hung from liis shoulders, 
covering his person doAvn to tlie ground. Tliere Avas nothing 
very noticeable in his general external appearance — no im- 
posing height or charm of manner; rather an impression of 
a certain honest downright ness, as of some citizen of the 
olden time, AA'as conveyed in Ids Avhole l)earing. Tlic first 
impression of his face, hoAvever, I shall not easily forgiit. 
Pale and relaxed, his features hung doAvn as if lifeless ; no 
destructive passion was mirrored in them, Imt only a loiig 
history of patient thought. The agony of doubt, the ferment 
of unappeasable mental disturbance, seemed never to have 
tortured, never at least to haAm overpoAvered him, in all 
his forty years of brooding, seeking, and linding ; ordy the 
restless impulse to dcA^’etop the early geim of happily dis- 
covered truth Avitli ever greater depth and riches — Avith ever 
greater strictness of iiieAU table logic — had furroAved the brow, 
the cheeks, the mouth. When his mind Avas sluml)ering, 
the features appeared old and Avithered ; Avhen it aAvoke, 
they expressed all the earnestness and strength of a tlioiight, 
Avliich, through the persistent ellVirt of years, had lieen doAad- 
oped to completeness. What dignity lay in the Avliole head, 
in the finely formed nose, the high but somewhat retreating 
broAV, the peaceful chin 1 The noldeuess of good faith and 
thorough rectitude in great and litth*., tlie clear conscious- 
ness of having sought satisfaction in truth alone, Avas, in tbc 
most individual Avay, imprinted on every feature. I laid ex- 
pected a testing and inspiring discourse about philoso]>hy, 
and Avas mightily surprised to hear nothing of the kind. 


Just returned from a tour in the Netherlands, Hegel would 
talk of nothing hut the cleanliness of the cities, the charm 
and artificial fertility of the country, the green far-stretching 
meadows, the ponds, canals, tower-like mills, and well-made 
roads, the art treasures, and the formal hut comfortahle man- 
ner of living of the citizens ; so that after half an hour I felt 
myself as much at home in Holland as wd th liimselh 

“ When, after a few days, I saw him again in the pro- 
fessorial chair, I could not at first accommodate myself 
either to the manner of his outward address or the in^vard 
sequence of his thoughts. There he sat, with relaxed, half- 
sullen air, and, as he spoke, kept turning backwards and 
forwards the leaves of his long folio manuscript ; a constant 
hacking and coughing disturbed the even flow of speecli ; 
every x^i’oposition stood isolated by itself, and seemed to 
force its way out all broken and twisted ; every word, 
every syllable was, as it were, reluctantly let go, receivdng 
from the metallic ring of the broad Swabian dialect a 
strange emphasis, as if it were the most important thing 
to be said. Yet the whole appearance compelled sucli deep 
respect, such a feeling of reverence, and attracted l.)y such, a 
na'ioe expression of overpowering earnestness, that, v'itli, all 
,my discomfort, and though I may ha^n understood little 
enough of what was said, 1 felt myself irresistibly l)oun(l 
to him. And no sooner, by zeal and patience, had I accus- 
tomed myself to these outward defects of his address, than 
they and its inward merits seemed to unite themselves int<.) 
an organic whole, which claimed to he judged l.)y itself alone. 

“An easy -flowing eloquence presupposes that one has 
made up one’s final accounts with tlie matter in liand, ami 
therefore an ability of a merely formal kind is aljle, to chatter 
away wdth cheap attractiveness, without rising al)ove the 
region of commonplace. He;gel's w^ork, on the other liand, 
w^as to call up the most pow’erful thoughts out of the deepest 
ground of things, and to bring them as living forces to liear 
upon his audience; and for this it w^as necessary tliat, — often 
as they had been meditated and recast tlirougli past years,-— 
at every new expression they should be reproduced afresh 
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in liiniself. A more vivid and plastic representation of tliis 
hard conflict and birth-labour of thought than Hegel’s man- 
ner of address could not be conceived. As the oldest pro- 
phets, the more vehemently they struggle with language, 
utter with the more concentrated force that tliought whicli 
they half conquer, and which half conquers them, so did he 
struggle and overcome by the unwieldy verve, of his ex2:>ression. 
Entirely lost in his sul^ject, he seemed to deA^elo^) it out of 
itself for its own’ sake, and scarcely at all for the sake of the 
hearer; and an almost paternal anxiety for clearness softened 
the rigid earnestness Avdiich otherwise might have repelled 
one from the recejDtion of such hard-won thoughts. Stam- 
mering already at the beginning, he forced his w’ay on, 
made a new beginning, again stopped sliort, spoke and 
meditated : tlie exact word seemed ever to be in request, and 
just then it came with iiifallilde certainty. . . . Now one 

felt one had grasped a 2n*o2)osition, and expected a fiii’llior 
advance to be made. In vain. The thought, instead of 
advancing, kept turning with similar words again and again 
round the same point. Yet if tlie wearied attention was 
allowed to stray for a moment, one found, on returning, 
that one had lost the thread of the discoui’sc. For slowly 
and carefully, by apparently insignificant intermediate steps, 
a thought had been made to limit itself so as to show its 
one-sidedness, had been broken up into diffm'ences and en- 
tangled in contradictions, the solution of which suddenly 
brought what seemed most o^iposed to a higher reunion. 
And thus, ever ciireMly resuming again what had been, 
gone over before, and dee^iening and transforming it by new 
diwsions and richer reconciliations, the waniderful stream of 
thought fbwvcd on, twdsting and struggling wdth itself, now 
isolating and now uniting, now delaying and now sjiringiiig 
forwaxrd wdth a leaj), but alwnxys steadily moving to its goal. 
Even one who could follow with full insight and intelligence, 
without looking to the right or to the lei‘t, saw himself tliroxvn 
into the most strange tension and agony of mind. To such 
depths w^as thought carried dowm, to such infinite o^ipositions 
xvas it torn asunder, that all that had been won seeiued ever 
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-i-tgain to be lost, and after tlie liigliest effort the intelligence 
'f i^eenied to be forced to stand in silence at tlie bounds of its 


faculty. But it was just in tliese depths of the apparently un- 
decipherable that that powerful spirit livud and moved v'itli 
the greatest certainty and calm. Then first his voice rose, liis 
eye glanced sharply over tlie audience, and lighted up vutli 
the calmly glowing flame of conviction, while in words that 
now flowed without hesitation, lie measured the heights and 
dexfihs of the soul. What he uttered in such moments was 
so clear and exhaustive, of such simple self-evidencing pow'cr, 
that every one who could grasp it felt as if he liad found and 
thought it for himself; and so completely did all previous 
ways of thinhing vanish, tliat scarce a remembrance I’e- 
mained of the days of dreaming, in which such thoughts 
liad not yet been awakened. 

‘h . . From his earliest youth Hegel had given him- 
self with unwearied rectitude of purpose to every kind of 
scientific study ; in later years he had lived for a time, like 
Schillei', estranged from the world, almost as in a cloister, 
while the impulse towards active lilb was fermenting within 
liim. When he emerged from retirement, life siil jccted liim 
to a hard school, outward embarrassments hemmed liim in 
on all sides; and clearly as he saw the necessity of a complete 
remoulding of science, yet at that time he was fiir from feel- 
ing in himself the power to achieve such a reform by his 
own efforts. For he was one of those strong natures which 
only after a long process of growth, in the full maturity of 
manhood, reveal all their depth, hut 'vvliicli tlien lu-iiig to 
the riper completion what has been so long developed in 
silence. When I first knew him his main works were puh- 
lislied, his fame stood high, and also in all externals his posi- 
tion was fortunate. This comfort and peace lent to Iris 
whole hearing — excex3t when his temper was fretted or 
blunted by bodily suffering — the most thorough kindliness. 
How gladly I met him on his daily wallcs ; tliongh. he 
seemed to move forward with effort and witliout spring, he 
was really more robust and forcilde than Ave younger men. 
He Avas ready for eA^ery pleasure-party, — nay, complete lu- 
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laxation seemed, with advancing years, to have become more 
and more necessary to him. Who would then have recog- 
nised in him the deepest spirit of his time'? Ever ready for 
talk, he rather sought to avoid, than to encourage, scientific 
subjects : the day’s gossip, the on clits of the city, were wel- 
come to him ; political news, the art of the moment, came in 
for a share of his attention ; and as his aim was amusement 
and recreation, be often approved at such moments what at 
other times he would have blamed, defended what he had 
before rejected, and found no end of chafling me for my judi- 
cial strictness and straitness. What life there was in liiin at 
such times! Yet if one Avalked beside him, there V'as no 
getting on ; for at every other moment he stood still, spoke, 
gesticulated, or sent forth a hearty ringing laugh; and wliat- 
ever he miglit say, e^'en when it was untenable and spoken 
to provoke contradiction, one was tempted to agree with 
him, so clearly and vigorously was it expressed. An equally 
agreeable companion he V'as at concerts and theatres — li\'ely, 
inclined to applaud, ever i*eady for talk and jest, and con- 
tent even, when it came to that, with tlie commonplaces of 
good society. Especially was he easy to please with his 
favourite singers, actresses, and poets. In business, on the 
other hand, Ins sharp understanding made him so painfully 
exact in weighing cwny fro and coii^ so scrupulous and ol.)sti- 
nate, tliat men of quick decisive ways were often driven to 
despair by him; yet, if he had once resolved, his firmness 
was immovable. Eor in practical matters lie had no want 
of insight ; only the execution was ditficult lor liim, and the 
smaller tlie matter the more heljdcss he was. Ecptllent 
personalities, who were opposed to the whole direction of his 
efforts, he could not abide, especially when their want ot‘ a 
fixed way of thinking had pained him in regard to that 
which he revered most : only in his most happy moods 
could one induce him to have any relations with. such, 
people. But when friends gathered round liim, vdiat an 
attracti\'e loving caniaraderic distinguished him from all 
others ! Tlie minute nuance of manners was not in his 
vary; but a certain suinenhat ceremonious Ao/ov/cevb frank- 
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ness united itself so happily, with jest where jest was in 
place, with earnest where the occasion rec|nired earnestness, 
and always with an ecjiiable good-humoiir, that all those 
suiTOimdiiig him were instinctively drawn into the same 
tone. He was fond of the society of ladies ; and where he 
knew them well, the fairest were always sure of a sportive 
devotion, which, in the ])leasant security of approaching age, 
had maintained the fresliness of youth. The greater the 
retirement in which liis earlier laborious years had passed 
away, the greater was his pleasure in later days to live in 
society ; and as if his own depth needed to find a compensa- 
tion ill the tri^dality or commonplace of others, at times he 
took pleasure in people of the commonest stamp, and even 
seemed to cherish for them a kind of good-humoured prefer- 
ence. With what natural dignity, on the other hand, and with 
what unaffected earnestness, did he appear when some public 
occasion made it necessary for him to come forward ! And how 
many long hours of advice, of testing, of confirmation, v^as he 
ready to devote to those who sought his aid and guidance ! 
If Plato celebrates how Socrates at the baii<[uet preserved 

^ complete sobriety and measure even in the full tide of enjoy- 

ment, and when all the others were sleeping around, (‘.ontinued 
witli Aristophanes and Agathon to drink and phi losopl rise, 
till lie left them overcome at cock-crow, and went out to the 
Lyceum to spend the day as usual, and only at the second 
evening cared to lay himself down to rest — I may surely 
say that Hegel alone, of all men whom I have seen, brought 
before my eyes this image of joyous, untiring energy, with, 
a \’i^dd force of realisation that can never be forgot.” ^ 


Hegel’s life at Ecrliii was not very fertile in direct 
literary effort, though it was there for the most part tliat 
those lectures were jmoduced and delivered which form 
the greater part of his published works. Eesides the 
‘Philosophy of Eight,’ during this period two more 

1 Hotbo, Yorstudien fiiv Li'.ben und Kuiisl, pp. 38o-30‘.t 
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editions of the ‘ Encyclopaidia/ the last with consider- 
able alterations, were given to the world, and the first 
volinne of the ^ Logic ^ was thoroughly revised. And 
in 1827, the Berlin Jalirbilcher for Scientific Criticism, 
which were in the main, though not entirely, an organ 
of the Hegelian school, began to be issued j and to this 
Hegel during the following years contributed a iiuinbcr 
of important articles. 

In 1830 he was chosen Eector of the University; and 
the festival of the third centenary of the Augsburg Con- 
fession gave him an opportunity again to declare his 
adherence to the Standard of the Erec Spirit,^’ set up 
by Luther. The same year brought the July Kevolu-' 
tion in Paris, and troubled him, as it troul iled Hicbuhr 
and many others, with the fear that France was again 
about to set the world on fire. This feeling sliortly after 
found its exjoression in an article written on the English 
Eeforin Bill of 1831. In this article there are many 
severe criticisms on the English constitution, whicli had 
much justilication tlum, and liavc not altogether ceased 
to be applicable now. But the main point lies in tlio 
distinction between “formal” and “real” freedom — in. 
other words, l)etwcen popular government and rational 
institutions, witli whi(.*h Hegel appa,rently seeks to con- 
sole his countrymen for the slow develojnncnt of tlio 
former in Prussia. The “ungodly jungle” of English 
law, the scmi-fcudal arrangements of landed inherit- 
ance, the power of the liereditary aristocracy, the abus(‘s 
of the English Church, and in connection with this, tlu'- 
Englisli tendency to treat public oHie.es a.s private pro- 
perty, are compared with tlui more rational system intro- 
duced into these ma, timers in Prussia, by tlw‘. C-rowii acting 
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tliroiigli enlightened ministers and civil servants; and 
Hegel is too near the French Eevoliition not to have 
many fears about a system like the English, in which 
the movement of reform cannot he initiated by the 
Crown, — which has lost all real power, — but must 
be won by the struggle of popular forces against a 
privileged aristocracy. Yet he sees the inevitable- 
ness of the change embodied in the Eeforni Bill, and 
points to the English experience of municipal self- 
government as a security against the dangers of revolu- 
tionary principles. The sagacity of many of Hegel’s 
remarks has been proved by the subsequent history of 
the political movement in this country ; what is defec- 
tive in them is mainly due to the want of a living 
experience of the w'orking of a free state, and perhaps 
also of a closer view of the English character. It is 
noticeable that even the moderate liberalism of this 
paper was too much for the growing fears of the Prus- 
sian Government, and a second part of it, which. Hegel 
was preparing, was stopped by the censor. 

This article was Hegel’s last work, if wo except a 
preface to the new edition of his ‘Logic,’ wliich ends 
somewhat sadly with an admission of the defects of 
his own development of the great principle of his pliil- 
osophy, and an expression of his fear that the inter- 
val of political quiet, which had given sucli a favour- 
able opportunity for philosophical culture, had come 
’ to an end. “ One who has taken for his task to 
develop for the first time an independent structure of 
philosophical science in these latter days, must be re- 
' minded of the story that Plato wrote and rewrote his 
‘ Eepublic ’ seven times over. This remen il>rance, and 
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tlie comparison it suggests, might well awake a desire 
that, for a work whicli, as heloiigiiig to tlic nioclerii 
world, has to deal with a harder subject, and to woik 
upon a material of much greater conij^ass, there might 
he given time to write and rewrite it even seventy 
times and seven. But wliile he tlius thinks of tlie 
greatness of the task, the writer must content himself 
with what it has been allowed him to attain under tlie 
pressure of circumstances, under the unavoidable dis- 
sipation of energy caused by the greatness and many- 
sidedness of the interests of the times, and with 
haunting presence of a doubt whether, amid the loud 
noises of the day, and the deafening lialible of vain 
opinion that cares for nothing liut noise, tlieiT; is left 
any room for sympathy with tlie i)assionless stillness of 
a science of pure thought.^’ 

Seven days after these words, weiglity witli the 
melancholy of genius, were wittten, Hegel stniek: 
down by a sudden attack of cliolera. 'hliis pc^stilenee. 
had been raging in Berlin during the suninKr, and 
had caused him to withdraw his family to a (‘.onni.ry 
house in the neighbourhood, a.nd during tb(i vacation 
almost to break oil all eonnectiou with tlm e.ity. Ihil. 
in the week previous to his death, he had returm'.d to 
his work, and had liegiin bis h'ctun'S, on Tlmrsdjiy and 
Friday, the 10th. and llih of hTovemlxu’, with a iiic 
and energy of cx.pres.sio.n Avhieh. surprised his Iknucts, 
and in whicli tlierc was, peihaps, something of tlui 
false strength of disease*. On Satiinlay he still, did 
some nniversity duties; lint on Sunday In*, was sud- 
denly seized l)y the cliolera, in its most virnl(‘,nt foian, 
and the next day passed awa.y in a (piict, slei'p, wi(h 
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out having ever felt an apprehension of clanger. He 
was buried in a spot which he himself had chosen, 
beside Solger, and Pichte, his great 2:)redecessor. ^Hlis 
death,” wrote Varnhagen von Ense, “was as fortunate 
as death can ever be. With un weakened spirit, in 
vigorous activity, at the height of his fame and influ- 
ence, surrounded by the proofs of Ids success, content 
witli his position, taking a lively sliare in the social 
pleasures and showing a friendly sympathy in all the 
life of the capital, — he passed away from the midst 
of all these interests wuthout regret or pain ; for the 
nature and iiame of his illness remained unknown to 
him, and ho might fall asleep with the dream of re- 
covery. But for us, what an avdul void ! he was the 
corner-stone of our university.” 

Of Hegers personal character and genius it is not 
necessary to add much to what has already l^een said. 
What strikes us most in his life., as in his philosoph}", 
is the combination of a deeply idealistic, poetical, and 
religious view of the world, with that practical good 
sense and that critical keenness of understanding wliicli 
are usually the possession of another onler of minds. 
The inner life of pious feeling, the subtle suggestions 
of art, all the forms in which poetry, redigion, and 
philosophy have expressed mcifls consciousness of the 
infinite, were open secrets to him, and it was in this 
clement that he lived and moved with the utmost 
freedom. But though his greatest strength, lay in his 
imaginative and speculative grasp of tlie things of the 
spirit, it was not as an idealistic, still less as a, poidic 
genius that he impressed most of the imiu(Mli;ii.(‘. ob- 
servers of his life. Until a comparatively late period, 
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wlieii growing clearness of se]f>conscionsness linO 1)rf)ug]if, 
with it greater frcccloni of uttcaviiicc, li<*. -was geiicriilly 
regarded rather as a man of strong iindcrstaiKling and 
definite practical aims, Avithout snperstiiioiis or illnsioiis 
of any sort. At college Ids most intiimite fi’itmds 
evidently looked npon him as a good -hum our(‘d and 
reasonahle companionj whose premature sobriety of 
judgment Avas inconsistent Avitli a,ny idea, of gmnns. 
Even at a much later date the pocst lldlderlin, avIio 
kncAV him as aa^cII as aii}^ oik.^, calls him a Jiian of <‘alin 
prosaic understanding’’ (vv/./z/V/er Vcrf^hnKh'.^iiK'iiyrh)^ and 
Schclliiig, — tliougli tins, it is tru(‘, Avas afl.(‘r his ]>i’ea<’h 
Avith Hegel — Avrites of 1dm to tlie same. ('(leef. “Sueh 
a pure example of iuAvard and oui.ward ])r(»se. must In- 
held sacred in these, our ov(‘.r-j) 0 (‘tie, days: for all of 
us have noAV and again a, tomdi of scudaimmlulity, and 
a, gainst this such a bs])irit that deni(‘H’ ^ is an exf^ellent 
corrective.” In these Avords tluu'e is, indeed, a. eerlain 
one-sidedness of judgment, Avhieh can only In* eNjdained 
as personal hitterness — for, after lh(‘, ^ rineiionieiHht'yv,’ 
it Avas alisurd to S[)ealv of Hegel as essentially jn’nsaie ; 
y(‘.t there is pi’ol)a.hIy a, Iso a, j’<‘eniT(‘iie(‘ {(» \vii:ii, wn:-. 
really the lirst iniim'ssion pi-ddiie.ed hy ihgtd on ('in' 
Avhose AVtxikiK'ss AViis, that he, never e«»uld undersiaiid 
the rerpdrennmts of prose. 

How this view of IhguFs na-tuie. a.nd h'udmieie.; \va,i 
undoii1)tedly and (mtirely (U’rniH'ous. The eritieal under 
standing — that sense of iinite c.onditions which is the 
essence of prose, and Avhicli (amstitntes wha,t is <'alled a 
hanjK'r of mind in sc.ieiua* or j»ractiea! life was, 
pOArerfully devehtped in Iligvl. Tmt it Avas hy ii<> means 
All allusion to ilia acs<Ti|)l.lon Jif Mcplji.s!,i)|tln>],-;i in • 1 
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tlie predominant cliaractcristic of his genius, as we see it 
in his works. There are, however, reasons why it should 
have seemed to be so to those who looked at Hegel 
from the outside. One is that, though he was certainly 
not prosaic, he was almost entirely without an element 
wliich is most commonly mistaken for poetry, and which, 
in the passage just cpioted, Schelling seems to confuse 
with it. To the impression of the beautiful and the 
ideal he was always open, and as wo have seen, his 
whole thought was for a long period moulded by the 
influence of Greek art and literature. But he was not 
sentimental, and he even had a dislike of the “ effusions 
of sensibility,’^ which is rather uncommon in a German, 
and which must have been still more uncommon in the 
age of Werther. Hence he seems to have affected his 
countrymen somewhat in the same way that the manner 
of Englishmen usually affects them, as sliowing a lack in 
sympathy and spontaneity, and also — such is tlic natural 
judgment of less reserved natures — of poetic feeling. 
Yet the history of literature does not show that the 
native springs of hnaginative feeling and expression are 
less genuine and copious in England than in Germany. 
And of few men could it be said with more certainty 
tliat he had “ music in his soul/’ than of the author of 
the ^ Phmiomeiiology ’ and the ^ Lectures on ^Esthetic.’ 

Another characteristic of Hegel was closely connected 
with this want of what is technically called “ sensilrility.” 
He never ^^made his studies in public,” or in any way 
gave his thoughts to the world till they were ripe. 
Scarcely even did lie communicate them to liis most 
intimate friends. The important studies of his youth 
on the histoiy and nature of religion, of whicli some 
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account has been given in a pix'-vious chapter, were pro- 
bably never heard of l)y any one till ili(‘y were bre light 
to light by his biographer: and it is most likely thal-, to 
his friends as to the puldic, Ids published Avritings waoHi 
the first revelation of a speculative genius Avliose d(V[)t]i 
and riches they had scarcely even suspected. In see.ii'ty 
Hegel sought for relaxation, for extraneous inteinsts 
which iniglit break the tension of the iniun’ life of 
thought; and except, perhaps, for a short time during 
his alliance Avith 8chelling, lie newer really ] hi lose] disc, d 
■iDitli any one — iiever developed Iiis specubitions by the. 
living interchange of ideas, but always by solitary nieVli- 
tation. In no pursuit, lie says and npisds stnanil 
times, “is one so solitary as in pliilosopby ; ” and tliis is 
specially true of his own philosojdiic. life, Avliich always 
AA^ent on beloAV the surface as a liichhvn process of hrood- 
ing thought, and seldom slioAVcd iis(df to oflu'.rs exenpt 
in the completed result. Hence tlios(‘- Avdio Avitiu'ssed 
the oiitAvard life of tlie diligent tutor, or (‘ditor, or 
schoolmaster, or ev(',n those, in laiiT days, wlio met 
Hegel at tlie Avliist-iahle or in th(‘, theatri*, or lisl.ciicd, 
in general society, to his rea<ly talk aJ)out ai't and 
jiolitics, and indeed aliout oauay tiling exe.ejit philo- 
sophy, might not suspi'ct tluit th('.y had sian almost 
nothing of the niaii. .It Avas only in his diriM't work as 
a Avriter and teacher of philosophy that th(‘. inner life, of 
thought — Avhich Avith hiiuAvas almost (iV(‘,ry tiling fre<‘ly 
revealed itself. And {‘.veil in his proh'ssorial teiu'hiiig it 
reveahd itself so simply and diivctly, working on tin*. 
Iiearers (Uitirely by its own jxiwer iiml not by any of 
the arts of the ora.tor,- — ~tha,t the essentia.I diptli a, ml (‘am- 
cstness of liis character, as AV(3ll a.s tin*. po(‘.tic iiisigldj 
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whicli was, so to speak, held in solution by the scien- 
tific strictness of his method, were apparent only to 
the few. 

Hegers style is, in many ways, a mirror of his mind. 
It may bo described as a good stylo spoiled by the desire 
of scientihe completeness and accuracy, and by the very 
weight of concentrated meaning whicli it is forced to 
convey. This, indeed, is no more than the fact ; for his 
earlier writing — c.r/., in the unpublished treatise on the 
relations of positive and natural religion — has an ease 
and How which is wanting to his later works. In the 
^ Plnnnomenology ’ there is already a good deal of that 
^‘repulsive terminology” which has often been com- 
plained of by those who will not recognise that it is 
almost as difficult to put metaphysical, as to put physical, 
science into the language of literature. Yet not only in 
that treatise, which is Hegers literary masterpiece, but 
also in nearly all liis works, when the sulgect allows of 
it, there arc long passages which, for verve and beauty 
of expression, challenge comparison with the masters of 
style. hsTor, even in his most abstruse works, can one 
read many pages Avithout coming upon some of tliose 
poAverful epigrammatic sayings, lighted iq) at once with 
dialectic and poetry, Avitli AAdiich he loves to clench his 
argument. Generally, hoAvcA^er, the stress of tliougbt, 
and the effort to fix it in dehnitc formulas, is too great 
to permit anything like pure literary form; and it is 
only on a second or third reading that avc become uAvaro 
of the living floAvers of imagination Avhich are scattered 
among the hard stones of the road oAmr which ayo liave 
been carried. The harshness and abstruseiiess of philoso- 
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pliical terminology, and tlie painfully subtle movement 
of an endless dialectic, are almost all that is at first seen 
l)y tliG student ; and it is only when lie learns how to 
break through this outward husk that he is able to reach 
the kernel of truth — truth poetical as well as philoso- 
phical — which it conceals. 




CHAPTEE VI. 

THE PROBLEM OF rillLOSOPHY — STATEMENT OF IT BY 
KANT, FICHTE, SCHELLING, AND HEGEL. 

It is the peculiar strengtli of tlic modern time that it 
has reached a clear perception of the finite world as 
finite j that in science it is positive — Le.^ that it takes 
particular facts for no more than they are; and that 
in practice it is unembarrassed by superstition — /.c., by 
tlie tendency to treat particular tilings and persons as 
mysteriously sacred. The first immediate awe and rever- 
ence, vdiich arose out of the confusion of the absolute 
and universal witli the relative and particular, or, in 
simpler language, of the divine with the human, the 
ideal with tlic real, has passed away from the world. 
The artist and the poet, indeed, still Icecp up the con- 
fusion or identification ; it is their work to give 

“To one brief niomcnt caught from fleetiiig time 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity.” 

But we no longer take the artist or poet as a prophet ; 
we cannot seriously and permanently worsli ip the ohjects 
which he makes us admire. Whenever the evanescent 
light “ that never was on sea or land ’’ fades a^vay from 
them, we are obliged to see that it never was there, and 
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to treat tlic things and beings on which it fell as merely 
individual things and beings, like the things and beings 
around them. Wq are unable to believe in a God who 
is here and not there, in an ideal which is a happy ex- 
ception. And the poet’s vision, therefore, will neces- 
sarily become to us a dream, if it is not conceived as 
pointing to something more universal, of which he does 
not spealv. The scientific sense, which has gradually 
communicated itself even to many of those wlio are not 
scientific, forces us to see in iDarticular things not ideals, 
but merely oxaniplcs of general classes, and to regard 
them all as connected to each other by laws of necessary 
relation, in such a way that tlicy arc ip.n) facia deprived 
of any exceptional or independent position. How can 
we treat anytliing as deserving of praise or worship for 
itself, if, to explain it, wo have to look, not to itself, but 
to its conditions and causes ? And when science luds us 
treat everything in this manner, how can there bo any- 
thing left to reverence ? Zeus is dethroned, and Vortex 
reigns in his place.” ^ Hor can we count it a more respcict- 
able w^orsliip wlicn we are told to adore tlie unknoAvii, 
which always lies at the end of every finite series of causes 
and efrects, so long as no reason is given to suppose tba.t 
what lies beyond our knowledge is other than a conia*nuar 
tion of the chain that lies within it. The unde.v (doped 
terms of an infinite mathematical series liavc no prirhn- 
ence over those that have been ascertained, a,nd we 
cannot find any special reason for admiration in tlie 
fact that tlio series cannot be com[dct(id. An (aidless 
stream of hiiites is tlie negation of all worsliip, a,nd it 
docs not matter whetlier we ri'gard its (aidlessness or 
1 Ari.st(.)pli:iii(js, Nultcs,” oSl, S2S. 
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the finitude of its parts. To find an object of reverence, 
\ve must he able in some way or other to rise to an 
original source of life, out of which this manifold exist- 
ence flows, and which, in all this variety and change, 
never forgets or loses itself. A world of endless deter- 
mination is a jDi’osaic world, into which neither poetry 
nor religion can enter. To rise to cither, we must find 
that whicli is self-determined, — we must have shown to 
us a fountain of fresh and original life. When we have 
found 7//, a /f, the multiplicity of forms, the endless series 
of appearances, will begin to take an ideal meaning, Ijc- 
cause we shall see in them the Protean masks of a Peing 
which is never absolutely hidden, but in the perishing 
of one form and the coming of another is ever more 
fully revealing itself. It is by this suggestion of such a 
self -revealing unity that Goethe at a touch gives poetic 
life to the picture of change which modern science has 
set before us : — 

In the floods of life, in the storm of deeds. 

Up and down I lly, 

Hitlier, thither weave, 

From Ihrth to grave. 

An endless weft, 

A clianging sea 
Of glowing life. 

Thus in the whistling loom of Time I ply, 
Weaving the living robe of Deity.” 

The great question of philpsopliy is ydiether such a 
unity in totality, such a self-determined principle of in- 
finite change, can in any sense be verified, or made an 
, object of knowledge. And this for us is so difficult a 
question, just because the modern consciousness^bf the 
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natural world, as an interconnection of plienomcnal 
causes, is so clear and precise. ISTo longer is it possible, 
as it once was, to intercalate tlie ideal, tlie divine, as it 
were surreptitiously, as one existence in a world otherwise 
secular and natural. Under the acknowledged reign of 
law, the world is a connected drama in which there is 
no place for episodes. I-Ience we can find the ideal any- 
where, only by finding it everywhere ; we can see any- 
tliing higher in the world than contingent and finite 
existences, only by recasting our view of it as a whole ; 
we can get beyond the scientific conce23tion of jihcno- 
iiiena in their connection as causes and efiects, only by ; 
transforming that conception itself, liy awakening science 
to a new consciousness of its presuppositions, and by lead- 
ing if through this consciousness to a reinterpretation of • 
its results. It no longer avails to assail finite science 
from the outside, in the way of finding cxccptioiis to 
its laws, or phenomena wdiich it cannot explain. A. 
long discipline has taught it to regard such exceptional 
or residual phenomena simply as the means of correcting 
and widening its ideas of law. If it is assailable at all, 
it is from the, inside, in its fundamental conception of 
law itself, — in its idea of that universal necessity under 
which it reduces all tilings. 

hTow the great idealistic movement of Germany was, 
in its essence, an attempt to find a basis of this kind. , 
^ its first representative, asked where a iilace can * 
be found for “ God, freedom, immortality,” consistently 
with the universal reign of law in the natural world — 
in other words, consistently with the necessary connec- 
tion of all objects of experience in sjjacc and time. Uor 
did he seek to find such a place by questioning the uni- 
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versality of this necessary interdependence of all things 
and events ; rather he reasserted it, and finally con- 
f rmed it, by the proof that such universality is the pre- 
condition of all intelligible experience. C)l)jects, things, 
and events — a ynnld of ..experience — exist for us, and 
can exist for ns, only in so far as our sensitive impres- 
sions are deterniiiied and related to each other according 
to universal principles. 01.)jectivity and universality arc 
equivalents of each other, and to say that an ol.)ject 
might exist which was not clef nitely determined as to 
its quality and quantity, or def nitely related to all other 
objects ill space and time both in its pinsistencc and in 
its changes, is to use words without meaning. If wn 
could imagine such an oTijcct — or, what is the same 
thing, if we could imagine a series of impressions or 
perceptions which yet it was impossible to bring under 
the general laws of the connection of experience — we 
should be conceiving of something inconsistent with 
the very existence of experience. If there were such 
objects, they could not be objects for us. 

AVhilc, however, the reign of law is tlius determined 
to be absolute for all objects of experience, and while 
the principle of rational empiricism, that there exists a 
, universal and unchangeable order of things, is thus raised 
' from a presumption to a certitude, it is just here, at tlic 
point where tlic last jiossibility of escape from the ncces- 
. sity of nature seems to be closed up, tliat Kant finds the 
means of deliverance. This order of nature, which seems 
to shut us in, is iio foreign necessity to which we are 
[Subjected. It is iye wh o forge our own chains. It is our 
own understandifig that prescribes fife law of necessary 
I connection for its objects, as it is our oivii sensibility 
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tliat supplies tlie forms of time and space under wliicli 
tliev„_ap.pcar to ns. In so far, tliorefore, as tlic general 
framework or systematic form of tlie whole goes, it is "we 
who make the nature by wdiich \vc fear to Iiave our 
freedom, our spiritual life, or independent self-deter- 
mining energy, extinguished. And as it is just this 
general systematic form in which lies the necessity from 
which we are shrinking, it may be said in strict truth 
that we are afraid of our own shado\y, — of that which 
the unconscious working of our own minds has created. 
A^liat we took for things in themselvos,^^ independent 
forces by which we were controlled, arc really ]Jieno- 
me)ia — things whicli exist only for us, and whicli exist, 
even for us, only by the activity of our own thought. It 
is true, indeed, tliat wo too form, in one point of view, 
a part of this phenomenal world ; we arc present to our- . 
selves as objects existing, like other objects, in space 
and time, and going tlirough changes Avliich are detcu- ; 
mined according to necessary laws. Jhit this jdimio- 
nienal presence to oiirsolvos is not oiir wliolo being. I 
am not merely one ol)ject among many other ohj(K‘ts in 
tliG world of whicli I am conscituis; I am the consc.ioiis 
self without which there would lie no v^irld of ol ij’e.ets 
at all. A conscious heliig, as such, caimot simply reckon 
itself among the tilings it knows, for wdiilo they exist 
only for it, it also exists for itself. It not only has a , 
place among olijects, Init it is the subject forwhi(di they] 
exist. As such it is md o ne of thc^ cpiiditioimd . siib- ^ 
staiice in time aml^ space, whose changes arc to lie C'X- ' 
plained by tlie things tliat condition it; it is the piin-l 
ciplo Jn^ whicli siicli conditioned things exist, I 

the cause of tlie necessity to wdiich they am subji'.cted.* 
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It is not in time and space at all, for these are hut the 
forms of its perceptions — forms ■which cling to its objects 
as objects, but cannot be applied ta it, the sul)ject for 
'which these objects exist. The source of the categories 
— the principles of necessary connection in experience — 
cannot be brought under the categories. The thinking 
self cannot be subjected to the forms of sense under 
whicli the phenomenal world is presented to it. Even 
if we could say nothing else about it, we could at least 
deny of it all the predicates whicli are by their very 
nature determinations not of a suliject, but of an object. 

Tkit ^caij 370 sayuiothing . CISC '? Is the subject a mere 
unity to which knowledge is referred, and wliich, there- 
fore, is not only exempted from all the determinations 
of objects, but is void of all determination of its own '? 
Can wo say only that it is free in the ‘np.galire sense, that 
that necessity of relation which Ind on gs to ])henomena, 
as sucli, cannot be predicated of it, seeing it determines 
other things, but nr)t itself'? Or can wo go on to sho37 
that it is free in the j)r)sv 7 / 7 .*c sense, that it determines 
itself, and can we follow it in this self-determination, and 
trace out the forms in which it manifests its freedom?- The 
[answer, Kant holds, is given by the moral conserousness, 
which is a consciousness of ourselves as universal sub- 
jects, and not as particular_objccts. This is shown by the 
fact that conscience ignores" all external didcrinination. 
It is tlie consciousness of a law which takes no account 
of the circumstances of the phenomenal self, or of the 
necessary conditions under which its changes take place. 
In thinking of ourselves as under this law, v^e necessarily 
regard ourselves as free — as the authors, and the sole 
authors, of our actions ; we al^stract from all the limits 
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of nature and necessity — from all tlie impulse of desires 
witliin, and all tlie pressure of circumstances without 
us. For this la^^ is a “ catego rical imperatiye ” that 
listens to no excuseSj hut with its Thou oughtst^ 
therefore thou canst/’ absolutely throws upon ourselves 
the responsibility for our own deeds. Such a law we 
might be disposed to treat as an illusion^ because of its 
direct contradictiomto our empirical consciousness of our- 
selves, if we had no other consciousness of ourselves; but 
our previous examination of the empirical consciousness 
has already obliged us to refuse to apjdy to the mhjcct 
tlie knowledge Avhich we have of ourselves as ohjeds of 
experience. The necessity of nature is thus taken out 
of the way by the proof that the knowing self is not a 
natural phenomenon, and the moral consciousness finds 
nothing to resist its absolute claim to belief and obedi- , 
cnce. The “ priniacy of practical reason’^ is thus cstal)-| 
lislied, and a place is found for the freedom of spirit,! 
without any doubt being cast upon the necessity cifl * 
nature. 

And with this freedom come, according to Kant, the 
other elements of our liighor consciousness — immortality 
and God. For the primacy of the inuctical reason in- 
volves that the necessity of nature is somehow har- 
monised with tiie law of freedom, however little it may d 
be possible for us to comprehend this harmony. Ilencii M 
the phenomenal self — the suljject of feeling and desire I i 
— must conform itself to the real or noumenal self ; amlT' 
the pure ,sc//-determination of the latter must determine 
also the whole nature of the former. Kut we are not 
able to represent tins to ourselves except as a gradual 
process of transformation: of our sensuous nature by our 
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freedom, — a process of transformation wliich, because of 
the essential difference of tlie two, can never he com- 
pleted ; and thus the moral law postulates the vimmor- 
tality of man as a sulgect, who is at once natural and 
moral. In^ldcc^ manner we arc compelled, in accord- 
ance witli the primacy of practical reason, to suppose 
that tlic whole system of plienomcna wliich wo call 
nature is in harmony with the purely self-determined life 
pf spirit ; in other words, we arc ohliged to assume a cor- 
a'cspondenee of hap])iness, or our state as natural l)eings 
determined from witliout, with goodness, or our state as 
inoral heings, who arc determined only hy tliemselves 

■ from within; and this, again, leads us Irack to G(jd as tlie 
\ alisoliite lleing, in whom, and hy whom, tlie two o^^posito 
I worlds arc Innught to a unity. Tims, th.en, Kant finds 
^a way of reconstructing the spiritual, without prejudice 

to the natural, world. For if, on tlie one liand, the world 
of nature is treated as jihenomcmal, while the worhl of 

■ spirit is regarded as tlie real, and the only real, •world ; yet, 
on the other hand, the phenomenal worhl is recognisiMl as 
tlie only world of k nowh algc, while the re;d world is 

' said to he present to us merely in faith. Kow faith is 
; essentially a mhjectivG consciousness^ which cannot 1)o 
i made ohjcctive; for to make anything ohjed,ivc is to 
conceive it as a one thing among others in space and 
time, and determined in relation to the others hy the 
law of necessity. So much is this the case, that wo are 
not ahle to represent to ourselves the law of frecdoni 
except hy thinking of it as if it were a law of nature. 
For what is the law of freedom'? It is that we should 
,he determined only hy the self; hut tlie self is nothing 
Vin particular; it is the imity to which all knowledge is 
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referred ; its only essential character is its universality. ’ 
Hence, to he determined hy the self is to he '^teiamhed 
hy the idea of universality. To fin<l out vdiat is morally 
riglit, we have only to ask what actions may he univer- 
salised, and tlie moral law may he expressed in tlic for- 
mula : “Act as if hy your action the maxim or rule 
which it involves were al)Out to he turned into a unh 
versal law of nature.^’ 

Without following Kant any further, it is possildo 
now to point out what are the merits and what are the 
defects of his philosojdiy, viewed as a reconciliation of 
nature and spirit, or of experience and that higher ra- 
tional consciousness which is expressed in religion and 
philosophy. Its jimiii merit is, that it shows that ex- 
perience rests on something whicli, in the ordinary sense, 
is heyond experience ; or, what is the same thing in an- 
other point of view, tliat it Ijrings out the relativity of 
heing to thought, — of ohjcctive reality to the conscious 
self for wliicli it is. In this point of vi(iw — in so far as 
it shows that reality as known is phenomenal, or essen- 
tially related to consciousness, the Kantian argument is 
irresistil)le. Its wc^cnc^s lic'S in this, tliat it does not 
carry tlie demonstration to its legitimate rt'sult ; it still 
retains the idea of a “ thing in itself,’^ out of relation to 
thought, even where it regards such a tiling as prol)- 
leniatical; and it admits the idea of a suhjectivc affcc- 
. tion, in relation to which the tliiiiking self is pn,ssive, 
thougli it confesses tluit it is only hy tlie reaction of 
the thinking self that such an alTection can he turned 
into an ohject of knowledge. TJirongli tlie rift of 
this 'TrpojTOF there creeps into the systtni an 

absolutely irreconcilable dualism, whicli yet Ka,nt is 


continually attempting to lieaL Sense and under- 
standing, necessity and freedom, tlic plienonicnal and 
the real self, nature and spirit, Iviiowledge and faith, are 
pairs of opposites which he can never cither separate 
or reconcile. He cannot separate them, for his whole 
■jdiilosophy starts from tlic proof that natmo is pheno- 
menal, and must he referred to tliat wliich is not itself 
natinal ; and, on the other hand, he necessarily coiiceives 
the noumcnal — that which is set up against the pheno- 
menal — as the ahsolutely real, and as deterinining, and in 
a sense including in itself, the phenoinenal. Yet he can- 
not reconcile them ; for he has assumed, to locgin with, 
that there is in the object as opposed to the subject, in sense 
as opposed to spirit, a foreign element which can never 
be exorcised or completely assimilated, although both in 
knowledge and in action it may be partially sul.)diicd 
and subordinated, tl'lic antithesis has tlius no liiglit'r 
1 unity l)eyond it, whicli can bring its antagonistic mcrn- 
/ J bers to a final reconciliation ; and that reunion of these 
'thiiembers, tlicrefore, wdiich is, after all, necessary to the 
• I system, must remain a postulate or requirement, wdii(ih 
* cannot be., realised — which can even he seen to be in- 
capable of realisation. Tlic result of Ivant, tlicrefore, 
seems to be to put tbe very problem to be solved for 
’ the solution, — to show the equal necessity of two ele- 
ments, wdiicliare each of them proved to have no mean- 
ing except in relation to the other, wdiilo yet tins re- 
lation is conceived as purd(j negative, and th(n‘efore — 
since a purely negative relation is no relation at all — as 
nhsolntely iinpossihle. 

It was perhaps just because a consciousness of this 
truth — that a relation, even if negative, always inqilii^s 
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a unity beyond it— -Avas wantin'^’ to Kaiil., ibnt lie could 
admit tlie necessary relation of physical a.iid iii('t;i}>hy 
sical reality to each other, while yet denyin,!'’ th(‘. ]»r)ssi- 
bility of rcacliing iiioro than an extenial liarniouy be- 
tween them. Yet it is clear, to consider only Jvaiit’s 
first principle, tliat to say that existence ni(‘.a,n.s c./vb/- 
encG for implies not merely tlial, there 

is a relation between conscioHsne,ss on the one sid(‘ 
and existence on the otlier (in which ca.S(*. tli<‘. relaiion 
would exist, not for the conscious lieing himsdf, but 
for some one else), but it inpdies also that (.^niiscious- 
ness transcends the dualism between ii.s(‘ir and its 
object. It ni(‘a,ns, in short, Unit though, within cerlain 
limits, we oppose tlie subject to Ihe. object, (be eon 
sciousness to tlmt of which, it is c.onscions, ye|. ihatl 
from a higher point of view this jnil.agoni.^;m is irtfhJn] 
consciousness; or, to ])ut it from the olher shh*, lhat| 
consciousness, as such, overrearbes (he. division IxhweenI 
itself and iiis ohj('ct. /\nd (he. same reasoning imisf be, ^ 
ap])li.e(l to all the, olluu* c.onl-i’asis which in (he syifein 
of Ka,nt siu'ing out of lliis fundann'ui.al opposition (be, 
contrasiiS ot .iKMU'ssily and riu'edoiu, of nal.iire ami spiril, 
of pheiKmumal and uouinenal. A philosophy lha(. woidii 
work out the true, h'sson of t]H‘. Kaiil.ia,n idealism musl. 
not weaken or slur over any of Ihest*. oj»])ositioiis ; bu(. as 
little can. it d(*al with them as ahsolute. <»}>posi(lons, or, 
what is the same thing, tr(‘al. I1 h‘. two t<‘rms as bolh 
standing on (lie same level, as ii the. one w<‘re. as eompre 
heiisive as the oUku*. lh»r il, it does so, il. must iteec;; 
sarily end hy contradicting the ju'cuiiiscs from which it 
starts, hy .refusing (,o admit a.ny relafion h(‘twc«ui terms, 
wliose relation wa,s the vm-y si, arting point of tin*, whole 
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freasoning. One '^ho, like Kant, refers nature to spirit, 
aiecessitv to freedom, tlie plienonienon to tlio noimienon, 
must Ije prepared to explain tlie former out of tlie 
latter ; in the language of Hegel, to sliow that spirit is 
the fridli of nature, that freedom is the iruth of neces- 
sity, that the noimienon is the tridli of the plienomenon 
— that in spite of their relative opposition, there is 
a point of vieiv from which the former term in each 
case includes the latter, as the whole includes the parts. 
Or, to take the example akeady given, he must show 
that consciousness, though it may he primarily regarded 
as tlie subject of knowledge, is not simply opposed to 
the oliject, but necessarily includes it in itself. 

To gather to a point what has just been said, Kant 
proves tliat the system of natme and necessity is not 
independent of intelligence, but exists only for it. But 
the intelligence is not only consciousness, lait self-con- 
sciousness — not only tlioorelical, but p ractic al. It not 
only /V determined, and so apprehends itself as lielong- 
ing to tlie world of nature, but it determines itself, and 
so is conscious of itself as belonging to a world of its 
own — a world of freedom. And this world of freedom 
it is obliged to conceive as the realitig of which the 
other is merely the iihenomeiion. 'What Kant, how- 
ever, does not perceive, is that, on his own showing, 
these two worlds are essentially relative to each other, 
so that either, taken apart from the other, hecoiiies an 
empty alistraction. He has, indeed, proved that exist- 
ence unrelated to a conscious self is such an abstraction. 
But it is clear that the pure self, in its universality — as 
opposed to all the matter of the desires — is ecpially 
abstract. T o will the self, and the „.self, is to will 
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notliiiig aj} all. SGlf-consciousiicss always implies cdii- 

sciousness of something else than sc*!!, and could not 
exist without it. Self-deterniination, tliercfoiv,, tliougli 
it may he relatively opposed to determination l)y tlie 
not-self, cannot he ahsoliitely opposed to it, for with, 
the not-self the self also Avoiild disappear. Ihit if this 
he true, tlie world of intelligence and freedom (‘.an- 
not, he dirrereiit from the world of nature and n(?ces- 
sity; it can only he the same world, seen in a, new 
light, or subjected to a further interpretation. And this 
new interpretation ]nust show that the necessity of na- 
ture is itself explicable as a necessary elmuent or fa,ctor 
in the manifestation of the i>rinciple of the free ]if(3 of 
intelligence. Kot, indeed, that the point of vituv* of 
Kant, from which tlio two kingdoms of .nec(3ssity and 
freedom seem to he in extreme opposition to ea(di other, 
is to he entirely rejected. On the contrary, that opposi- 
tion forms a necessary stage in thouglit and reality. Tlies ' 
drama of human life is the struggle of freedom with, 
necessity, of spirit with nature, which in all its forms, 
within and wuthout us, seems to the i)urely moral con- 
sciousness to wear tlie guise of an enemy. l>ut ihiv' 
possibility of the struggle itself, and of a, final vic.tory in. 
it, lies in tliis, that the enemy exists in order to he cou- 
puered ; or rather, tliat the opposition is, hi its idtiniate ■ 
interpretation, an opposition of spirit to itself, and tlief 
struggle hut the pains that accompany its process of ; ' \l 
development. 

There are two bypaths in followung which it is pos- 
sible to lose the full meaning of the thought just 
expressed. On the one hand, it is possible to dwell 
on the higher reality of spirit in such a sense as nut 
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to leave due place for the lower reality of nature : it 
is possible to emphasise Kant’s demonstration of the 
phenomenal character of the world of experience, till 
that world is reduced to a mere semblance or appear- 
ance, and to exaggerate his assertion of the iiounienal 
character of the world of intelligence, till the pure ab- 
stract consciousness of self is identified with the abso- 
lute. On the other hand, it is possible to insist on the 
unity which is presupposed in all the opposition and an- 
tagonism of the nature and the spirit, till the opposition 
and antagonism itself is reduced to an illusion 3 it is pos- 
sible, in other words, to treat all dilTerences as mainly 
accidental shiftings of the external mash under which 
the absolute identity is hidden, and to regard all con- 
flict and antagonism as but the play of shadows, — such 
stuff as dreams are made of,” — ^rvliile the one reidity is 
the external repose of the infinite substance in itself. 
These two byways of interpretation — which are the 
natural results of a partial apprehension of the full 
prol^leni stated by Kant — were followed by Tichte and 
Schclling respectively. following the way of a 

one-sided idealism, reduces nature to a mere negative 
condition, which spirit — by some incomprehensible act 
— lays down for itself. To attain consciousness of 
itself, the absolute ego must limit itself, and by this 
self-limitation it gives rise to a non-vgo^ which, how- 
ever, is cpiite as much a part of itsedf as the limited 
cr/o, with Avhich alone it is consciously identified. The 
infinity of the eyo, however, reappears as an impulse 
to strive against this self-made limit, and by continual 
removal of it to a greater and greater distance, to 
approximate to that pure consciousness of itself which 
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it can never attain, bccansc in doing so it would at 
once cease to be conscious at all, and so cease to be. 
This is the strange enchanted round, within 'wliich the 
speculation of Fichte circles, seeking an outlet in vain. 
In the attempt to reduce nature to a nonentity — aj^f- 
created object of thought — and to make spirit all in 
all, he turned the life of spirit itself into something 
shadowy and spectral, — a conflict wdtli a ghost that 
could not be laid. To the strong, almost ascetic spirit 
of a Fichte, rejoicing in stern self-command to put 
nature beneath his feet, and regarding the ivorld but 
as an arena for the. moral athlete to wdu Ids victories 
over himself, such a theory might commend itself by 
its apparent exaltation of the ego at tlic expense of 
the non-ego. But Ave need not wonder that the sym- 
pathetic imaginative genius of Schelling soon broke 
away from it, to assert that the intelligence could find 
itself in nature as ^vell as in itself : or that he sought 
to substitute for Fichte’s principle that ‘‘ Ich ist Alles,” 
the wider principle that Alles ist Icli” — Le., that it isf 
one ideal princij^le 'which manifests itself in the natural! 
an^ tlie spiritual 'world alike. IJnfortimatciy, in cor-^ 
recting Fichte’s over-statement of one of the two sides 
of the Kantian philosophy, Schelling fell into an equal 
over-statement on the other side. In opposing a sub- 
jective idealism 'which found reality only in the self, 
he was led, by gradual but necessary steps, to reject 
idealism altogether, and to seek the real in a coequal 
unity of nature and spirit, wdiich gave no preference to 
the one above the other as a manifestation of the abso- 
lute. But to say that the absolute equally manifests 
itself in nature and spirit, is almost equivalent to saying 
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tliat it does not manifest itself at all ; for if tlie distin- 
guisliing characters of mind and matter are treated as 
iinimportantj and their identity alone is insisted on, 
Vhat distinctions crm Ije of imi^ortance ? The absolute 
unity becomes necessarily a j^ure indifference,” as 
Schelling called it, an absolute wbicb rests in itself 
and Avitbdraws itself from all contact \\dtb the intelli- 
gence, and -wbicb can be apprebcnded, if at all, only in 
ia TTcoplatonic ecstasy of immediate intuition. In this 
way Schelling, tboiigb content for a time, with Tlegel, 
to speak of the absolute as spirit or reason, gradually 
Avithdrew from these Avords alt their fulness of meaning, 
until it became necessary and just for Hegel to reassert 
against him the primitwe lesson of Kantian philosophy, 
that “the absolute is not su])stance but subject” — /.c., 
that the unity, to Avbich all things are to be referred and 
in Avhicb they must find their ultimate explanation, is 
the j-inity of self-consciousness. 

WJien, boAV'evcr, Hegel thus rejected both these 
partial solutions ^of ^Iie***Kantian problem, — solutions 
which really involve the omission of one or other of 
its elements, — and when he again restated the proldcm 
itself in all its fulness, be could no longer, like Kant, 
escape from its difficulties by an alternation between 
intelligible and phenomenal reality, or between the 
spheres of reason and faith. For him it was necessary 
to show that the kingdoms of nature and spirit are one, 
in spite of all their antagonisms ; nay, it Avas necessiiry 
for him to shoAV that this antagonism itself is the mani- 
festation of their unity. The freedom that belongs to 
man as a rational and moral being could no longer bo 
saved by lifting it, as it Avere, into another Avorld, a tottos 
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voo^Tos; out of tlie reach of physical necessity ; it must 
he shown to realise itself in and through that necessity 
itself. Out of the eater must come forth meat ; out 
of the strong, sweetness.^’ What had been regarded as 
absolute opposites or contradictories, mind and matter, 
spirit and nature, self-determination and determination 
by the not-self, must be united and reconciled, and that 
not by an external harmony, but by bringing out into 
distinct consciousness the_unity that lies beyond their 
difference, and gives it its meaning. To do this, indeed, 
was to break with all the ideas of logical method that 
liad hitherto ruled the schools ; it was to treat as idti- 
mately pliant and evanescent the most fixed distinctions 
of the old metaphysics. Yet it was not to bo done, as 
it had often l)cen done by mystics like llulime and 
intuitionists like Jacobi, by simply rejecting the claims 
of the logical understanding to lay down any law for 
the higher matters of the vspirit. Sucli a resource was 
not permitted to one who, like Hegel, declared that 
self-consciousness itself was the ideal unity, liy which, 
or in reference to which, the world must bo explained. 
In a philosophy that acknowledged such a principle, the 
movement of thought, by which the most fixed distinc- 
tions of the understanding were dissolved and its most 
absolute oppositions transcended, must be a l ogic al move- 
ment, and it must be conscious of its owji logic. Its’ 
reason,^’ to use a common distinction, must not be set 
against its “ understanding,” but must include and satisfy 
it. If its higher philosophical or religious truth was not 
brought down into the region of common-sense, at least 
it must gain a clear conscience toward common-sense by 
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fulfilling all its reasonable demands, and leaving it no 
excuse to deny tlie rationality of that wliicli transcended 
it. Especially must such a jdiilosopliy be ready to meet 
on its own ground that higher kind of common - sense 
called science ; it must be scientific, even if it was neces- 
sary for it to be something more. It is this that makes 
Hegel so vehement in his opposition to all those Avho, 
like Schelling, lay claim to a special immediate vision or 
intellectual intuition of truth from which the mass of 
men are excluded. To those who quote the Serq^ture 
that God giveth ” truth to his beloved in sleep,” ^ 
he is ready to assume the sceptical attitude of ration- 
alism, and to point out that “what is given to men 
in sleep is for the most part dreams.” Yet it is not 
in the interest of rationalism that Hegel speaks, l)ut 
in the interest of that ideal truth which rationalism 
denies. But it is his inmost conviction that there arc 
not two truths, but one, and that that is no secure path 
to a higher kind of knowledge, which begins by a quarrel 
with the facts of life and the ordinary consciousness of 
these facts. As the late Professor Green has said, that 
“ there is no other genuine enthusiasm of humanity than 
one which has travelled the common highway of reason 
— the Hfe of the good neighbour and honest citizen — and 
can never forget that it is only on a further stage of 
the same journey ; ” so, in Hegehs view, philosophy can 
jiermanently vindicate that liighest synthesis which lifts 
thought from the finite to the infinite, only when it has 
fully recognised and done justice to the finite conscioiis- 
‘ ness with which it starts. The claim of special inspira- 
1 Psalm cxxvii. 2— see Geriiiau translation. 
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tion is an anachronism for the modern spirit which 
demands that the saint should also he a man of tlie 
world, and thaLthe prophet should show the logical jie- 
cessity of , his vision. Eor “a man’s a man for a’ that/’ 
and, however sensuous and rude his consciousness of him- 
self and of the world may he, it is, after all, a rational 
consciousness, and it claims the royal r^ht^gf to , 

have its errors disproved out of itself. And a pliilos- 
oj)hy which does not find sufFicient premises to prove 
itself in the intelligence of every one, and which is 
forced to have recourse to mere ex cathedra assertion, 
is confessing its impotence. 

But this resolve to bring togctlicr poetry with prose, 
religion with experience, philosophy with the science of 
the finite, the vision and the faculty divine ” with com- 
mon - sense and the natural understanding, obviously 
entails upon speculation a harder task than it has ever 
before encountered. Dualism in some form or other 
has for centuries lightened the task of pliilosophy l)y 
a sort of double book-keeping or division of labour, T)y 
which the hardest contrasts and antagonisms of life 
were evaded. Even for Kant, who brings tlie two 
worlds face to face, there is still a “great gulf fixed” 
between them, and moral freedom moves safely in a 
vacant “ kingdom of ends,” where it never comes in 
contact with any necessity of nature. But for Hegel, 
all such devices to keep the peace, so to speak, between 
heaven and earth — to put some interval of separation 
“ between the pass and fell incensed points of mighty 
opposites ” — are vain and fruitless. If the Kantian prin- 
ciple, that self-consciousness or self-determining spirit 
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is the ultimate reality of things, is to he maintained, it 
must he shown to he a jninciple capable of explaining 
the phenomenal world. That very necessity of nature, 
from 'which Kant sought to find an escape for man’s 
higher life, must he shown to he the means of realising 
it. How this is possible we shall consider afterwards ; 
for the present it need only he remarked, that it is just 
Hegel’s determination to avoid all shifts and subter- 
fuges, — to encounter fairly all the difficulties of the 
spiritual or ideal interpretation of life, and to work 
out that interpretation faithfully even in those splieres 
which an ideal philosophy has not usually ventured to 
touch, — that forces him to deal with the problem of the 
recoiiciliatioh of opposites. It is no freak of an over- 
subtle logic, trying for once in a way to stand on its 
head,” that loads him to ask whether, beneath all the 
antagonisms of tliought and reality, even those that 
have been lutherto conceived to be absolute contradic 
’ tions, there is not a principle of unity, -which in its de- 

■ velopment at once explains the opposition^ shows its 

■ relative character and its limits, and finally dissolves it. 
‘ This (][^uestion was, in fact, forced on him by the gradual 

transformation of the Kantian philosophy in Fichte and 
Schelling. Their speculations made it manifest that the 
fidealism of Kant could be maintained, only if self-con- 
sciousness were found to be a jninciple adequate to the 
explanation of that which is the very opposite of self- 
consciousness — i.e.y only if spirit could be sliown to be 
' / the of natme, and mind to be the key to matter. 

And the apparent breach with common-sense which is 
involved in Hegel’s denial of the law of contradiction 
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as ordinarily understood, was tlie direct result of the very 
strength of common-sense in Hegel himself, which would 
not let him be content without bringing his highest 
spiritual consciousness into relation with the teachings 
of the ordmary understanding, and demanding that in 
one way or another the difference between the two should 
be brought to a definite issue. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF CONTRADICTION AND THE IDEA 
OF SPIRIT. 

When Aristotle laid down tlie Lem of Qoniradiction as 
tlie liigliest law of thouglit, and opposed it to tlie Plera- 
clitean principle of universal flux, lie argued tlmt, unless 
distinction is maintained, — unless tilings are delinitely 
wliat they are, and are kept to their dellnition, — know- 
ledge and thought become impossible. If A and not-A 
are the same, it is no longer possible to fuid any meaning 
in the simplest statements. Even tlie doctrine of flux 
itself must mean something, and that obviously implies 
that it does not mean anything else ; even the sceptic, 
therefore, when he assails the law of contradiction, tacitly 
gives in his adhesion to the truth lie assails. To this 
argument no objection can be taken, if it be regar<led as 
vindicating one necessary aspect or clement of tliought, 

^ and not as expressing its whole nature. 'HiQ.ught. 
j always distinction, determination, the marking off of 
' one thing from another ; and it is characteristic of Aris- 
? totle — the great definer — that he should single out this 
I aspect of it. But thought is di^inction, it is at 
the same time relation. If it marks off one thing from 
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anotlier, it, at the same time, connects one thing with 
another. ]^or can either of these functions of thought 
he seiDarated from the other : as Aristotle himself said, 
the knowledge of opjDOsites is one. A thing which hasi 
nothing to distinguish it is unthinkahle, hut equally iinl 
thinkahle is a thing wdiich is so separated from all 
things as to have no community with them. If, therefore, 
the law of contradiction he taken as asserting the self- 
identity of things or thoughts in a sense that excludes 
their community — in other words, if it he not taken as 
limited hy another law wdiich asserts the relativity of 
the things or tlioughts distinguished — it involves a false 
abstraction. A half-truth is necessarily distorted into a 
falsehood when taken as the wdiolc truth. An alsohUe 
distinction hy its very nature would he self-contradictory, 
for it would cut otf all connection hetwecn the things 
it distinguished. It wmuld annihilate the relation im- 
plied in the distinction, and so it wmuld annihilate tlie 
distinction itself. If, therefore, we say that everything — 
every intelligihle object or thought as such — must he 
differentiated from all others, yet w^e must equally say 
that no object or thought can he aljsolutely differ- 
entiated 3 ill other wmrds, differentiated so as to exclude 
any identity or unity wdiich transcends tlie difference. An 
absolute difference is something wdiich cannot exist with- 
in the intelligible world, and the tliought wdiich attempts 
to fix such a difference is unconscious of its owai mean- 
ing. If it could succeed, it would, ijm factOj coimiiit 
suicide. We can stretch the how to the utmost point 
consistent with its not breaking, hut if we go an inch fur- 
ther, it ceases to he stretched at all. We can embrace in 
one thought the widest antagonism consistent wdth the 
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unity of thought itself, hut an antagonism inconsistent 
with that unity is untliiiikahlc, for the simple reason 
that, when the unity disappears, the antagonism also 
disappjuaii^.3y^ it. 

\ If then the world, as an intelligible world, is a world 
lof distinction, diflcrontiatioii, individuality, it is equally 
true that in it, as an intelligi])lc world, thci’c are no 
absolute separations or oppositions, no antagonisms 
Avlrich cannot be reconciled. All diHercnce presuin 

■iOj 

v pose s a uni^, and is jtself, indeed; an q^pi’tjssiqi^pfjh^^t 
|unity j and if wo let it expand and develop itself to the 
iitmost, yet ultimately it must exhaust itself, and return 
into the unity. This is all that Hegel means when he, as 
is often asserted, ^‘denies the validity of the laws of iden- 
tity and contradiction.” All lie denies, in fact, is their 
ahsolute validity. “Every finite thing is itself, and no 
other.” True, Ifegel would answer, lint with a caveat 
’Every finite thing, l)y the fact that it is finite, has an 
essential relation to that which, limits it, and tlius it con- 
tains the principle of its destruction in itsed It is 
itiioreforo, in tliis sense, a self -contradictory existence, 

I, which at once is itself and its other, itself and not itself. 
It is at war with itself, and its very life-process is tlie 
process of its dissolution. In an absolute sense, it can- 
not bo said to he, any more than iiat to he. “Every 
definite thought, by the fact that it is deiinite, excludes 
other thoughts, and especially the opposite tliought.” 
True, Hegel would answer, but with a caveat. Every 
definite thought, by^the fact tliat it is definite, Itas a 
nec^essar y 2 :elatj.on to its negative, a,nd cannot be separated 
from it without losing its own nu In the very 

I Idefinitmiess with Avhich it affirms itself, therefore, is con- 
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tained tlie proof that its affirmation is not ah^^Uite. If 
we lix oiir attention upon it, to the exclusion of its 
negative, if we try to hold it to itself alone, it disappoai’s. 
To maintain it and do it full justice is already to go j 
beyond it. Hence we are obliged to modify the as- 1 
sertion, that every deliiute thought al )Solutely excliu.h‘S j 
its negative, and to admit that, in this point of view, it I 
also includes or involves it. It is, and it is not, itself, | 
for it contains in itself its own negatio]i. If we are ’to’l 
reassert it again, it can only be so far as wo combine it 
with its negative in a higher thought, in vliich, there- 
fore, it is partly denied and partly affirmed. 

Thus neither things nor thoughts can be treated, asl 
simply self-identical — as ind(^pondcnt or atomic (exist- 
ences, which are related only to themselves. I.Iiey arti 
essentially parts of a whole, or stages in a process;, and J 
as such they carry us beyond themselves, the .moment wen 
clearly understand them. Hor can we escape from thiJ ' 
conclusion by say.mg that it is merely a siilyective illu- 
sion, and that the objects really remain, though onr 
mind passes from the one to the other. In regard to 
thouglits, this is obviously a subterfuge ; for the thought 
is not something different from the process which, onr 
minds go through in apprehending it — it is that process. 
And in regard to “things,” the distinction is e([ually 
inapplicable; for what we are considering is tlie con- 
ditions essential to the intelligible, as sucli, and tbo 
“ things ” of which we speak must he at least iiitelli- 
gihle, since they exist for our iiitdligeiice. The truth 
therefore is, that definiteness, fmitude, or dctermiiuition, 
as such, though they have an affirmative of [XKsit-ivci 
meaning, also contain or involve in themselves tlieir 
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own negation. There is a community or unity between 
tliein and their opposites, which oveiTcaches their differ- 
ence or opposition, though it docs not l)y any means 
exclude that differenco or opposition />/. groper glace^ 
and 'loltliui its grojicr Ihnits. Of any definite existence 
or thought, therefore, it may l)e said with (|uite as mucli. 
trutli that it is not, as that it is, its own hare self. This 
appears paradoxical, only hecanse we are accustomed to 
think that the wliole truth about a thing can be ex- 
pressed once for all in a proxies i tion ; and here we find 
that two opposite propositions can 1}e asserted with 
equal truth. The key, however, to the difTiculty is, 
tliat neither the fC^ertion nor tlie denial, nor even both 
together, exliaust all that is to lie said. To know an 
object, we must follow the jnocess of its existence, in 
whicli it manifests all that is in it, and so by that very 
manifestation exhausts itsidf, and is talcen U]) as an 
element into a higher existence. 

The tliouglit that tlua*e is a unity which lies beneath 
all opposition, and that, thcrefori', all opposition is cap- 
able of reconciliation, is unfa-miliar to our ordinary con- 
! sciousness for r(‘.a.sons that may msily b(‘. (Xplained, 

‘ That unity is not usually an olvject of c.onsciousness, 

I just because it is the presupposition of all consciousness. 
It escapes notice, because it is the ground on whicli we 
stand, or the atmosphere in which we l,)reatho; because it 
is not one tiling or thought ratlier than another, 1 nit that 
through whicli all things are, and are Ivnown. JIcneo 
we can scarcely become conscious of its existence until 
sometliing leads us to question its truth. Oui* life is 
jan antagonism and a struggle, whicli n^sts upon a liiisis 
I of unity, and would not be possilih '. without iiu I hit 
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immersed in tlie conflict, and occupied \Tith oiir adver- 
sary, we cannot at tlie same moment rise to tlie con- 
sciousness of that power which is working in him and 
in us alike. Eather are we disposed to exaggerate the 
breadth of the gulf that separates us, and the intensity 
of the repulsion that sets us at war witli each other. 
"We disown the community that binds ojDposite ideas 
together, because we think that in no other way can we 
emphasise sufficiently our own watchword. We lose 
sight of truth itself, that we may assert our truth. Of 
this we_may find examples in every sphere of life. 
Thus we find the scientific man exaggerating the con- 
trasts of subjective and objective, thought and fact, to a 
point which would make all science unmeaning. The 
demand so often made, ‘‘Give us facts, and not hypo- 
theses or ideas,^^ does not mean what it says ; for enough 
of facts may be collected — say, about the articles in a 
room, or the history of an hour’s hfe in it — to break 
dovn the strongest memory. What it does mean is, 
“Give us facts that will answer the questions of our 
intelligence ” — /.c., facts that are ideas. But the scien- 
tific man feels so strongly the necessity of struggling 
against subjective opinions and “ antieijpations of na- 
ture ” in his own mind and the minds of others in order 
that he may reach the objective truth, the ideas which 
are facts, that thought itself seems to be his enemy. 
In his struggle against “ mere ideas,” he loses sight of 
that ultimate unity of thought and things which is the 
presupposition of ah his endeavom’s, and indeed the 
very principle which he is seeking to develop and to 
verify. It is, however, the moral and religdous con- 
sciousness, which, just because its conflicts are those 




that most' deeply divide ns against ourselves and against 
each other, is most ohstinate and stift-neclved in insisting 
on the absoluteness of its divisions and oppositions. 
Thus pious feeling is prone to exaggerate the division 
l)etween divine and human, and even fears to admit the 
possibility of the intelligence of man apprehending in 
any sense tlie nature of God. “ Our fittest eloquence 
is our silence when we confess without confession that 
Thy glory is inexplicable and beyond our reach.” Such 
words may luwe a certain relative truth ; but if we tooR 
them in their literal meaning, — that divine and human 
reason are dilferent in kind, and that God cannot bo 
known, — religion would be an impossibility. In like 
manner, the moral sense is jealous of the admission that 
good overreaches the antagonism between itself and evil, 
or in any sense comprehends, even if it be at the same 
time declared that it transcends, that antagonism : sucli 
an idea seems to it a confusion of right and wrong.” 
Yet the great moral teacher of our time, who above all 
has insisted that there is a hell as well as a heaven, is 
driven to meet what he tl links a superficial benevolence 
towards ‘^scoundrels” witli the cry, “Yes, they are my 
* lirethren, hence th is nige and sorrow ! ” In other words, 
“Admit the antagonism which I assert in all its real 
depth and intensity, and I will admit that tliere is a 
unity bt'-yond it.” It is the miity itself whicli gives its 
bitter meaning to tlie dilferencc, while at the same time 
'^it, contains the pledge that the difference can and even 
must be reconciled. 

“ Tl ^ inte lligible world is relative to the intclligencgj^” 
This principle, which was expressed by Kant, but of 
which Kant, by his distinctions of phenomenon and 
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noimiGiioiij reason and faith, evaded the full meaning, is 
taken in earnest by Hegel. Ho is thercifurc forced to 
deny tlie absoluteness even of those antagonisms which 
have been conceived to be altogether insoluble : for any 
absolute antagonism would ultimately imply an irrecon- 
cilable opposition betw^een the intelligence and its object. 
In other words, it wmuld imply that tlie intelligence is 
not the unity which is prcsux)posed in all tlie diitercnces 
of tilings, and wliich, therefore, througli all these differ- 
ences, returns to itself. The essential unity of all things 
with each other and with the mind that knows them, is 
the adamantine circle withm which the strife of opiiosites 
is waged, and which their utmost violence of conflict 
cannot break. Ho fact, wdiicli is in its nature incapable , 
of being explained or reduced to law, — no law, wliicli it 
is impossible ever to recognise as essentially related to 
the intelligence that apprehends it, — can be admitted to 
exist in the intelligible universe. Ho absolute defeat of 
the spirit, — no defeat that docs not contain the elements 
of a greater triumph, — can possibly take place in a world 
which is itself nothing but the realisation of spirit. 

In a sense, this principle may be said to l)e incapaljle;. 
of proof, since a proof of it would already presuppose it.| 
Eut a disproof of it Avould do so crpially. And scepti- 
cism, -when it brings this very result to light — in otlicr 
words, when in its own necessary dcvelojmient it destroys 
itself — gives all the proof of it that is necessary. Tlie 
self-contradiction of absolute scepticism makes us con- 
scious of the unit y of thought and things, ofjjeing.and 
kiiowing, as an ultimate truth, which yet is not an as- 
sumption, because all belief and imbelief, all assertion 
and denial, alike presuppose it. The Kantian “ tran- 
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seeiiiiental deduction'' ‘svas only a furtlierj tliougli still 
a partial, deveLjpnient of this idea; for it was an 
atte:ii]>t to sliow what are the primary elements of 
tiiijiiglit iiivoived in the determination of o]:^ects, as 
: in other words, to show in detail what is meant 
]jy that identity or unity of the intelligence and its 
O' yi'Ct, which is implied by all knowledge. As scepti- 
cism proved that to doubt the intelligence mgenercd was 
suicidal, Imeaiise with the intelligence disappears also the 
intelligible: so Kant’s deduction proved that to take away 
any Af/ part or form of the intelligence^ any category 
C'f the understanding or form of sensi])ilityj was to make 
knowledge imposshDle. Unfortmiately, for reasons already 
indicated, Kant treats this imity as existing only in the 
phenonieiial world of experience ; and while he gives us 
a catalogue of the diiiereiit elements out of which it is 
made up, he floes mm show hp}^', in such diversity of 
operation, the intelligence can still he one, and conscious 
of itself as one. Kant, in other words, deals with_ the 
intrdligence as if it were a well-constructed machine, each 
raid all of whose parts are necessary for an external pur- 
pose, and are externally combined for that purpose ; but 
not as aiijm'gaiiic unity, wliose parts are imited by the 
one life that expresses itseK in them all, and whose piir- 
p-'*-e is only that life itself. But to know the world is 
mm an accidental or external purpose of the intelligence; 
it is the activity through which alone the intelligence 
can become conscious of itself — or, in other words, can 
exist as an intelligence at all. And the various cate- 
gories or forms of thought by which it makes the world 
intelligible, are not external instruments it uses, but 
modes of its own activity, or stages in its own develop- 
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inent. To complete tlie work of Kant, and clear it from | 
these defect^ philosophy must not only undertake the? 
analysis of intelligence in relation to the intelligible t 
world, — a work which, '“after all, leaves us ‘^with the, 
parts in our hands, but the informing spiritual unity; 
awanting;” it must also retrace, with watchful con-j 
sciousness, the unconscious synthetic process in whieW 
the intelligence first manifests its life, and througli 
which it becomes possessor of itself and of its world I 
and it must show how each of the forms of that life hai^ 
its reason and meaning in the one principle from whiclii 
they spring. In so far as philosophy can succeed in 
this, it may moot scepticism witli the further answer 
of a solvituv aniljiilando ; for the rationality of the Avorld 
is best proved by rationalising it. Still, it would be a 
mistake to think that reasoif s certitude of itself lias to 
wait for this completed proof, or that there is no real 
answer to scepticism except omniscience. The primary 
answer of scepticism to itself — the answer which it gives 
by refuting itself — already is sufficiont to show that reason 
can have to do only with itself ; that all its conflicts and 
struggles are with itself, however they may seem to be 
with another; and that, therefore, there can never come 
into its life an antagonism which it has not in itself tlic 
means of reconciling. For reason, therefore, there can 
be no foreign object which it is impossible for it, in 
Kant’s language, ^^to unite with its consciousness of 
itself,” and no external necessity which it cannot make 
the means of its freedom or self-realisation. 

To develop this idea, however, and to devcloj) it in 
such a way as to give room for all the oppositions of 
thought and life, is something more than to feel it, rest 


in it, and enjoy it like a mystic. “The life of God — the 
life which the mind apprehends and enjoys as it rises to 
the ahsolute nnity of all things — may he described as a 
play of love with itself ; hut this idea sinks to an edify- 
ing truism, or even to a jdatitudo, when it does not 
embrace in it the earnestness, the pain, the patience, and 
labour, involved in the ncriaiice aspect of things.’^ In 
other words, the intuitive apprehension of tlie aljsolutc 
unity is nothing, unless that unity l)e brought into rela- 
tion to the differences of the finite world; when it is 
asserted l)y itself it loses all its nicaniiig. To the 

man of tlic world or the man of science, a religious 
or speculative optimism is apt to seem like a child’s 
confidence in a world which ho has never tried, ratlier 
than like that peace of spirit which has Ix'cn confirmed 
by the completed experience of all its efiVu't and pain. 
The words of triumph mean much or little, just in 
proportion to the greatness of the struggle, and the 

thoroughness with which it has been fought out, and 

they will not be listened to with patience on the lips 
of any one who has evaded his strong(*st enemies. 

The critical spirit is justly jealous of any solution wlncli 
doe-s not show, on the face of it, that the difficulty has 
been thorouglily sounded. Hence tlicrc is always a 
difficulty in producing a mutual understanding lietwcen 
those, on the one hand, whose minds arc direct(‘d to tlie 
particular interests of life or to particular sjilieres of 
science, and those, on the other hand, who, either as 
23oets, or religions men, or philosophers, live haliitiially 
in contemplation of the unity that is beyond all diner(m(ie, 
the reconciliation that is above all conflict. By the con- 
ditions * of their life, the former seem to I30 as naturally 
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biassed toward a hard and unyielding dualism, wliicli 
distrusts all ideology,’^ — all liarnionising and reconcil- 

ing views of existence, — as tlie latter are prone to an ^sy 
idealism, wliicli cliarnis away the difficulties and recon- 
ciles the oppositions of life as if by a magic word. To 
bring about sucli an understanding, eacb. of the twm sides 
must be clra'wn out of itself, and brought into relation to 
each other. 1:^0 w it is Hegel’s effort, on the side of 
philosophy, so to overcome the abstractness of the specu- 
lative idea and develop its unity into difference, that he 
may force the scientific or practical consciousness, in its 
turn, to overcome its abstract and one-sided assertion of 
difference, and bring it into relation to the unity of 
thought. For if the unity of thought, the unity of the| 
intelligence with itself, is to be found in all the intelli- 1 
gible universe, — in all the “ subtlety of nature,” and all| 
the complex movement of history, — that unity must be I 
more than the simple identity which philosophy 
often found in it. If^ as it was the aim or result of'^ 
the Kantian philosophy to prove, self-consciousness is| 
the principle of unity to which the world must be re- , 
f erred and by which it must be explained, self-conscious- 
ness must be a microcosm, — a world in itself, containing 
and resolving in the transj)arent simplicity or unity of , 
its “ glassy essence ” all the differences and antagonisms | 
which, in intensified form, it has to meet with in the i 
macrocosm. The intelligence must not, therefore, bc|^ 
conceived as a mere resting identity, ^but rather as ,a | ' 
complete process of differentiation and integration, which 1 
rests only in the sense that its movement return^ ’U-pon ! 
itself. It will thus be, in Aristotle’s language, an 
h/ipyua aKu/rjo-tas j in other -words, it will be without 
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liiovcmont or change, not hccauso it is not active, hut 
hccausG its activity is determined only hy itself, her 
only through such a concrete conception of the intelli- 
gence in itself will it he possible to understand how it 
should he able to reach hvjond itself, and so to rise al)ove 
the opposition of thought and things. Otherwise it 
must seeixi impossi]3le that knowledge of the world 
should he attained, except hy the absolute 2 )assivity of 
the intelligence ; hy tlie mind emptying itself of itsedf, 
and becoming a pure mirror, or a talmla rasa on which 
the external object may impress its image. 

Now what is involved in the jdea of self-conscious- 
ness Kant, wiio first pointed out that the unity of 
the ego is presupposed in all our knowledge, has given 
a curious account of it. Of the eg of he says, “ one 
' cannot even say that it is a conception of anything \ it 
is rather a consciousness that accompanies all our con- 
ceptions. Til this /, or He, or II — the thing which 
thinks — we liave before us nothing hut a transcondental 
■ subject of thought, an x or unknown, quantify, which 
is known only through the thoughts which are its pre- 
dicates, and of which, if we separate it from tliose 
thoughts, we cannot form the slightest conception. If 
we attempt to do so, we arc obliged to revolve round it 
in a continual circle; for we cannot make any judg- 
ment about it without being obliged to presuppose and 
make use of the idea of it, — an inconvenience which is in- 
evitable, because consciousness in itself is not, strictly 
speaking, the idea of a particular object, but a fOTin for 
all ideas which deserve the name of knowledge — i.e., 
for all ideas through which any object is tliouglit.” This 
remark of Ivant^s brings out the peculiarity of self-con- 
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sciousness, that it is no simple unity or identity j for if 
so, it must he purely an object or purely a subject, buti 
r eally it is b oth,. in one ; all other things are for but| 
i t is fo r itself. This strikes Kant as “an inconyenience,’^ 
which prevents us from knowing it as we may know otlier 
things, — as if the ego somehow, by reason of its duality 
as both subject and object, stood in its own light, and 
was guilty of a kind of circle-reasoning in pretending to 
know itself. But when we look at the matter more 
closely, it would seem that Kant is here himself guilty 
of^a curious paralogism, in'littacking what is our very 
highest type of knowledge, and rejecting it because it 
does not conform to Ids own preconceived ideas. It is 
as if one should say that it is impossible to see the sun 
because we cannot throw the rays of a candle upon it. 
But as it is the light which reveals both itself and thci 
darkness, so it is self-consciousness through^ which wa 
know b oth its^ anc^alHdhen If knowledge is' 

tlie relation of an object to a conscious subject, it is the 
more complete, the more intimate the relation ; and it 
becomes perfect when the duality becomes transparent, 
when subject and object are identified, and when the 
duality is seen to be simply the necessary expression of 
the unity, — in short, Avhen ^consciousness passes into self- 
consciousness. “ It is just the intelligence itself which 
Kant declares to Ije unintelligible.” And the reason is, 
that Kant’s mind was secretly possessed with the pre- 
conception that the one thing entirely intelligible is a 
pure abstract identity which , has no division or differ- 
ence in it all. This preconception, however, was shown 
by Kant himself to be a false one. It was his special work, 
in the ^ Critique of Pure Ileason,’ to prove that every 
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ol)jcct of knowledge, as suck, involves a, relation to a 
subject; in otker words, tkat it is not a simple identity, 
but involves diileronce, and unity in diilerence. Ikit if 
so, tken self-consciousness is tke knowaklc par 
insomuch as in it the ol)jcct, wkicli is distiuguislied from 
tke sul)ject, is, at tke same time, most 2')crfectly coales- 
cent witli it. It was, in fact, just because Kant took 
pure identity as liis ideal of knowledge, tliat ke was 
driven to scelc for al,)solutc truth in a region beyond the 
objective consciousness, or, what to him was tke same 
tiling, beyond tke pkenomepal consciousness. And as 
suck an identity is really iinknowalile and incompreken- 
siblo, ke was obliged at tke same time to confess tkat 
this region of pure self-identical subjectivity cannot be 
readied by knowledge, Imt only l)y faith. If, however, 
Kant’s “reason” bad thus to enter into tke “intelligible 
world” or “kingdom of cuds” “ lialt and maimed,” it 
was because lie had maimed it kimsdf. It was kis own 
definition of truth, or rather kis tacit pri'concoption of 
truth, which made truth unattainahle to him, and which 
even made him reject its very (|uintessenco ami antity[)c 
in self-consciousness as unintelligible. 

-jf This failure of Kant, however, directly points to a 
now conception of knowledge, and a refor m, of l ogic . 

; Tke old analytic logic was based on that veiy^Moa of|\A 
' identity by wkick Kant was misled. It stalled with ^ 
the presupposition tkat each object is an isolattid idem 
tity, itself and notliing more. It acceptcxl the law of 
contradiction in a sense wliidi involved a denial of tlic 
J relativity or community of things. .It separated oliject 
|from sul^ject, one thing from another; or, if it admittiitl 
delations between things, these were regarded l)y it as 
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altogether external, or outside of the real nature of the 
things in themselves. But such a theory of knowledge 
is, as it were, broken in pieces against the idea of self- 
consciousness, in which the true unity, the pattern of 
all knowledge, is seen to be essentially complex or con- 
crete, — a unity of differences, a circle of relations in itself. 
Self-consciousness is the standing enigma for those who 
would separate identity and difference; for it is not 
merely that, in one aspect of it, self-consciousness is a 
duality, and in another aspect a unity; /luality. an d| 
unity ^are so ips^ara^ in^h, that nmthei^ hasf 

any meaning without the Or, to put it still morel' 

dehnitcly, tlie self exists as one self only as it opposes! 
itself, as object, to itself, as subject, and immediately de-!, 
nies and transcends that opposition. Only because it is| 
such a concrete unity, which has in itself a resolved con’-t 
tradictiqn, can the intelligence cope with all the mani ' 
folcrhess and division of the mighty universe, and hope tc 
master its secrets. As the lightning sleeps in the dew- ' 
drop, so in the simple and transparent unity of self-con- 
sciousness there is held in equilibrium that vital antag- 
onism of opposites, which, as the opposition of thought 
and things, of mind and matter, of spirit and nature, ^ 
seems to rend the world asunder. The intelligence is , 
able to understand the world, or, in other words, to 
break down the barrier between itself and tilings, and 
•find itself in them, just because its own ex istence is 
iinplicitly^he solution of all the divisioii and conflict' 
of tilings. 

To see, liowcver, that this is the case, and that in the 
intelligence, as the subject there lies an ade- 

quate principle for the interpretation of nature and his- 
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tory, it is necessary that we should explain more fully 
what is involved in the idea of self-consciousness. For 
such an interpretation is possi.1)le only in so far as in 
self-consciousness are iinjdicitly contained all the cate- 
gories hy which science and philosophy attempt to make 
the world intelligihle, — a doctrine, the detailed proof of 
which is the object of the ITegrllon Logie. 
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CHAPTEll VIIL 

THE HEGELIAN LOGIC. 

When ^ve say that Ivnowledge is possible, we imply that 
the intelligence can raise itself above the accidental, 
partial, changing point of view wdiich belongs to the 
individual as such. If each man were forced to make 
himself the centre of the universe, and to regard things 
as important and real in i:)roportion as they immediately 
affected his senses or were directly instrumental to the 
satisfaction of his wants, neither intellectual nor moral 
life could possibly be his. To make either attainable, 
he must be able to look at things in online ad univer- 
suvi — ?>., he must l)e aide to discount the inlluences of 
his immediate position and circumstances, even of his 
personal wishes and feelings, and to regard himself in- 
dividually as one object among the other objects he 
knows. He must feel something of the same indiffer- 
ent interest in himself, and apply something of the same 
impartial judgment to himself, which he feels and 
applies in relation to that which does not affect him 
at all, — to that which is distant in time and space from 
the immediate chcle of his concerns. To live as a moral 
being, the individual must look at himself and treat him- 



self from the point of view of tlio family, of the state, 
or of humanity, giving to his own (h'sircs and interests 
just the weight whieli they deserve wlien rc^garded from 
sucli higlier centre, and not the exclusive weiglit which 
they chiini when they arc alloW(‘d to spealc for them- 
selves. The precept, that we shouhl do to others as we 
would that they should do to us, has a t)raetical value, 
not l)(H*.aus(*. in its literal s(;nse it (deaiiy inarlcs out the 
j)ath. of tluty, — for our wishes for another might he as 
unreasonahle as our wishes for ourselves, — ])ut hecause 
tlie clhu't to put ourselves sympathetic.rdly in aiKdlicr’s 
place is geiuirally the surest way of lifting us out of the 
close atmosjdierc of ptu’scnal fiMlings. In lilce manner, 
mtdliT.faal life, the life of Icnowlculgo, is primarily an 
eilort to hrealv away from ihosci tilings iha,t are, as Aris- 
totle says, first for ns,”-- the. immediat(‘. appearances and 
ap[)rehensi()ns of sense, which ar(‘. dill'm'mit for each of 
ns, ami {‘.ontinnally changing, — a;nd to r(‘a,ch those things 

that are first hy nature” the laws or principles which 

manifest themselves no more and no J<‘ss in one set of 
appearances than auotlua*. To nsii an illustration of 
Kant, the confused ITolemnie. systmu is the one most 
natural to us; we would fain account for (‘.very thing, in 
however complex and difhcnlt a way, on the supposition 
that tlio universe revolves round onr individual sdves. 
But sciimco and philosc’iphy seek to introdiuu'. lh(‘, Co])(‘r‘- 
nican system, with its simple a,nd transparent orde.r, hy 
changing onr point of vmw to the sun, the universal 
centre around which all things ri'ally revolver 
i But can wo thus really get out of ourselviis Chn wo 
IfrcG ourselves from the inllueuce of our surroundings, 
pnd our very nature as individuals^ Or, if we (xin do j 
I 
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so to some extent, is tlicrc not u limit to tlie process i]| 
our very liummiity? “IMaii never knows,’’ says ( {octlie,. 
“liow antliropomorpliic lie is.” If we. caTi oveik'ap the 
chasm that separates ns from our fellow-iiKm, e.aii W(^ 
expect also to get rid of the tendency, more or l(\ss 
definitely to humanise nature in tlm very aed of taking 
knowledge of it? Or, even suj)posing tliat we can tran- 
scend all the divisions tluit separate Unite things and 
beings from each other, is there not still an al)solui(‘, gnlf| 
fixed betAveen the finite and the infinite, Avliich <‘,onnn(‘s| 
us to time and space, and hinders us from seeing thingsi 
md) sjiecie (eieniilafis ? ' 

This proldem Avas one Avliich already tronble(l Aris- 
,totle in the daAvn of psychology. IFi*. soIau's it by tin*, 
doctrine that the intelligence is not, slriclly sjx'aking, 
one thing or being to Avhich you can assign si'parale, 
cpialities or attributes, and so distinguish, it from otlau* 
things and beings. It is, lie dechm^s, a universal \ 
^ caua,cit v, and ^Oias no other naturii than this, iha.t il- is i 
capable.” It has “no foreign climient” mingh'd witli* 
its pure universality, “ Avhich might confnsi'. a.ml inter- 
rupt its vicAV of tile object.” Ilmice it is abl<‘. “to 
master all olijects — that is to say, to unde, rsi and tln'iii.”^ 
Translating tiiese pregnant Avoids into moo'. modern, 
terms, AAdiat they imply is, that tin*, inh'lligmice. is noljl 
one thing among others in the inbdiigil)!*, Avorld, ])u(l| 
in reference to Avliicli aloiu'. iJia,t Avorldl 
therefore, there is nothing in tlH*. natureJ 
of intelligence to prevent it from, understanding a uni-| 
verse Avlnch is essentially the object of iiitelligene.e.. Idnil 
thinking subject, no doubt, is also a,n individual among 
other individuals; but, a thinking siibjeci., h(^ is five . 



|of the world, emancipated from the limitations not only 
I of his own individual being, Init oven, of his generic 
Inatiire. The. individuality of a Kself-conscious l:)cing, as 
’^such, rests on a basis of universality ; if lie is conscious 
5‘of himself in oppoHition to that whicli is not liimsclf, 
Hie is at the same time conscious of self and not-self in 
Irdatioii to each other ; and tha,t implies that he is con- 
. ^scions of the unity that includes both. We may say, 
^therefore, that lie is not limited to himself; that just 
because he is a self, lie transcends himself ; that his life 
includes, in a. higher sense, even that wliich it seems, 
in a lower sense, to exclude. Or, to approach, more 
nearly to Aristotle’s language, a self is not merely one 
thing or being, distinguished by certain (pialities from 
other tilings or beings; ratlier he .may lie said to have 
‘ all rpialities or none ; for he is capable of relating him- 
/self to .ah^ and so making them parts of his own life : 

• -yet he is limited to none as a definite and final cpiali- 
fication of his own being. If lie were, he could not be 
conscious of it as an oliject. 

If this view be true, it follows that the iutcdligcncc 
;of man, as it is implicitly universal, is capable of rising 
above, and abstracting from, all purely sulijective assocu- 
ations, and semng objects as they are in tliemselycs, or, 
what is the same thing, from a universal point of view. 
This act of alistraction, in a more or less deflnito form, 
is implied in all man’s existence, intellectual, moral, 
and even natural, — in so far as even in his simplest 
sensuous experience there is the latent \vorkiug of a 
rational principle. Eut it is implied in a higher de- 
gree in science : for science is essentially tlui conscious 
and deliberate effort to break away from sul.)jcctivity, 
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and JHCo as tlicy nr*'. As such il in 

volvcs a. s(‘.vc,i‘(‘. (lisc.i[)lin<‘. of sclf-n'slraini, and even, we 
niigld say, a, ])a.infiil procj'ss (»r S(*]r-a])ncii;’a,l ion ; for if is 
hy no means an easy iliin^; to flirusf asi(l(‘- all our }ir<‘ 
conc{3pti,ons and assuuipiious, or to allow IIumii to he 
weighed in the s(%‘il(‘.s of natun*, withoiif any afhuuj^f io 
T)i;is the decision hy wlu(*,h th(\y may lx*, found w.aniing. 
Yet in tlius renouncing its siihjcMitive j[)r(‘[>ossessions, <1 m‘ 
mind is not lumonncing itself. It is noi,, as Ilacon seems 
to thhdc, reducing itself to a ])assiv(‘. mirror of an ohjee- 
tive Avorld. Ihiiher it is Ihus making room for its own 
true activity, l)ringing itself into i.liat central or universal 
attitude in which alom^. it c.a.n show whai. ii. is rev mind.* 
The activity of a.n inLe.lIigencx* is lud. jnire. till if. has g<d 
rid of the a,('.c.id(',nta.l or j)arti(mlar eleinenli i.hat (dings In 
its immediate Sidf, for th(*n only can it ris<^ to a, new 
universal life, in wdiicdi its ni(»venient is out', with that of 
the o1)]’e(it wlrie.li it c,onl.enipla.t('s. ih>r // is iiof., as Aris- 
totle showi.ul, lik(‘. a. thing which lias sjxMual (jualitit'S, 
and winch perislu's when they an* eha!ig(‘d. // is not 
involved in. tla*. fat(‘. of ih<‘- particular opinions and pre^ 
posst.'.ssioiis Avhich k(‘ci) it from f-lu*. kn(»whM|g(‘ of ohj'ccls, 
hut rath c.r Ix'gins i.o em'rgisc. fo'cly a.n(l jiowcrfuily only 
when these ha,V(‘, heaui (cisL asidi*. 

Universality is inaxlily e.onfused wiiJi (‘inplim'ss, he 
cause it is a finedom from all that is pariicnlar. .And 
so a universid activity may (.Misily lx*. ta,k(‘n for passivify, 
hecanso it is not the sidf-asscad.ion of tli(‘. sulijcct of it 
against anything else. In this s(‘ns(‘. it is sonn*tim(*s said 
that tru(3 sei(3nce consists in silcnc.ing our own i(h*as thatj 
nature alone may speak. .Naluin, liowfna*!*, can sjx'aki 
only io an inhdligouee, and as an inhdiiginc.c! s|>caks| 
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ill it. The aim of the negative discipline of science 
is t . free the snlyective intelligence from all that separ- 
at,?.s it from the object ; hut if hj this process thought 
\rere reallv made passive and empty, along with the 
pairtility and one-sidedness of consciousness, conscious- 
ii ?ss itself would disappear. The process of the liberation 
r f rlirjiigiit frcm itself, therefore, is not the mere negation 
‘ f tlrvauht, — which would necessarily be the negation of 
tlte object of thought also ; it is the negation of thought 
aii’l being alike as separate from each other, and the 
rev-Iation of their implicit unity, hyor is tliis a pan- 
tlic-istic unity in which ail distinction is lost ; ijb is_ simply 
the iiiiitr of the intelligence with the intelligMe .wo^i^^^ 
wliich is presupposed in their diiference, and in the light 
r.f wliic-h alone their difference can be truly understood. 
In abstracting from itself, as sep>arate from and opposed 
: } th 3 'V;;ject, in taking what is called a purely objective 
atrirula the intelligence has already implicitly shown 
tiiat the object is not really a hmit to it, or even soine- 
t'niiig externally given to it. It could not take the point 
of view of the object if that point of view were not its 
covn, — if in the object it met with sometliing which was 
*al3solutely foreign to it. That it can thus, in its utmost 
self-smTender, still niaintain itself, — that it can rise to a 
unity which is beyond its distinction from the object 
and its opposition to the object, — is aheady the pledge 
tliat all such opposition and distinction may be over- 
come ari'l resolved ; or, in other words, that the world 
be not ^nierely_tlie_ object but also 
, ti^nianifestation of intelligence. Wlieii, tlierefore,l]m 
‘ mind seems to liaTe freed itself of nil content of its own, 
it is just then that it begins to ^nd itself—le., to find 
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tlio catogoi’ics and forms of ilioiiglif (‘onsiiiid.c if 

— ill the olijocf. Wluai if (‘.case's to 'widm'ss of ilsclf, 
iiaturo and liistoi’y hc'giii fo wifnijss of if. WMani if is 
siUnif; tlio ‘‘sioiK's” Ix'gin to “cry oni.” 

Tills doctiiiiCj tlaifc we need only io cast .asidii all 
jiroposscssions, and take'. fh(3 world as if is, fo find in- 
fcilligenee in if, is w1iaf ll.ege'l a.fiem|)fs to ])roV(.*’ in liis 
“Logied Ooinmoidy that TLogie.' is sujiposed (,o Le flu*, 
groundwork for soniefliing (piifc dilferenf,— -for a.n at- 
tcnipt to consLi’ucf nafurc yo’/or/, and wn'fhouf ivfereuie.e 
io facts and expt'.rieiua:*.. ISlow if is i.riu.; tliaf Jlegol do(*s 
tl lore treat of the cate '.gor ms hy whie.h nature, is made 
inte]ligil)l(*. apart from the preuu'ss (d’ the.ir applii'afion. 
This, however, is not l)eca.nse he is nna.ware that it is| 
ill the stipggle to inhwpret (^xpcu’iimei^ that (he iiihdji-s 
gcnce is made (ionseious of its own forms, lint he is of 
opinion that the categories must Ik*, consiih'ind in theni^ 

selves and in their rehition to (‘ac.h oilier, ,ra.ih{3r ihaii 

in relation to the ohjccts to whie.h tlu'.y ari*. ujiplied or in 

whicli they a.n*. realised, -in ordt'r flmf it nmy he shown 

that there is law and ordi^r, unity in dilfer(‘ne.e .3 in tlie 
mind a,s well as in the ohjc'e.ts it knows. l[(‘g(^], in? 
shorl}, is, in liis Logie,' sini])ly S(*(‘.king to ])rove. tluif 
tliesc dilFerent categorii's are not a collt'edioii of iSohited 
ideas, wliicdi we find in our minds a.nd of whie.h we 
a,pply now one, now anotlu'.r, as we might (.ry oiu*. aft(‘r 
another of a hiimdi of k(‘.ys upon a, numher of isolat'd, 
locks; he is seeking to prove that the ca,t(g’ories ar(3 
not instruments which tlie mind hut ehmieiits in *. 
i- wliol(3, or the stagt^s in a comph'.x proe.e.ss, which in 
its unity tlie mind /-s*. Idu* tlu*. mind. ha.s no kuy hnt 
itself to apply to nature; in spidling out the meaning 


of tilings, it can only move tliroiigli the of its 

own self-conscionsncss in relation to tlujiii. Its pincess 
is, therefore, a continuous process, with a l)cginiiing 
and end determined hy the nature of self-coiisciousiiess 
itself. It is a method, and not merely an accidental 
succession of trials, that is needed to malvo tlie world 
scientifically intelligible, and in this mctliod there is 
for the application of ea(di category a time and place, 
which cannot be cliaiigcd witlioiit coiifiision. Wlieiv,, 
indeed, sJiall ‘logical order be found, if it l)c not in 
the siiccessioii of the categories, oil which all logical 
method is based ^ From the first judgment of percep- 
tion ill which it is asserted that a particular oljcct 
to the last scientific and philosophic coinpi'cliension of 
that object in its relations to otlior tilings and to tlie 
mind that knows it, there is a necessary setpiencc •whicli 
cannot he inverted or changed. And our thorough com- 
prehension of the world must depend on the order and 
completeness with which this process of tlioiight is fol- 
jlowed out ill reference to it. Now tins movomeut it 
|is for logic, as the science of method, to trace ■fn ah- 
tracto from category to category np to the idea ofj^- 
oi^iousness, wlnch^^is . the category^ ,9i..fidegorics, the 
irganic unity of all the other categories. Tims logi(i 
will reach at once a definition of intelligence as tlie 
principle of unity in the Avoiid, and a complete idea 
of method, as the iirocess by wliieli that principle of 
unity is to be traced out and discovered in all tbe 
manifold diversities of tilings. 

Why does Hegel begin with hieing, and not, like 
Kant, with self-consciousness, if it he true that self- 
consciousness is the iirinciple in wdiich tlic explanation 
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of all tilings is to lie found ? Tho answer to this ques- 
tion is implied in what lias been already said. Hegel, 
no clonbt, lilce Kant, liolds that a relation to self-con- 
scioiisness is implied in the first apprehension of an 
object, and that Being or Existence is essentially Being 
or existence for a self. But this relation of all existence, 
as object, to a conscious subject, is, in the first instance, 
implicit. In asserting that an object 2 V, we do not assert 

that it is essentially related to other objects or to, the 

intGlIigcncc. On the contrary, in our first way of look- 
ing at things, each object seems to be isolated from all 
the rest, as well as from tlie mind that knows it. The 
common consciousness at first seems to view the world 
as if it were a mere collection of things, one beside 
another, and a succession of events, one after another, 
A\rithout any vital or essential connection ; nor does it 
regard the mind, to which these things and events are 
present, as related to them in any less external way 
than that in which they arc related to each other. 
And though it might be shown that even in the 
external relation of things as in one space and time, a 
more essential connection of them to each other and 
to thought is presupposed, yet sucli connection, just 
because it is ]^>resuj> 2 )oscd in the common consciousness, 
is not present to it. Eor it, therefore, each thing stands 
by itself, without any but an accidental connection with 
anything, else. Thus the common coimciousne^^^^^ in|, 
abstraction, though it has never abstracted. It has never, >! 
indeed, needed to abstract, just because it lias never 
been conscious, or at least never been clearly conscious, 
of the whole to which belong tlie dilierent objects and 
elements which it isolates. Nor does science at first 


correct this isolating tendency of common tlioiiglit; 
;■ ratlier it seeks in its first movement to exaggt^raie that 
I tendency, and press it to the utmost j^oint of abstrac- 
*^^tion. Eor the first accidental connection of tilings in 
the experience of the individual must be seen to J)e 
accidental, and the first subjective associations produced 
by such experience in the individual mind must he 
broken, ere the true relativity and conncctiou of ol jccts 
can he known. This is the meaning of tlie scientific 
discipline of which we have been speaking, — the dis- 
ciidine by which the mind, in llaeoiiia n phrase, is tang] it 
to renounce its “idols.” The ordinary expinimenta] 
methods destroy such false associations by what is 
really a x^i'^'^ctical development of the jirocoss of ab- 
straction — i.e,, by isolating the object or finality in 
question from the others with winch it has been ac- 
cidentally united. 

Thus, then, the method of exclusion, negation, alistrac- 
tion, in which an object is fixed by itself, and isolated 
from all its usual surroundings, has its place and value 
as the first step in scientific investigation. But tliat 
method may easily he misinterpreted, and made the 
basis of a false theory, if it he considered liy itself ; 

, for then it will give rise to the doctrine that what a 
thing is, it is m itself^ apart from all relation to other 
things or the mind. Such a doctrine is easily accepted 
by co mm on-sense, for it is only its own isolating external 
way of thinking, brought to a clearer consciousness of it- 
seK. But, grasped by the nnderstandiiig, and logically 
worked out to its consequences, it leads directly to the 
^ conclusion that the reality of things, — that which tilings 
are in themselves , — is unknown and unknowahle. For all 
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existence is but tlie manifestation, and all knowledge but 
tlie apprehension, of relations ; and the attempt to strip 
a thing of its relations "hiust therefore end in reducing 
it to a cajjut mortuum of abstraction of which nothing 
can be said. The real meaning of the scientific abstrac- 
tion is thus perverted : for science sets a thing by itself, 
not that it may find out what it is ajg^t from all re- 
lations, but that it may disclose its immanent or native 
relativity. It rejects all accidental and extraneous asso- 
ciations that may force its object to reveal its own intel- 
ligible nature — ?.e., its essential relation to other things 
and to the mind. How Hegel only applies this same' 
method to the forms of thouglit implied in all existence. | 
He takes the categories, the ideas of Being, Existence, j 
Cause, &c., each by itself, not in order to divorce each I 
of these thoughts from all other thoughts, and from tlio I 
mind which they constitute, but rather for the opposite | 
reason, — in order to prove that they cannot be so divorced. 
In other words, his object is to show in relation to each • 
of the categories that it is not merely ca^iable of being 
associated or combined with tlie others, but that it has an 
immanent relativity or necessary connection with them, 
so that the other categories spring out of it the moment 
we attempt to confine it to itself. All sulijcctivo asso- 
ciations being destroyed, the pure ol.)jcctive association, 
the connection of idea with idea, wdiich arises from, or, 
more strictly speaking, is their own nature, will neces- 
sarily show itself. As the elasticity of the spring 
manifests itself only the more evidently, tluj more . 
firmly it is pressed home to itself, so the more decisively 
a thought is fixed by abstraction in its isolated definite- 
ness, the more clear it becomes that it has, or ratlier is, 
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a relativity, — i.e.^ that it has otlier thoughts implicit iu 
itself. Ideas are not dead things, Init “have hands and 
feet.” And the way in which such relativity springs 
out of a category, just when it is fixed to itself and iso- 
lated fro]n all other categories, has already l)een indicated 
in what lias hoen said of tlie “ thing in itself.” Isolate 
a thing from all its relations, and try to assert it l)y 
itself ; at once you find that you liave m 'gated it, as 
well as its relations. Tlie thing in itself is nothing. 
The absolute or pui’e anirination, — just because it is 
absolute or pure, — is its own negation. Iteferrcd to 
itself and itself only, it ceases to ])o itself; for its 
definition, that which made it itself, was its relation 
to that which was not itself. IIius we come upon tlie 
apparent paradox, that opjiosites are distinguished only 
when they are related, and that, if we carry the oppo- 
sition to the point in which the relation ceases, the 
distinction ceases at the same time. And this leads 
us to the further result, that the relation to its opposite 
or negative is the one essentird relation out of wliich a 
thought cannot bo forced, — the relation wliich maintains 
itself when all extraneous associations arc swept away. 
A thought is essentially the relation or the movement 
towards its ojiposite or negative ; and tins is proved by 
the fact that if it be absolutely isolated from tliat op- 
posite, it immediately becomes indistinguishable from it. 
Its connection with its opposite is, therefore, the first 
link in the chain of essential relativity that connects it 
with the whole body of other thoughts and with the 
intelligence. 

“Being and not-Being are identical.” This myste- 
rious utterance of Hegel, round which so much contro- 
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vcrsy has wa,ged, and which has seemed to many hut a 
caprice of metaphysic run mad, may now he seen to 
have a serious meaning. It does not mean that Being 
and not-Being are not also distinguished; hut it does 
mean that the distinction is not ahsolute, and that if it is 
made ahsolute, at that very moment it disapjpears. The 
whole truth, therefore, cannot he expressed cither hy the 
simple statement that Being and not-Being are iden- 
tical, or hy the simple statement that they are different. 
But the consideration of what these abstractions are in 
themselves when we isolate them from each other, — ^just 
as a scientific man might isolate a special element in 
order to find the essential relativity or energy that lies 
in it, — shows that their truth is not either their identity 
or their difference, hut is identitij in differevee. 

But one who has apprehended this thought has already 
risen above the abstractions whose unity in difference ^ 
he has seen. He is like the scientific man who has 
discovered an identity of principle connecting pheno- 
mena between which formerly he had seen no essential 
relation. By sucli discovery the mere external view of 
them as different things, related only hy adjacent place 
or time, has disappeared, and the one phenomenon 
has become the counterpart or complementary aspect of} 
the other. In like manner, the tliinker who has fuHyi 
seen into the correlativity of given opposite has reached 
a new^attituSF^oTHiought in regard to them. They^ ; 
liave become for him inseparable elements of a liiglier 
unity, which is now seen to he organic or vital. Or ‘ 
the whole thought is seen to he a process through cer- 
tain phases, each of which necessitated the otlicr, and 
hy the unity of which it — the whole thought — is consti- 
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tuted. Kor does the iiiovement stop here. The Avhole 
thought reached in this way has again its opposite or 
negative, %yhich it at once excludes and involves, and 
the process may he repeated in regard to it, with the 
result of reaching a still higher unity, a more complex 
thought, in which it and its opposite are elements. 
lAnd, so on, through ever-widening sweep of differentia- 
Ibion and integration, till the whole body of thought is 
seen in its organic unity and developinont, — every filjrc 
|of it alive with relation to the whole in which it is a 
iconstitueiit element. 

Has the process which lias just been, described a 
natural beginning and end?- If it be true that self- 
consciousness includes or involves in it all the cate- 
gories, it is obvious that the end is in the full dafimtkm 
of self-consciousness — /.c.,the full analysis or diflerciitia- 
tion of all the contents of the idea of self-consciousness, 
and their integration in that idea, as the unity of them 
all. And, on the other hand, its beginning must ob- 
viously be in the simplest and most abstract category, 
— which, as wo have seen, is the category of Being, — 
the category by which a thing^s referred to itself, 
as if it had no relation to other tilings or to tlie 
mind. And the process which connects the beginning 
with the end is just the gmdual revelation of these 
two relativities, — to things and to the mind, — which 
are implicit or presiiiiposed, but not explicit or con- 
sciously present, in our fimt immediate attitude of 
thought. The first main division of logic, then, will 
have to do with the categories in which, as yet, rela- 
tivity is not expressed; categories like Being, Quality, 
Quantity, which, though they involve, do not inime- 
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diately suggest, any relation of tire object to 'wliicli they 
are applied to any other object. The soxoiid main divi- 
sion will Lave to do with categories such as Essence 
and Existence, Force and Expression, Substance and 
Accident, Cause and Effect, which force us to go beyond 
the object with which we are dealing, and to connect it 
with other objects, or at least witli something that is 
not immediately presented to us in the perception of it.^ 
And the last main division will have to do with cate- 
gories, such as those of final cause and organic unity, 
by wliich the object is characterised as rdated to .intel- 

ligence, or as having in it that self-determined nature of 
which the intelligence is the highest typo ; or to put it 
otherwise, it will have to do with categories by wdrich the 
object is determined as essentially being, or having in 
it, an ideal unity which is- reached and realised in and 
through all the manifoldness of its existence. The gen- 
eral^argunient of tlic ‘ Logic,’ wdicn we pursue it through 
all these stages, tlicrefore is this : that reality, — whicli at 
first is present to us as the Being of things which 
regarded as standing each by itself, determmed in quality 
and quantity, but as having no necessary relations to each 
other, — comes in tlie process of thought to be known as 
an endless aggregate of essentially related and transitory 
existences, each of which exists only as it determines ,5 
and is determined by the others, according to universal | 
laws, — and finally, is discovered to lie in a world of .f 
objects, each and all of which exist only in so far as | 
they exist ^ intelligence, and in so far as intelligen is | 
revealed or realised in them. And that this, indeed, is•^ ' 
the movement of thought by* which the reality of things 
is disclosed, is proved by the demonstration that thc^ 
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•categories of — used in the first attitude of tliought, 

•wliich corresponds to our simplest and iiKJst unsopliisti- 
cated consciousness ol things, — wlien fully understood 
and reasoned out, necessarily lead us to tlie categories of 
; lielation, employed in the second attitude of thought, 
Iwliich corresponds generally to the scientiric or rGllcctive 
I consciousness ; and that these in turn, -wlien fully coin- 
Iprehended and pressed to their consetpienciis, necessarily 
^:)ass into the categories of Ideal UvUg, or, as it is some- 
times expressed, ^‘the notion,’’ — cati'gories used in tlie 
•Ihlrd stage of consciousness, which corresponds to philo- 
“^ophy. Science is tlio irnth of common-sense, Ijecauso 
the points of view from which the fiuaner considers iho 
world, include and transcend tlie points of view from 
which it is regarded hy the latter; and p)hilosophy is 
the iruih of science for the same reason, liccause it is 
science and something more. This sonuiiliing more, 
liowcver, in cacli case is not merely something lixternally 
Kadded to what wont heforo ; it is a vital g rowth from 
lit, — a transformation which tahes place in it, hy reason 
lof latent forces that already present. In this way 
Jsclf-conscioiisness — the last ^togory or point of view — 

' fc semi t o*lnm up and interpret all that_ wemt^bef ore ; for 
" ,yvhile, like our first iinincdiato consciousness of things, it 
Ms a direct assertion of independent Ileing — and wliile, 
pile reflection, it includes diflcrence and relation, — it goes 
ibeyond hoth in so far as it expresses the mteji^iratipn 
Jof differences — a relation of elements which, tliongh 
opposed, are yet identihed. 

To attempt to prove these points in detail would bo 
to work out again the whole process of tlie ITegclian 
Logic. The general account of it just given may, how- 
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ever, be made a, little more distinct, if we consider more 
closely tbe gipice^^of knowM^n^as it 
science to philosopliy. It is obvious that the beginning; 
of knowledge lies in taking tilings by tliemselves, as 
tliey lie before ns in perception; in excluding all precon- 
ceptions, and accurately observing their qualities, and J 
determining the quantity of each quality. Such observa- 1 
tion is the first indispensable basis, of science ; but it canJ 
hardly yet itself be called science. It deserves the name, 
if at all, only where the observer, in his selection of facts 
to observe and his determination of their relative import- 
ance, is really guided by ideas of relation of which he is 
not definitely conscious ; for scientific genius shows itself 
first in a kind of “ instinct of reason,” wdiich anticipative- 
ly apprehends the fruitful direction for observation and 
experiment. But the pure observer soon finds that the 
qualities and quantities with wdiich he deals are con- 
tinually changing, and that the intelligence cannot find 
in them the fixed object wdiich it seeks, unless it is able * 
to go beyond them or beneath them to something that j 
cannot be observed. Such a deeper reality, such a prin-lc 
ciple of permanence in change, is akeady suggested tol 
him l3y the fact that he docs not find the quality aiidl 
quantity of things to change altogether irrespectively of| 
each other, but to be linked together in a certain mutuali 

^ . O ■ " ■ 

dependence, so that, with a little more or a little less of | 
the same element, the quality of a thing is suddenly ! 
altered. But this, as a mere fact, is not any longer 
sufficient for him, when he has come to apprehend that 
change of quality is not an accidental or partial pheno- 
menon, but that every quality as it e xists is in._p,ra.cess 
of changing. Thus the final experience of that mode of 


thought, which fixes each finite thing to itself and takes 
it to he only what it is in is that such, things can 

quite as truly he said ‘‘not to he'' as “to he." Their 
heing is a “])ccoming" or change. Unless, tlierefore, 
wo can get heyond this continual flux of uns\il)stantial 
things, this endless change of phenomena, the intelli- 
gence is denuded of its olqects, and falls hack upon itself 
in sc(^DticLSin. This, in fact, is the first natural eirect 
of the growing consciousness that appearanci'S — things 
as they are innnediately present to us for ohservation — 
•are essentially inconstant and lluctuating ; for hy th is 
i iexpeliencG all tliat c.onin held to 1 le, i:eality„is .djs- 

;|eerned to he unreal, and as yet nothing else had disclosed 
'""itself to take the place of that which has disa,[>peareil. 
In this scepticism, however, science is horn ; — science, 
of which the essential characteristic is to recognise that 
things are not as they scorn, l)iit that Ireyond and 
through the seeming wo cair approhimd that which 
really is, the oiie .force through tin'- niariifold e:^^ 
siqir, the ahiding law through tlnr lliu^ting pli(mqmoria. 
The scientific or reflective conscionsness, therefon,'., may 
he said to.hegin with the negation o*f the iinmeduite 
reality of finito things, and to aim at finding some 
deeper ground or principle in reference to winch tliey 
may he conceived to have a kind of secondary or 
mediated reality. - 

This scientific conscionsness lias, however, a certain 
growth or development within itself Try which its first 
antagonistic or dualistic mode of thought is gradually 
transcended and transmuted. And as in tlie first stage 
of thought, which began with purely affirmative detei:- 
mination of things, — as if they existed in themselves, 
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independent of all relation, — tliere was a. continnal pro- 
gress toward the recognition of the negative or relative 
aspect of them, the aspect in whicli they are seen to be 
essentially finite and transitory; so in this second stage, 
which begins with the absolute contrast of real and 
aj^jmrent, substance and accident, there is a continual 
progress toward an ever clearer apprehension of the 
essential connection of these two opposite aspects of 
things, and finally, to the discerning of tlie unity that 
binds^theni to each other. At first, as is natural, 
tlie~^pposition is stated most strongly, — so strongly 
that it seems to involve a denial of all relations what- 
ever; as when, in the early Eliuitic school, the “one” 
was abstractly opposed to tlie “inany,” whicli was re- 
garded as purely apparent and unreal. Eut it was 
soon recognised that, by this absolute sciraration, lioth 
terms are deprived of their meaning. If tlio many, , 
the changing, the phenomenal, is unreal in the sense 
that it contains its negative in itself, crpially unreal is 
the one, the permanent, tlie sulistance, which is al)- 
stractly opposed to thc'se, and which is, in fact, nothing 
but that negative 2 ')ositively expressed. Plato, and still| 
more Aristritle, found that wdiat was wanted was not| 
“the one henond the many ” merely, but “the one in thei 
many.” And the progress of _ sciencG rip to the preseny 
day has been a continuous advance towards the recon- 
ciliation of the two terms in a conception of the inner 
rea lity or principle of things, which should make that 
reality or principle the complete explanation, and noth- 
ing Imt the explanation, of their external appearances 
and changing phenomena. Looking at tliis progressive 
movement of tlie scientific consciousness, we can under> 
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stand how it is that, modern sciiniee, tliongli it has not 
itself got ])eyond tlio dualism of phenomenal and real, 
yet takes up so marked an attitiuhi of antagonism to the 
more decided dualism of (‘arlier days, and is prone to 
denounce as metaphysical what is really just an 
initial stage of its own mode of tli ought. Tims, for 
example, Comte c ondemns the reference of phenomena 
to ‘‘forces” and “ snl^stances,” wliich arc, he maintains, 
either pure negations or the aT)stract repetitions of the 
phenomena they are adduced to explain. Science, in 
his view, sliould confuie itself to the investigation of 
the “ laws ” of the rescml)l{ince, coexistence, and succes- 
sion of plicnomcna, th(‘sc laws ])eing regarded simply as 
the generalised restatement of the phenomena themselves. 
In thus speaking, however, Comte is really admitting 
what ho seems to deny. Such “generalised restate- 
ment ” is obviously something more than a simple 
reaffirmation of the phenomena themselves. A law 
is at once the negation a, ml the reaffirmation of tlie 
phenomena that fall under it : it is contrasted witli 
them, as perinancnt with changing, as unity with mul- 
tiplicity, and yet it is one with them, as the principle 
hy reference to which alone they arc lifted above more 
appearances, or illusions of the moment. T Tic de fect, 
liowever, of this whole scientiHc inode of thought is that, 
while it goes beyond tlic ’ immediate phenomena to seek 
• for an explanation of them, it is never able to find a 
■ complete explanation. For the principle, to whicli the 
^ referred, never exhausts tlieir mean-, 

ing, hut ratlier itself presupposes those very phenomena. 
In other words, the law, which is supposed to explain 
the idienomena, though necessarily distinguished from 
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them, is essentially related to them, and, in its turn, 
looks for explanation to them. This double aspect of 
the idea of law sometimes leads writers 'who are not 
clearly conscious of tlieir own categories into a curious 
inconsistency of statement. For, wliile at one time they • 
tell us that the law is merely the generalised exjaression 
of the phenomena, — as if their translation into the form 
of law were something indifferent and unnecessary, — at 
another time they declare with equal emjffiasis tliat we 
know the phenomena only when we know their laws, as 
if the law were not merely a generalised repetition of 
the phenomena, but the central principle, in reference 
to which alone the true value and significance of the 
phenomena can be known. 

The key to the difficulty, however, is found when itf 
is seen th at the scientiff c mode of thought, thougli noccs-| 
sary as a stage of knowledge, has an essential iniperfee-| 
tig.n...dl ugirig to it, which can be corrected only by going 
be yond, i t. to tho^^pffiilosophical.mode of thought, or wliall 
Hegel calls the Beyriff, In scientific reflection wJ 
have always two terms which arc essentially related, and 
in one of which the explanation of the other is sought. 
Yet, just because of tins essential relation, the explana- 
tion can never be complete. Tlic categories used arci 
such as substance and accident, force and exj^^iression, 
inner and outer being, cause and effect. In each of 
these cases %ve have an essential relation of two terms 
of such a kind that, though the explanation of the 
second term is always sought in the first, yet th.e first 
term has no signiffcance except in relation to tlie second. 
Y^e have, therefore, in employing such categories, luices- 
sarily involved ourselves in a self-contradiction, — the self- 
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contradiction of explaining evcrytliing l)y a tc.ian, wliicli 
yot is (essentially Kelativo to that is to explained, 

d’luis we explain the accidents hy Kefcrring them to the 
sulestanec j hut the siil,)stanc(e has no meaning apart from 
the accidents. hTor (hues it jiiahe any dilTerencc if, in- 
stead of siieli a nec.iproeily of terms, we have a series, as 
when va3 say that tlue (eausie explains the effect, but is 
itself to he explaimed hy tine (elhect of anotlu^r cause; for 
tills furtlier need of ex[)la.iiation simply nutans that the 
cause do('S not/////// explain its (dfeet. Its ddference 
from the offcHd, and its esseaitial relation to it, is the 
very reason that forces us to seek explanation of it in 
another caiis(3. Wo have the.refore, in this and every 
similar mov(3ment of thought, a contradiedion wliicdi 
needs to he solved: for that which is set up in opposi- 
tion. to the relative as ahsi.diito, and, iiuleial, as //-s ahso- 
lute, is yet itself correlative Avith it, and so again must 
1)0 recognised as not being ahsoluhx dhosi'. who deal in 
sucli categories, tlierefon^, fall into a Icind of ihic.tuation 
or altciination of la.nguag(3, of which the aliove-nien- 
tioned uncertainty in n.g’ard to law is one instance. 
Nor is this fluctuation a mere aixiident. 'Idie category 
that rules their tlionghts f(.)r(.)es them to conti’adiet them- 
selves, as it turns first one and then ih(.‘. (.iJicr of its 
sides to the light. For the most part, liowever, they do 
not bring together the dilferent aspects of their thought, 
and hence they do not feel tlui difficulty, or tlie .need of 
solving it l)y a liighcr category. Often, indeed, this un- 
consciousness may he an advantage in a work, which re- 
quires rather the thorough and unhesitating appli(iatio.n 
of a category than the perception of its limits. For, as 
the higher categories have tlieir full value, only when 
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they come as the solution of difficulties ^vhich arise out of 
the lower categories, so the philosophical explanation of 
things, by means of the former, can only be legitimately 
arrived at as the last reinterpretation of the scientific 
explanation of them by means of the latter. Tint, on th (3 
other hand, the unresolved dualism, which is left by the 
application of the scientific categories, shows the neces- 
sity of a reinterpretation of the results of science l)y otlun’ 
higjier. categories, as it also shows that this reinterpreta- 
tion— which constitutes the peculiar work of 2>hilosophy 
— is no mere useless or extraneous addition to science, 
but a necessary development of it. Comte, indeed, as 
we have seen, has an easier method of dealing with the 
difficulty, by simply denying altogether the distinction 
between real and phenomenal, between fact and law, 
which gives rise to it. But this, if it wenj tahe^n as 
meaning what it expresses, would be no true solution of 
the problem, but simply a recurrence to that first siiusuous 
consciousness for which the opposition of semiiiiig a,nd 
reality did not exist, — a consciousn(‘,ss wliich must lu‘, 
disturbed and overthrown, ere even the dawn of scimicn. 
is possible. Bor tlie doubt and Avondcr in whidi sciiuifu^ 
arises, is the doubt and wonder that things are, not •wduit 
they seem; and if it is possilde. again to iind the reality 
in the seeming, it must ho liy a reconciliation of ihosi3 
opposites, and not simply by o]:)litera.ting tlie ojiposition. 

Where, then, arc wo to find sinli {Kcpiuphite rec.oiicilia,- 
tion? The highest conception of the world which selmice 
presents to ns is the conception of a mnltijdicity of sub- 
stances, acting and reacting on each othe.r, and liy t,lu‘ir 
action and reaction producing contiimal cha,ngc',s in (‘ach 
other according to unchanging laws, hncli suhsta,nc(3, 
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tliuSj by the condition of its being, stands in relation to 
that •which is opposed to it, and which gives rise to 
changes in it ; yet each maintains itself in, cliange, in so 
far as it changes according to a law — /.a., it has a definite 
relation to the other substance, Avhich manifests itself in 
its change. In tliis way of looking at tilings, liowcver, 
there is a certain ambiguity and inconsistency. For, 
while we start with the idea of isolated substances 
which liave an existence of their own, and wliich change 
only because they are brought into relation to each other, 
it appears as we go on that what maintains itself is tlie 
law of the relation itself, apart from whicli the sub- 
stances have no existence whatever. Substantiality and 
Relativity are thus seen to be not two ideas, lait one, 
and the truth is to be found ]iot in either separately 
but in their union; wliich means that nothing can, bo 
said to bo substantial in the sense of having an exist- 
ence independent of relation, but only in the sense of 
including its relativity in its own lieing. In other 
words, nothing is substantial except in so far as it is 
a subject or self which maintains itself in change, be- 
cause its change is determined by its own nature, and is 
indeed only the necessary manifestation of that nature. 
To speak of different substances, which yet have no in- 
dependent nature apart from their action and reaction 
on each other, is a manifest contradiction ; for the neces- 
sity to which, according to this view, the different sub- 
stances are supposed to be subjected, is itself the only 
true substance. Or what we really have before us in 
such a reciprocity is not a duality of things externally 
related, but a unity which oxjiresses itself and maintains 
itself ill ^duality. The real substance has to be_ sought 
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for, not in the two tilings taken sopM.rat<^Iy, 1>ni. in tli<^ 
principle wliicli divides, and at tlic .s;i,in(3 iiine unites, 
them. Determination hy anotlier is thus always ulia’- 
mately to he explained as self*deterinina,tion, llHUigh av(‘ 
may have to seek the self in question somewlieri', else, 
than in the things which. werG at first inken l.o lx*, suh- 
stantial, hut wliicli may turn out to ho mere “ monuuits’^ 
or elements in some higher existence, 'fhis is wlmt I i(\gel 
means hy saying that tlie truth of necessity is fia'edoni.’’ 
hTecessity exists for any thing or liciiig only in so far 
as it is determined hy another, — and if it has no liiV, (tr 
movement of its own which is not so dehwniined, // in 
itself has no reality wli ate ver tli at should nia,k(‘. us ivgard 
it as an individual thing or suhstance. at all : // is hiit 
one side or phase of tlic Gxistenc.(3 of sonie.ihing else, 
which is not determined liy anothe.r, luit liy ii.self. Thro 


ultimate reality of things, thorefor<‘., whiih the <‘oniinonf 
consciousness seeks in their purely nnrelahd or indi'pmi', 
dent being, and which science seeks in their e.xisiencn. as' 
essentially related to each other, is only to he found ini 
what wo may call their idi'al cha.ra.c.t(w, as nnil.ies of cor|, 
rela tive diflcreiiccs, orjuiitics wliicli nia.nifest thcnisel yos| 
in^diilhrcncc yet in this didcrence arc. still oik' withf 
^inselyes. Thus that aloiu'. c.a.n indy Inwalkd a, rcalityl 
which maintains and realises its(‘lf .in a prexa^ss of dif-l 
fereiitiation and reintegration of diUVu’enees. ^^N<^ihingl 

really exists which is not dHcnnhml ainl rrfaiirr^ 

nothing which is not in a ])roc(‘ss of heconiing or; 

'-Chis was jvroveil hy tlu*. Jird sl.a.g(‘ of tho 
^ Logic,’ which carried us from the inun(uiiat(‘. eonsei(»ii:; 
ness of things to science. “ Nothing really e.xihs which 
is not sclf'dciennhad and ,^df-r(iaf('d, — wlii<h has n<»l. a 
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self Avhicli it maintains througli, all its changes.” This is 
proved hy the second stage of the ‘Logic/ which carries 
IIS from the first scientific consciousness of the opposition 
of appearances and reality, to the perception that the 
real manifests itself in the appearance and its change : 
or, what, is the same thing, the perception that what we 
call the O'cal is fundamentally ideal. For, whereas to 
tlic reflective consciousness the ideal seems to he an ab- 
stract law or princixDle, which is dilfcrent from the facts, 
or reinescnts only one side of the facts, througli wliich 
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we apprehend it, it is now seen that this ideal unity 
is the fact of facts, the princijilc from which they all 
spring, and to which they return. Eealjiy lies, — not, 
lis common-sense supposes, in the mcr(fiiSvndual taken 
my itself — nor, as science seems to teach, in the mere 
particular which is related to other particulars; it lies 
in the relation, or principle of relation, itself, — in the 
universal which diObrentiates or particularises itself and 
y^js one with itself in its particularity. Or, to express 
iall in a word, “ the real is the rational or intelligilde ; ” 
t i.c,^ it is that which is capahlc of being thoroughly un- 
derstood by the intelligence, just because it has in it the 
essential nature of the intelligenco or self-consciousness, 
as a unity which is one with itself, not by the absence 
of difference, but rather by means of the difference, 
Avhich it at once asserts and overcomes. 

The idea which we arc now examining may bo illus- 


trated by the Leibnitzimi conception of the world as a 
universe of monads, each of wliich is itself a world. 
Each monad or real substance, on this view, is a micro- 
cosm, which ideally^ or in its takes tlie 

whole life of the world into itself, and yet, in spite of 
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all this ideal relativity, is not really determined by 
anything but itself. Each is thus in itself a reflection 
of the whole, while yet it remains a complete whole 
in itself, developing entirely for itself in absolute free- 
dom through all the changes of its purely inward life, 
though these changes correspond exactly to the outward 
movements of the great world without it. In this way, 
by the distinction of the real and ideal aspects of tlie 
monad, Leibnitz thinhs to avoid the difficulty of com- 
bining in it the opposite conceptions of relativity and 
independent being, — universality and individuality, 
necessity or determination by others and freedom or 
determination by itself. This distinction is, however, 
really an evasion of the difficulty, and Leibnitz himself 
is obliged to give it up in relation to God, the monad 
of monads, — in whom, as the absolute unity of ideality 
and reality, he finds the ground of the harmony between 
the perceptions of each monad and the existence of the 
rest, and the reason why, notwithstanding tlieir indepen- 
dence, they form paits of one world. Thus, thougli in 
relation to each other these monads may ]:)e free, in re- 
lation to God they have no freedom or self-determination 
whatever. 

At this point, however, we come upon a great diffi- 
culty which arises in connection with the conception of 
reality which has just been presented. So soon as we 
are driven to recognise that reality can be found. in that 
and that only which has a principle of self-determination 
in itself, we seem forced to recognise that the only 
reality is God. Though, therefore, the necessity of 
nature may have been shown to be freedom, yet it 
would seem that there is room for o nly on e freedom in 
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tliG workl, tliG frcedoni of tlic ^vlilcli re- 

duces all oilier tilings and licings to liis uk'I’g deter- 
minations or the modes of liis attriluites ; and tliG only 
other alternative to this would seem to he a monadism 
whicli isolates each suhstanco from all the others, and 
al)Solutcly confines it to itself, and which, leaves room 
neither for ideal nor for real relations hetwx'en it and 
Uinything else. In order to esrnipe frciiu lliis ehlex^^ wo 
; would require wliat at fii’st must seem to lie an ahsolute 
j contradiction — viz., such an idea of the ahsolute unity 
; to which wc arc oldiged to refer all existence, as should 
mxt leave inom for a real freedom and independence, a 
p'crd .^If-centred life, in other heings than itself. And if 
Isuch a conception is iinpossilile, ^vc do not seem to have 
\aamed much more hy rofmaang all things to an adisolute 
subject, than if we had referred iheni merely to an aI)SO- 
lute substance. 

blow it is the main work of tlio ihinl part of the 
‘Logic’ to dev elop sucli. an id(‘a, () 1 1 1773 ih(?- shn pic 
ceptiou of the monad or si.df - (hdermining ]>rincq>le, 
w hich was t he result reached hy the part of^t. 

Here, as in the other cases, wc must confine oiirselvcs 
to indicating the general thought which, runs through 
this development. The key to the difficulty was partly 
iseen b y Leibn itz liimsclf, ^^len ho pointed out that a 
|triia^,,organism a unity of organisms, organic in all its 
fmrta. Tlie life of the body is not a yirinciplc that 
lloininates over dead mendoers, and uses them as instni- 
inents to realise itself; it is in all the memliors, so tlmt 
each of them in turn may Tie regarded as means and 
end to the others. There is, no doulit, a^JJllity.. 
whole tha t subordinates all the parts, hut it only suh- 
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ordinates tliein, so to speak, b}^siuTOiicleiliigv or impart- 
ing itself to thcni, and giving to tlicni a certain indepen- 
dent, life, — a life wliicTi, tlioiigli embraced ~in"'a wider 
circle, is still centred in itself. ISTow a^s^^-detcrnii^^^ 
priiiciplc, _as necessar ily o f tins so rt ; it is not 

like a law wliicli is imposed upon a foreign matter, for 
its only matter is itself. In determining, it determines il 
seJfj in producing differences, it produces 
Its assertion or nnani^statipn,j)JLitself^^ 
sense, a denyiipg_ qOtscdf,„a _^^ of its elf away. 
life... is a dying.. It is true that we must add! 
that this liegatTon of itself can never be absolute. In 
the diircrcnccs and opposition the unity must be main- 
tained. Tlie independence of the separate organs in the 
l)ody must not bo such as to break their connection 
with each other, and with the unity of the whole. Eiit 
this connection is maintained, nQ^ l)y ...an-egtcffl al sii b-^ 
ordination, l3ut by the^completeness^witlp^diich^^ 

^ jthe so that, to; 

rctili'se'lhaniscl^^^ tliey must becpnie sulpseryient tp^i^* 
IiTlike manner a world in wliich tlie central principle 
is a self-determining Being, while, in one aspect of it, ' 
it seems to be a unity in which no room is left for, 
difference, in another aspect of it breaks into an infinite 
number of fragments, each of which seems to Ijo centred 
in itself. It is not like the universe of Spinoza, in which i 
every difference of mind is lost in the abstract attribute ’ 
pi infinite intelligence, and every distinction of matter ' 
in the abstract attribute of infinite extension; it is a 
universe in whic h “every th ought is a truth , and eyc j^: 
parti cle o f dust a n organisation ; a macrocosm . made um ^ 
ofjiiiicrocosms, winch i s all in every ]iart. f 
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“FLnvcr in tlic eranniiMl wall, 

I pluck YOU out of tlic crannies ; — 

Hold you liere, root an«l all, in iny hand, 

Little lloY-er, — l)ut if I could undio'sland 
Wliat you arc, root and all, an<l all in all, 

I should know Y'hat God and man is” 

Under such a conception the usual antithesis of in- 
dividualism and pantheism fails us, and our idea of the 
world seems to involve both at once, or to fall into a 
kind of alternation hctweeii them, such as is found in 
the inonadism of Lcihnitz, or in the later theory of 
Schclling, in which all the dillerences of things wore 
said to ho “ not qualitative Imt merely quantitative,” — /.a, 
to ho differences that from the higlu'st point of view 
might ho neglected as unessential. TJiis, ho^Yovor, \vcro 
to forgot tliat tliough the organism is organic in all its 
parts, yet tlicso jxirts have tlunr speciilc determination, 
and that it is through tliis specific dcd.ermi nation that 
they form one whole. It ^Yero to foi'gcd that tin j ugh a 
self-determining principle necessarily is present in its 
determinations, and gives them thus a certain indepen- 
dence, yet that they in turn are limited in theinselvu^s, 
and only maintain themselves as the j'^lnciphi realises 
itself in them ; or, in other words, a,s tlicy in turn sur-, 
; lunder themselves to the life of the wliolc. Their capa- 
city of so surrendering themselves, in vshort, is the measure 
of their reality, 

Hprmciplc is_£M the hut it is also^in their 

ji negation , hj"^ which. pass^heypnd themselves^ _ as 
|liiidividuals and so returii iiito tlm 

The reality is the universal, -wlntdi goes out of itself, 

•' particularises itself, opposes itself to itself, tluU it may 
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reacli tlio deepest and most comprehensive unity with 
itself.’^ Such expressions seem to he breaking through' 
tlie very limits of language, by continual self-contradic- 
tion * yet they only distinctly analyse a thought -which 
Ave continually use without analysis when Ave speak of a 
self, of self-consciousness or of self-determination. And 
as it has been shoAvii that the truth of 2iicessity ,is free- 
dom,” Ave are compelled by the A’^ery development of the 
scientific conception of laAV to recognise that the jilti: 
mate Merpixdation p.f things must be_ in harmony with 
tliis idea. This, as Ave have seen, is equivalent to saying 
that thc_Avpi:ld_,is an organic , unity. By the organic 
unity of the Avorld, hoAvcver, it is not meant merely that 
the Avorkl as a Avliole is to be interpreted on the analogy 
of the living body, or of a plant or animal. Such an 
organism only imperfectly realises the idea of AAdiich Ave 
are speaking; and if the Avorld Avere organic in this 
fashion, it Avould not be a self-determined Avhole, in 
Avliicli all diflerences AAm*e brought back to unity. Or, 
even if avc suppose all the diHerenccs of the Avorld as an 
objective system could be brought to unity by means of 
such an idea., tlio thought or consciousness for Avhich it 
exists Avuuihl be left out; for the animal, though an 
organic unity, is aiot such a unity for itself. It prob- 
ably never rises above the stage of feeling, in AAhich the 
self is not yet clearly distinguished from, and related 
to, the Avorld Avithout. The supreme difTerence of sub- 
ject and object is wanting to, or imperfectly expressed 
in, its life, and therefore there is not in it the possibility 
of the supreme reconciliation of intelligence Avith itself. 
If, therefore, the conception of an ideal or self-determin- 
ing ju'inciple, Avith Avhich avc begin this third stage of 
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tliG Logic, be fully developed, it will be seen to find its 
final form and expression only m as 

tlie imity in dillerenco of subject and object, self and 
not-self ; for here only liave wo an ideal principle wliicb 
is conscious of itself, and, consecjuently, coin|)lete in 
itself ; liere only have we a principle wliicli develops to 
the utmost difference and opposition against itself, and 
yet returns into transparent unity with itself. 

This may be seen more clearly if we consider what the 
life of self-consciousness is. In the first place, seif- 
consciousness presupposes consciousness — ?.c., it is a 
consciousness of self in opposition, yet in relation, to a 
not-self. Yet in this distinction a higher unity is presup- 
posed ; for the self can be conscious of itself as so dis- 
,l|tinguished and related, only in so far as it overreaches 
i'tho distinction Iiotween itself and its object. Thus 

■fj* . . . 

|beneajli the conscious duality of self and not-self ttiere 

■ is an unconscious unity, which r(ivetils itself in. the fact 
; that the whole life of an intelligence is an effort to over- 

■ come its own dualism, — in h/oirlahjc to find itself, in 
■> action to realise itself, in an o])ject or a world of objects, 

; which at first presents itself as a stranger and oven an 

enemy. For, as we have seen in our review of the 
previous stages of the ‘Logic,' the world for the im- 
mediate consciousness of man is merely a world of 
things unrelated oven to each other j and even when 
, science so far overcomes this first consciousness, so as to 
discover law or relation in them, yet tins relativity is 
not yet unity, not yet the pure transparent identity-in- 
difference of self-consciousness, licnee the intelligence 
cannot yet find itself ^tho object, or, what is the same 
thing, cannot see the essential relation of tlie object to 
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itseK. When, however, we become conscious that the 
triitli of necessity is freedom, or, in other words, that 
the reality of things is to be found in the ideal unity or 
self-determining principle realised in them, — the mask of 
strangeness is taken from the face of nature, andj^^e i 
begin to find in^Y tlm 3me_jpirhual p 3 rincijple_ wh^ 
are cionscious of in ourselves. The jvyorld, however it ,, 
may seem to oppose, is really the hekhl ox the realisation 
of intell igoncc- : if it seems to resist us, it is because we 
are not yet at one with ourselves. For all things must 
work together ” for him whose nature is reason, and 
whoso activity is only to realise himself as reason — i.e., 
to realise the sjnritiml principle, which is at tlie same time, 
Ins^Qwn and J ho ;f2,^ture o f th ings. The whole 

theoretical and practical movement of self-consciousness 
thus culminates in wdiat Hegel calls “the absolute idea”, 
— i.e.j in the idea of a self-consciousness which manifests 
itself in the difference of self and not-self, that through 
this difference, and by overcoming it, it may attain 
the highest unity with itself. This, the_^kst ^category, 
contains and implies all tlie other categories; and, in f 
another way, it has been shown to be implied in each 
and all of them. For wdiat the whole ^ Logic’ has proved 
is, that if we take the categories seriously, abstracting 
from all subjective associations, and fixing our attention i 
on their objective dialectic, — or, in other words, if w^e/ 
leave tlie categories to define themselves by the necessary! 
niovenient of thought through wdiich they carry us, — 
they lead us in the end to this idea of self-consciousness 
as their ultimate meaning or truth. 

From the above sketch of the ‘ Logic,’ wliich is neces- 
sarily somewhat summary and therefore external, it may 
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at least be seen wliat is the general character of the 
task which Hegel proposed to himself. It was nothing 
but the completion of that work Avhich had l)ceii begun 
Plato ill the ^Parmenides’ and the SSophist/ and Avhich 
had first reached something like a systematic form in tlie 
‘Metaphysic’ of Aristotle. For it Avas Plato avIio first 
separated the categories from their concrete application, 
and tried to folloAv out for itself the dialectic Avliich be- 
longs to them Avlien thus taken as independent objects. 
And it Avas Aristotle Avho first tried to gather tliesejflrst 
principles of Being and KnoAving into a systenuitic Ayhole, 
culminating in the idea of the absolute reality, or of God as 
the “absolute self-consciousness” (voya-L^ voy(r€o)<s). Hegel 
came back to the task Avitli all Ihe aulYaninges o the 
modern development of science, l)y Avliicli tlui categories 
of refieefcion had licen brought into clear consciousness, 
and shoAvn to contain tho^ke,ys to the secrets of nature. 
He came liack to it after Kant Iiad proAUid tliat. tlie cate- 
gories are only forms of expression for tlK‘. nnil^ of self- 
consciousness in relation to tlie Avorld of ol,,y<‘cts. AVhat 
Ijrcmaincd for him, tlicrefore, Aras to sIioav tliaj; tliose 
Hcategories are_simply the necessary diderentiation. of _th e 
|| Lmity:,of intcll ige nce ; or, AYhat is tlie same tiling, that the 
ll dea of _ ..self-consciousness i s the complebi int(\gTation of 
J- them all. So far as ho ayus successful in tins, the result 
i of his AYork Avas t o overcome tlic dualism , Aviiich Aristotle 
> had still left, betAYcen the inire intelligence and. the intd- 

I ligible AYorld Avhich is its object. For if, as Kant had. 
shoAvn, objects exist only for the conscious self and 
tlnougli application of the categories, and. if all these 
Icategories, from the simplest conception of l>eing up to 
the most complex idea of causality and final causality, a, re 
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nt elcmeiits or moments of a truth Avliich is coiivpletoly 
bated only in the idea of self-consciousness, it follows^ 
hat the ohjective world is and can he notliing hut tluv 
lanifestation of intelligence, or tlin jtaeaiis wheuw.-^^^ it 
ttains the fullest realisation of itself, "riiiis it is proved 
hat there is a qrintual principle of miity, — a principle 
>f unity which, is renew'od in ev(U‘y conscious self, — 
inderlying all the antagonisms of the world, cvcui it| 
ipparent antagonism to spirit itself. For such a sc.dfj 
herefore, there can ho no ahsolute limit, or irreconcil- 
ihle division, wuthin or •without. The iiative faith of ; 
3he intelligmicc in itself has heen justified l>y a tlioiTUig'l) 
liscussion and exhaustion of all the soutc(.‘s of sc(‘])ti- 
3isni, In spite of the apparent contingoney or exi;ernal 
necessity hy vdiicli things seem to he ruled, it has lieeii/ 
shown that ‘'4)hat only is real which is rational ; ” and ill 
spite of tlio resistance which, things pri'sent to what 
seem to he our highest aims and endeavours, it has 
been, shown that ^Mha,t only is rational which is real.” 


CHArTEI?. IX. 


THE APPLICATION OH OEVEr.OPMENT OP THE LOGICAL 
IDEA — HIO.ATION OF THE JIEGKIAAX PUINOIPLE TO 
CIIJIISTIANITY. 

The account of tlic TTcgGlian Logic given in tlio last 
cliaptcr may serve as? at Ictist a partial answer to some 
of tlio ordinary oTjoctions niadi^. to it, — oLjeeivions l)ased 
upon the ahsolutencss of distinctions i.o wliicli it attaches 
only a suhordiruite importance. "Fhe llegeliiiu Logic is 
, at_once a and a jMetapli^j^ — ■/./*., it treats at once 
; of the method and of tlie ina,tt(3r of Iviiowhidgc'., of the 
processes hy whicli truth is discover(3d, and of the truth 
^itself in its most universal as|)ticts. In Ih'gers vi(iw Idierc 
‘ is no merely formal process of intelligence — no process of 
intelligence whicli is not also a determination of its oh- 
ject by categories ; — and the advance from, less to more 
perfect knowledge is a continual transition from one cate- 
gory to another liy which that determination is clianged, 
and made more complete and accurate. While, tlicrc- 
fore, knowledge is a process which, in its .first aspect, 
seems to involve the negation of intollectnal activity, 
and the absolute surrender of the mind to an indideixint 
and external ohject, it is really a process in. which the 
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mind is continually Ininging' that ohjcct nuu’c and niori', 
witliiii the net of its (‘atngorics, and changing its aspect, 
till all its strangeness has disappeared, a,nd it has l)een 
made one with the thought tha,t appridanids it. Thus 
the investigation of the ohjecl) turns <>iit to Ix.^ at tlua 
same time the evoliithjii of the mind in relatinn to it; 
and the highest category hy whicdi if- is deiermiiUMl is 
at the same time the discovery of its (‘sscmtial ivlativity 
to the mind for which it is, and th(3 rc'.cognition tliatr 
in thus dealing witli an ohject, tlH3 mind is ixadly deal- 
ing with itsedf— or in other words, with, something tliat 
forms an essential element in its (anisciousness of self. * 
Thus the ])ei‘,fect revelation of what tln^ ohj(‘(d, is, i;;.' 
also the return of intelligeaicc into itself, <tr ra( her. tJadj 
discovery that in all its tra,vels, it ha.s ne.ver really gone 
beyond itself. The highest fruit of knowledge is the, 
deep ening of self-consei o usii ess. 

We may illustrate this view by r(vf(!r(‘nc.(‘, i,o tht‘ ordi-r 
nary opposition of a ^priori and ((. pos/rriori. Aceordingf 
to Leibnitz, all knowledg(‘, was <lev(doped from within A 
however it miglit appear to e.ome from without ; bn* the, ^ 
monad evolved all its iih^as and jK'rc.eplions from itself 
by a pure n :lo'i( 0 ’i jjrt.jcoss. 'ho hocke, on tin*, other 
hand, or at least to nniny of the school of hoc.ke, know- 
ledge was a filling of the mind wilh experiein-e fromi 
mthmi^t, an inscripti()n wrh a fon^ign hand upon| 

a fajyula vtan, d'lie more oulinary c.omproinise, is (hal- 
knowledge is partly a, ml partly /yjoy/eyvo/*/, i.i la t 

we get facts fixnn wi^^^^^^ ])ut ‘bm*<‘.(‘ss{iry i<h*as’’ fi’(»m 

within, hfow" Ifegel does not a.doj>t either of tin* l.wo 



O])posnig inetliods, nor yet the, cujuprmnist*. Itcf.ween 
them, lie nniiutaiiis that aLL knowdedge is d jnK^:/rrinri | 
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ill one point of vi(‘'\Vj aiitl tliat all Icnowlodgo is a jrrlori 
ill auotlior. All is ft, pth^h^riori ; for no Iviiowlculgo wdiat- 
A)V(ir is p<)8sil)I(i to tlio niiiid (,‘xc(‘.pt tliroiigli expericnccj 
and even, its consciousiu'ss of solf is jiossilde oidy in 
relation to tlio not-sdf. Yet all knondedge is jjrlor I, 
for tins eni|)irieal ]>rocess, wliieli se.eins at first to lie 
merely tlie inli’odnctioii of fondign matter into tlie 
mind, is iTNilly its ommi evolution, and our liigliest 
knowledge is that in •wliidi we come to ili(‘. consevious- 
ness of tins ideal nature of lliings, and so transcend 
altogether the opposition of fact and idea. Hegel is 
, simply following the footsteps of Aristotle, w'lio, though 
ho continually insists that all knowhalgn is derived from 
experienee, also de(dar(‘S that tlu‘> mind is “ potentially 
all that is., kjnwalihg” and that “'fully realised know- 

ledge is i(h!ntic.al •with its ohject,” — v.c., that the full 
developmmit of the knowledge of the intelligil)le, world, 
as such, is oiui with iln*. evolution of thought to c«.)m]h'te 
consciousness of self. 

The rciisons hy which. Hegel wa.s 1 (.m 1 to this viiiw 
will 1)0 ovidont if wc go hack for a. moment 
/ Uxant appears to adopt tin.) compromise, iha,t k 

|is partly a priori and partly a. podfo'iori ; ])nt lie secretly 
|nndennincs it hy the assovtion that the a. pr/oj'i element 

t ’s the /or;/?., and the a poderi or i element the 'HHtffcr, of 
vnowlcdge. For if hy the form ho m(.'ant the condi- 
tions niidcr which the ol>joct is knowahle, we cannot 
sepaiuto the a posteriori from the ti priori. ''Iht'ro are 
no “facts ” as opposed to “ideas/’ for the sim])l‘st fact 
we can mention already implii^s certain ideal prineii>les, 
hy which it is determined as a faet in rekiihin to other 
facts and to the mind thnt knows it. 11io inic.lligonce, 
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in so far as it “makes nature/’ cannot l)c opposed to 
nature, as one okject is opposed to another, for, so far, 
nature and intelligence arc identical. Ivant, however, 
confines the identity of nature and intelligence to certain 
general principles or laws, and supposes that heyond 
this there is a contingent element which is “given” to 
the intelligence under conditions of space and time, hut 
not otherwise determined l)y it. Hence he thinks that 
tlie special laws A^dlich we discover in nature cannot he 
anticipated a priori^ though the general princij^les of 
quantity, quality, and relation can he so anticipated. 
There is, therefore, so to speak, an a 'posteriori residuum 
in nature, or rather it is all a posteriori except the most 
general laws, to wliich the unity of knowing and heing 
is limited. !For though nature has in it all the content 
of mind, it has also a groat deal more, which for mind 
is simply a poster lor I matter of information, received 
from without, or at least from some unknown source. 

Now unity of knowing and 

being, and“‘'^o’ of a priori and a posteriori, to complete 

identity, l)y taking Jiwq^stcps^J^ one oJq 

which has liccn indicated. Li the first place, as we; 

have seen, he added a ncyygeuus to Kaiitts 

categor ^s^^the categories of “ ideal unity ; ” or, what isi 

the same thing from another side, he conceived thC; 

process of knowledge as inphi^iipgjino^er^^ 

t hose enu merated ])y^]yjiiit — the£tag;c, namely, of plnlo ^-j 

phy as distinguished froi^science, of r casoj ui as_distin-j 

guished froin rehecticuLpr underatan-Cling. In the second^ 
■ ^ 

place, hy the taking this step, Hegel was enabled tol 
take another; for the categories of reason, and espeeiJ 
ally the idea of the unity of subject and object in whicll 
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ilio ‘Logio’ ends, cnal)lo(l TTcgol to connect tlio forms of 
2 X‘-rcG])tion, 8j)ace and time, witli tlui forms of tlajuglit, 
in a way tliat was not possildc for I\ant, f(»r wliom. tlic 
categories of re (lection — categories like ca,iisality and reei- 
]')Tocity — were the last scientiiic determination of nature. 
Iln other words, Hegel’s Avidened conception of the logi- 
'ical forms and processes enaldcul him to bridge over the 
gulf Avdiieli, for Kant, scpa;rated tlic a piisfcrinri from the 
Ui priori, — th.e manifold world (.)f o])jects in time and vspace 
■from, the pure nnity of tlionght or c<.)nscioiisnGss with 
itself. ’\\’"e can ordy indi(jate in a general "way how 
this was possn)lc. 

So long as the laws of cans:dity and i‘(‘{*iprof'ity were 
conceived i.o l)e the ultimate principles of st'ie.nce, it was 
impossilde that the gulf l)etwee.n. th(', form and the 
matter of science shonhl l)e idled up. dliesi*. laws pro- 
suppo.se a matter’ which is ext(.'.rual i.o thmnsc'.lves, and to 
tlic nature of which they a-d'ord ns no e.liK'. dhey are 
principles in accordance wii.h which, wua invi'stigate the 
relations of things, Init rvhieh.*do not enahh'. us to de- 
termine the 'pdvlle.uhu' nature of the things so r(‘.lat(.Ml. 

I Tlie complete application of these principk’.s, tluvrefore, 
and the discovery of the laws of nature hy means of 
them, seems still to leave the intelligence jr)utside of 
the things it thus comes to know. Tlio laws of gravi- 
tation, of chemical affinity, of electric polarity, seem 
still to be purely objective truths, indifferent and cx- 
- ternal to the mind that approliends them. They may 
; awake in the imagination an anticipation or presentment 
of the unity of nature and spirit, but they do not clearly 
; reveal that unity to the understanding. Ikit it isjliffer- 
{snt wdieii we begin to apply such categories as self- . 
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detemiimj^ioii, final causality, organi(i uiiil.y, and i-lu*, 
like. In that wliicli, is in any sense seir-determiiied, 
the intelligence recognises its counterpart. Such a 
recognition, taking place in an innnediate. a.nd uiir( ‘.fleet- 
ing way, is what unites self-conscious hcchigs to each, 
other, and, in a minor sense, to all living heings. In 
man’s earliest consciousness of the Avojhl, iinhu'd, ]io 
distinct line is drawn hetweeii what lias coiis(,h)iisncss 
and what lias merely lifc^, or Ijctwecn what lias life a,nd 
wliat lias not. Tlio advance of rcllection, howevei*, 
gradually narrows the familiar world, as it iiitcnsilies 
man’s consciousness of what lie liiinself is, a,nd his 
sense of diirerence from the rest of th(‘. nnive.rse. Ih'- 
becomes accnstoincd to roganl ohjeets as d(‘t(.‘nnincd not 
by tbcmsclves, liut liy otlKU* objects, until to modi'ni 
science this iiLode of viewing them si'.ems the. only 
natural one, and instead of ilnding its own freedom, 
in the world, the mind rather Tiegins consider it,s(flf, 
like all otlier olijects, as siihjccted to the law of ext.crnal 
necessity. So conce.iving of itself as wdl a.s of evea-y- 
thing, else, or rather regarding the iniivi'rsii as one in 
which, strictly speaking, there is no self prcsc.nt what' 
ever, the intelligence is, as it Avere, cstrangiul from i{,s(,iir 
and the Avorld, ISTature and hinnaii nature liave both 
alike become for it more olijoets without any sulijiuit, 
though the real objectivity and necessity of man’s lih^. 
is strangely perplexed by an illusion of freedom. Con- 
sciousness, as Professor Tlnxlcy represents it, is tin*, 
occasional inactive spectator of a world with Avliich it 
has nothing to do, and in Ayhicb it fa.lsely imagiiK's 
itself to have the power to do anything. So far from 
finding its own subjectivity, in the objective Avorld 


wliirli it obsorvci^, tho iutrlligeucc fiiuls nothing hut an 
ohjecit oven in itself. 

Now tlui application of such. cat(‘go.vies as “ sclf- 
doteriniiiation’’ or “organic, unity” to tlic world, still 
Tuorc'. tht‘. ri'Cdgnition that in tluisc cate,gorics is found 
“ ih(^ truth” or ultiinahi na'aning of all other categories, 
involves a coniplete inversion of this way of thinking. 

It inv()lv('s the denial of (‘xternal iK'c.essity as the final 
; e,x.plan:ition of anything, and teaclu'S us to vSeok for 
self-dcitiM'iniiiatiou, not only in .sidhcionscioiis heings and 
animals, hut, in a sensi*., (‘vcn in what wo call dead 
matter. It maki‘S us regard the. woild as an, organism 
ill which, (‘.veil wliat is termed hy distiuellon the iu- 
organic is a vital ]>a.ii. or organ. The ])a,rtial provalenco 
of this mode (d’ thought is slnnvn hy the tendency of 
^ tliis ceniiUry, as c.ontrastod with th(‘, last, to regard 
' iinman society as au organism, — a whole in. which tliero 
is some kind of unity or self which is presmit in every 
part, -and not as a nnu’e colleclion of units externally 
relatiMl to (‘,a,eh otlu'.r. Ywy often this tieudmu'-y .is ace.om- 
panie(l l)y an imperfecli analysis of tluj idea of organism, 
whicli pravlvlcally di'grades it to tho cah'.gory of “xeuipro- 
cal inlluenee;” so that a writer wlio insists on the organic 
nature of so<*„icty, will sometimes ])c found all hut deny- 
ing tluit au animal is anything more tlnin the rnsultaut 
of tlie action and ri'action of its parts. A Co mtist, 
however, wlio tells ns that “ tho faanily,” or that 
“ humanity,” is a re.ality, hut who vehemently attacks 
the doctrine tliat “the soul” is anything l)ut an ahstrac- 
I tion, should look well to the security ()f the hranch. 
^ upon which he is sitting. Tho soul is aax alastraction 
ill the same seiisc as the family is an alistraction — /.c., 
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it does not exist v)ifliout tlic memliers, Tnit ns a living 
principle of self-determination in, tliein ; Init 11 ic mem- 
bers also are ^‘abstractions’^ vvitlioiit ?7. 11 1 (3 imperfect ^ 

realisation of wliat is involved in a category does noir, | 
liowever, affect tlie triitli of t]i(3 “instinct of reason,” 
wliicb leads to its application. It proAa>s only tbat 
categories vvliicli rule tlie mind are, ns not seldom, 
happens, at war with those of whicli it is distiiiei.ly 
conscious. 

The (lomtist conception of humanity as an organism 
in. an inorganic world — a world to wliich. man as nii 
organism is 2iot essentially related, but which, in spibi of, 
and even by reason of, its opposition, he grn, dually sub- 
ordinates to his 0W3.1 needs, or turns into n;n iiistruiiK'iit 
for the realisation of himself — is a temporary eoiiiju'n- 
mise of philosopliy. And, like otlier (Mnupromises, it 
docs complete justice to neither of the, opposit(‘, modes 
of thought which it would combine, — m‘iih(‘,r to tli(3 
necessary relaflon, between man and the nualium iii 
which he lives, nor to the twnihii ( 1 i oii of nuoi in 

relation to tliat medium. To do suc,h. justiei*. is possible, . 
only when it is seen, in th(3 seiisii {^xplahied in th(‘, last \ 
chapter, that “the truth of necessity is fiHuuhnn.” In ' 
other words, the ultimate explanation of things is tot' 
bo found only when we take into account IIh'. fa,(di tluit I 
tliey'aib’ essentially related to tlui intelliguma^, for which 
they exist, and when we recognisi^ that all that so exisi.s^j 
/or Intelligence is essentially a manifestatiem af intidli-^ 
gence. The object — and all things iliat exist are ob- 
jects is that in opposition, yet in relation, i.o which, 
the sulyect is conscious of self. It is a form of ih (3 
life of the subject, and it can be that, only a,s il. has 
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sonietliing of the ideal nature of the subject in itself. 

For a self-determined principle is, as we have seen, 1 

one that is determined, only as its salj is present in | 

all its determinations; or, to put the sanic idea in an- I 

other form, an organic unity is one in whidi tlie wliolo 
is in every part. When, therefore, wo once recognise 
that relation to the conscious subject or self is essential 
to every ol ject, wo are forced, at tlie same time, to con- 
ceive it — like the organ of a living body — as liaving a 
certain independent self-centred being in itself ; for only 
so can it form an element in the life of intelligence. 

^Thus the spiritual or ideal meaning of tilings is their 
hiltimate meaning — that in which the secret of their ex- 
istence , is to be sought. They are real only as they are 
ideal. The scientific interpretation of tilings in wliich 
they are referred to themselves, and regarded as inde- 
pendent of thought, must therefore bo subjotded to a 
reinterpretation, in which we correct the absiraction in- 
volved in that way of looking at them, and n‘gard them 
also in their relation to thought. Ihif this ne.w interpre- 
tation is so far from taking away tlu'.ir in(l(5|)(‘n(h.ince, or 
reducing them, according to the common xhw of iih'.al- 
isin, to ‘hiiere ideas,’’ or phenomena of a subji'vdivo con- 
sciousness, that rather it, for the first time, ou.'dih'.s us to 
attribute to them a real independence — a being which is 
centred in itself. For while the ordinary scalmtific idi^'i 
of the world as a system in which (everything is de- 
termined from witliout according to tlio princi|)les of 
causality, annihilates all distiiic.iioii.s and furns all tine 
j lindividuality of tilings into a siemhlanfue, ilue id ('a of the 
||world as an organic system wliosie crenine hies in ii solf- 
j Iconscioiis intelligence lircaks up this lovelliiig f;iialisni, 
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and reveals in every existence a centre of selfdndiyidual- 
ising energy. Wliere, tliereforc, science seemed to turn ■ 
all.„iiiings — even life^and intelligence itself — into dead 
inattcrj wliicli moves only fus it is moved by another, 
pMlqsopby, guided by this new idea, is enable d to 
find life even in that which is... inorganic and dead.-' 
While to tlic former the facts and laws of the world' 
are an absolute a x>osterlori^ in which the intelligence 
cannot find itself, but which it must simply take as they 
are given, without hoping to understand their reason; to 
the latter there are no facts which are not at heart ideas, 
— no reality of nature or spirit which can permanently 
remain as an irreducible surd, an external and incompre- 
hcnsildc datum, for the intelligence. TliOi a jwsterigr I 
but the a priori in the luakin*! .. In Ihis sense there 
is no presumption in the strong^ Avoids, • ‘^The V 

nature of the unwgrse, hidden and shut up in itself as it'' 
is at lirst, lias no power Avhich can permanently resist the*^ 
courageous efforts of the mtelligcncc : it mu st _at .last*' 
oj)en itself up ; it must reveal all its depth and riches 
to tlio spirit, and surrender them to be enjoyed by it.”'"' 
For this is Imt saying that the world is essentially jn- 
telligiblc, and therefore may iiltimaMy 
luiity Avith the intelligence. 

At the same time this must not be interpreted as if it 
involved anything of Avhat is commonly meant liy an 
a 'jvi or i construction of the Avorld. Hegel is avoII aware 
that there is a hard husk” to break through ere it is 
possible to reach the ideal meaning of things, and he is 
aAvare also that this hard husk ” must be broken by 
science, ere it can be finally dissolA'^ed by philosophy. 
In other Avords, he is aAvare that the external contingency 


ill which things present themselves to the ordinary con- 
sciousness, as simply existing side by side in space, and 
happening contemporaneously or successively in time, 
must yield to the scienthic determination of them in 
their laws and causes, ere it is possible for philosophy to 
discover in them the organic manifestation of intelligence. 
‘‘ The philosophy oflmtlirc takes up the matter, which 
pliysical science has prepared out of experience, at the 
point where science leaves it, without looking back to 
experience for its verification. Science, tlierefore, must 
work into the hands of philosophy, that philosophy in 
. turn may translate the universality of rcficction which 
science has produced into the higher universality of the 
reason, showing how the intelligible object evolves itself 
out of the intelligence as an organic whole, whose neces- 
sity is in itself. Tlie philosophical way of presenting 
tilings is not a capricious effort, for once in a way, to 
walk upon onels head, as a chang(i from tlie ordinary 
- method of walking on one’s feet — or to esca 2 )e tlici nion- 
otony of one’s ordinary face by painting it ; Init it is 
V- because the manner of science does not finally satisfy 
the intelligence that we are ol3liged to go lieyond it.” 

The “ hard husk,” however, — the contingency of space 
and time, — has itself its necessity in the nature of the 
intelligence to which it presents so much resistance, and 
which it seems often to l)afile. This is a point on which 
there has often been a misunderstanding of the Ilc^gelian 
system, but which is closely connected with its C(mtnil 
idea. Thus ►^helling olijects to the dialectic liy which 
Hegel passes from tlie Logic to the philoso|)liy of nature, 
as a mere tissue of metaifiiors which conceal an absolute 
1 Hegel, vii. 18. 
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break in tlioiigiit. And at first it is not easy to see more 
than this in Hegcrs assertion that “ tlio Idea freely lots 
itself go out of itself, wliile yet resting in itself, and re- 
maining absolutely secure of itself ; ’’ or again, that “ Na- 
ture is the extreme self-alienation (Eiitaiisserimg) of spirit, 
in Avliicli it yet remains one with itself.’^ If, however j 
the reader wiU recall what has already been said of tlid 
unity of opposites, and of a self-determined principle as« 
being one that necessarily goes out of itself, or gives the; 
utmost possible freedom to its determination, the obscurityi 
and apparently metaphorical character of such expressions^ 
will partly disappear. 

Nature is for HegeL that extreme of possible oiiposition 
to spirit IdirougtTwhLich, and through wliicli alone, it caii 
fully realise itself. We may make this clearer by a short 
reference to the treatment of tins contrast in other phi- 
losophies. To the Cartesian schojol, nature and spirit, 
matter and mind, opposites, between 

which no link of connection could ]3e detected, and 
wliich therefore were conceived to be connected only by 
th e w ill of God. Mind was that which is undivided and 
indivisible — purely self-determined and active. ]\ratter 
was that which is infinitely divisihle and purely passive, 
or determined by another than itself. Each must there- 
fore bo explained entirely for itself, and without aid of 
the other. Yet they are bound together by the inex- 
plicable and incomj)rehensible relation of each to God, 
who, though spiritual, yet acts upon the essentially pas- 
sive matter, and imparts to it activity and motion, and 
who determines the essentially self-determined mind to 
apprehend the phases of this alien matter. 

A similar opposition strangely reappears in the ][)hilo- 
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sopliy of Mr Herbert , Spencer, ,wIio holds that the world 
is presented "'fo^iis in two ways — as a series of motions of 
matter and as a series of feelings or ideas of mind ; hut 
that we are uiiahle to bring these two views together, or to 
penetrate to the unknown reality which is beneath both. 
How tlierc can be no doubt that, as Descartes saw, 
mind and matter are opposites ; but as they are correla- 
tive opposites and so necessarily united, it is not neces- 
sary to seek for any Deus cx maclunu to bring them 
> together. Mind or self - consciousness “ overreaches,” 

as Hegel says, this opposition of itself to that which is 
opposed to it as its object; or, to put it from the other 
side, a jelf-conscious principle can reveal itself as a self- 
determined principle only in this extreme opposition, and 
in overcoming it. The “ free ” existence of tlie world as 
an external aggregate of objects in space, witli no appear- 
ance of relation to mind, and the free ” existence of eacli 
object in the world, as external to tlic other olgects and 
merely in contingent relation to them, are cliaractei'istics 
■ ;; ; which belong to these objects just because thcvj ire tl ie 
‘ ^ manifestatio ns o f .a self-deterniined principle, wlnddi can 
■ I realise itself only as it goes out of itself, or gives itself 
' I away, but which in this self-alienation ” remains se- 
I cure of itself and resting in itself.” On tlio^olhcr hand, 

. this security of intelligence in the freedom of its ol)ject 
is possible just because its own nature is what it lias 
given to the ol)ject, which therefore, in rcidisiiig itself, 
muBt retinn to its source. Tlie movement or ]>rocess of 
the external world, thus freed or left to itself in its ex- 
ternality, can only be to go nUo itself, or to siiblate ” 
or remove its own externality, an<l so to return to that 
unity which seems to have abandoned it, and whi<di it 
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seems at first to have aliandoiiecl. It is not merely, 
therefore, that tlio coiitiiigeiicy of nature is discovered 
by science to be tlio mask or disguise of necessity, and 
this necessity again by idiilosophy is detected to bo the 
mask or disguise of freedom. Tliis of itself would lie 
merely a subjective process of knowledge, witliout any 
objective movement corresponding to it in nature, and 
thus tlie self-alienation or self-manifestation of the mind 
ill nature would bo reduced to an illusion. But nature 
itself, regarded as independent of intelligence, is this ^ 
process “writ large,” and fixed in the form of an ex- 
ternal hierarchy of existences, which* in thedr relation and. 
subordination exhibit the successive stages of develop- 
ment by which the obji'.ct returns to tlu^. subject. In its/"' 
mechanical, chemical, and vital substances, natairc pre- 
sents to us, though still in the form of extern iility, the 
various steps of the process wher(d>y tliis independence 
of things of each other and of the intcdligoncc, as it 

were, refutes and transcends itself. In the inorganic 

^ 

wor ld th e ideal principle is present as lui linier orlifdden 
nature of things, a law of relation bdaveen jiar.Ls ..ex- 
ternal to each otlicr, which nianifcsts itself only as these 
external ])arts, in their notions and changes, conti,uually 
betray the secret of their essential inlatiyity . to. eatih 
oflier. In tlio ^living being, ho wove. n*, this inner nat/ure 
does not merely underlie the fixed dilbu'cnee of external 
parts, hut is revealed in them as a i)rinciple of organisa- 
tion, continually distributing itself to them as members 
of one body, which can maintain their ind(‘.penden(;e only 
as tliey make themselves subordinate to the common life. 
Thus in life we have the dilicreiitiating and integra-ting 
movement of thought oxjuvssed in outward form; aiul 


Hegel therefore calls it tlie idecditij of nature — that in 
which the external, as it were, visibly contradicts and 
refutes its own externality. Eut tliis idealisation is 
still imperfect, for it is not conscious of itself; it is 
not present to the living being itself, but only to us. 
Hature rises to self-consciousness only in jiuui, who thus 
becomes conscious not only of it, but of himself in dis- 
tinction from and in relation to it ; and who, in the 
process of his development, has to overcome tins still 
remaining antagonism between himself and the world, 
or between consciousness and self-consciousness, and so 
to realise his unity and the unity of all things and Ijmngs 
with the absolute spirit “ in whom they live, and move, 
and have their being.’^ 

Such is the general outline which Hegel socles to fdl 
up by his philosophy of nature and S2')irit. In the 
former part of his taslc, in dealing with nature, and 
especially with the inorganic world, lie is h'-ast succ.ess- 
fiil. Obviously, if wo adopt Hogers view, it wull lie 
more difficult to trace the ideal meaning of nature, 
wliich is the idea in its extreme self-alitmation, than of 
spirit, in which it is returning to itself. The general 
necessity of such an external realisation of tlie ideal 
principle under conditions of space and time it is not 
difficult to comprehend, and it is easy also to detect a 
link of analogy wliich runs through all nature, and 
makes it into a continual illustration of ideal relations. 
“Hature,” as Hovalis said, “is a kind of illuminated 
table of the contents of the spirit. Gravitation, chem- 
ical affinity, vital nutrition, may T)e all used as pictures 
of the processes of intellectual and moral life, and many 
so-called philosophical theories have heen little more 
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than logical dcvolnpmonts of the const‘rpu'nc{‘s of surli 
metaphors. Poetry, again, is often little ni(>r<‘- Ilian a. 
continual playing u])on the latmit aia'-ords ihat hind all 
forms of existence togc.'ilna’. AVlnai, h(iwever, il, is 
attempted to turn such jioetry into h> dis- 

cover what exactly is ihe id(‘ntii.y iluit lios henealh 
these analogies, and to follow logically ihe liliation and 
connection of its changes of form, the “ hard husk ” is 
found dilllcult to penetrate, and it must lx; the nioiv 
difficult tile lower tlie existence we ar(‘, examining in 
the scale of lieing — v'.c., the fnrth(‘r it is from. the. nature 
of spirit. Hence it is ilu'. simpk'st things of nai.iin^ 
with which it is ha,rdest for an ideal philosophy lo d(‘al. 
Tlio physical is lairdi'r for it than tie*, chemical, the. 
chemical than the Autal, for l.h(‘. sa,im‘. reason whieli 
makes poetry piv.fer life to death. Ph(‘. idealistic, inter 
ppitation. of nature is ihm’tvfon^ (‘xposial to sm’ious diffi- 
culties and da.nge.rs, esjiec.ially in ih(* region of nunhanics 
and physics ] and ind.e(‘d it ca,iniot h(‘. successfully at- 
tempted at all till scimen Jias e.arried //s intei’])r(ta.tion 
to an advanced stage*. Ath'upded (‘arlier, il. is apt to 
hoconie little Ix'.ttia’ tlia,n a. systematic, and i here fore life- 
less kind of jxx'try, wliieh intaiit.ively gra.sps at. a. niiity 
it cannot yet delim*. Of this <‘ha.rae.ter, pi’olialily, is 
much of llcgvrs philosophy of .na.tur(‘, Se,i(‘nc(‘. in tiiesi' 
departments had not reacdied the ])oint which, as Hegel 
himself maintained, it must ri‘n.eh, hefore tin*. ea.l,('g(U‘i<‘S 
of reason could lie applied to them ; and his own know- 
l edge of physics and cluiniistry was a.t host S(*.e.ond-hand. 
Ho devoted, indeed, comparatively litthi of his a.t.tent.ion 
to siicli. subjects: all ih:d he ]uihlish(‘d on the*. I'liilo- 
so])hy of Nature was the outline in tlu^ Ikicy<-lop:c(lia., 
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•which, with the addition of some notes taken from his 
Lectures, makes one volume of his works. The prin- 
ci]3les of the ‘ Logic ’ were used by him for the most part 
as a key to the life of man, and especially to liis highest 
spiritual experiences, in morality, art, and religion. Thus 
it is upon ^Hlie first and the last things” — upon the 
metaphysical principles in which philosophy begins, and 
upon that highest idealisation of man’s life in which it 
ends — that the main lights of the Hegelian philosophy are 
cast. The intermediate regions of nature, and of human 
life so far as it is most closely linked with nature, are 
only briefly sketched, and remain on the whole a desidera- 
tum. In spite of his cncyclop>icdic industry, Hegel had 
not the impartial exhaustive curiosity of Aristotle, and 
preferred to direct his thought to those objects in which 
the ideal meaning is most easily read. His speculation 
therefore, like Plato’s, was predominantly guided — at 
least where it goes beyond tlio splicre of abstract meta- 
. physic — by the practical instincts of the higher life 
of man, by the desire to restore the moral and reli- 
gious basis of human existence, whicli a revolutionary 
scepticism had destroyed. To this the Lectures, whicli 
form the greater part of his works, arc devoted. It must, 
however, be remembered that we liave these i.eetures in 
a form which was never autliorised ])y Hegel himself, 
and that they were compiled after Ids death, mainly 
from the notes of students who were among his audience. 
Even if we could always depend upon the verhal accuracy 
of the report, it is obvious that such discourses, delivcired 
with reference to the needs of tlie liearers, rather than 
to a complete discussion of the subject, cannot he re- 
garded in the same light as works like the ^l.egic,’ whicli. 
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came from Ids lianci uk a compl(‘.t(>ly reasoiiod sysiion. 
Tlicir informality and discursive cliaracter, liowevcr, il; 
it takes from tlicir aiitliority a.s (‘.xprt'ssious <d‘ the, 
aiitlior’s mind and from, tlicir vm1ii(‘. as scienii(i('. t.iN'a- 
tises, lias soiiie compmisating advaiitai^-cs, if ^ve rci^ard 
tliem as a means of education in ])ldloso])liy ; for in this 
point of vicAV their very nrtlcssness gives ihom sonu*- 
tiling of the same stiinnlating suggestive ])owc.r vddch 
is attaiiiod Tiy the consummate art of lh(‘- Platoidc. 
Dialogues. 

To follow out in detail any of tlu'se ajiplic.ntions of 
the principle of Ilegid would he 1)(\y<»nd tln^ sco]>e. ol 
the ju'csent volume. It may, however, he desirahh* io 
indicate, more fully th;in. ha,s yd. Ihmui done*, liow it was 
tliai^Hc^gid could regard this princi]>I(^ as in a, special 
sense Christian, and even as identie.al with tin.*. ysscidial 
idea of Christianity. 

Ill an earl i er cl i a] it i a.* i t li as he.e 1 1 si i o w n how 11 ( ’gt • 1 

{it first found in Oreek literjitnre jukI Cn.'ck liie. tliat 
unity of the ide.al with. the. ri‘al, of tin*. fr(‘i‘doin of 
spirit with the munssity of naiain*., which K:int ami 
Fichte seemed to deny. In tin*. jSl.ate. tin*. Creek s;tw, 
not il mere externa,! aiilhoril-y, hut oidy i.ln*. realisation 
of Ids own freedom ; {unl in the gods In*, worsldppcd, 
not a foreign {iiid despotic ])ower, luit only tin* id(‘al 
unity of the natural and siic.ial organism in which in*, 
was a mcndier. He was {it home in the Ihtle world in 
which ho lived and .moved, which his s})irit h:id, madt*, 
and was continually r(‘.m{iking. For 1dm, tin*, tli vision 
of “self” and “not-sidf” ]]{id. “passed in niusie, out of 
sight,” — had heen overc<»nio nnconsc/ionsly without (^ven 
heing tliouglit of ; for tin*, spiril. of his city a.s il. 
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■were, tlic “substance,” the presupposed substratum, o’f 
Ids consciousness of Idmsell Yetj'ust lierein, as Hegel 
came to see, lay tlio fragility, tlic imperfection, tbo 
transitory . cliaracter, of tbo Greek reconciliation of man 
witli. the Avorld. It wais not based on any deep con- 
sciousness of tlic antagonism of tlie inner and outer life, 
or of a spiritual process l)y wbicli tliat antagonism could 
bo overcome. It Avas a gift received from the hands of 
nature, — which Avas in itself a contradiction, for tlie 
spirit cannot accept gifts except from itsdf, and a pos- 
session ceases to be spiritual by the very fact that it is 
' not spiritually achieA’'cd, As soon, tlierefore, as reflection 
^ suggested the idea of a division betAveen the individual 
and his Arorld, at that moment the unity disappeareflj 
for it Avas not liased on reason, — on any consciousness of 
a unity Aduch transcended the division, — but rather on 
an unconsciousness of the division itself. Hence even the 
idealisation of this unconscious reconciliation in. Art and 
Poetry, by making it into an ol)ject and dealing Avitli 
it freely as such, tended to disturl) it, a,ud to suljstituto 
for it that consciousness of the self in its lomdiness 
and opposition to the Avorld, Avhich is expi-esst'd. in tlie 
individualistic philosophy of the Stoics, E]^)ieiir(‘.ans, 
aiicT* Sceptics. The Aristo])hanic comedy may be re- 

garded as the last happy moment of tlie Gre(.‘k spirit, 
its last triumphant consciousness of self, in Avhich it 
rejoices OAmr a “AAmrld turned upside doAvn,” over the 
perversion of all the ideal and real forms of its existence. 
But this happy moment rapidly pa,sses into tlie stern, 
self-centred life of the Stoic, Avho AvithdraAVs from tlie 
Avorld into tlic fortress of liis oAvn soul, — into the liard 
prose of iiiAvliich the only soc.ial bond is the 
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legal relation of persons, mimI (inally iiilo llif despair 

of the sceptic, avIio, doubting evoryl iiiiig, is driven in ihe 
end to doiiLt liiiiiself, an<l regarding <‘veiTihing nhjcc- 
tive as an cin])ty appearance', is forea'd a(. Iasi, fo ivi-n-; 
nisc tlie Aany eoiisevioiisness (>f self as an illiisinn. Idir fla- 
division of iinui, from ilie wor]«l is Ids division from liiuj 
self, and wlien lie shuts Idniself ii]) within hi;-; own sonl, 
lie finds tliere notliing ])ut (‘inpliness and vanity. W'hat, 
then, was to h(!a,l tins division, to recomdlc nian to line 
world and to Idniself, and to bring hark lliat joyfnl 
consciousness wliich. (Ireeua', Iiad lost,? 1'Iie prohlrm i,; 
one for tlio present day, a.s well as for llm, oarlior das 
of tlio Jvoman enijiim; for now exam iiior*- than tlion, 
the intense S(mse of personality, (tf i-aihji'ct i w frct-dniii, 
has disturbed maids e.onscioiisness of unity witii tlio 
world, a.nd tlirown Idiii )ia.ck upon hiiuiadf, only to 
awake in liiin a panilul siaise. of eniptiiioss and wrak 
ness, and a longing for what simmu;; an iinposi ihli’ 
deliverance from himself. 

In. tlie folJ(.)wing ])a.ssago of Ids earlior work, ^'rie* 
MdimnonKMiology,' lli^gnl paints l.lio. (!isi‘a;;e, and liint;: at 
its cure., in words in which })0(‘.try and spt'eiilai ion aif 
wonderfully united 

‘‘Tlie Stoic indep(‘.n<l(*n(M‘ of jlioiigiil, pa, .hi;* throied} (lie 
movement ol: scupthasm, finds its t.riu* nu’aidn;',; rt-v^'ah’d in a 
consciousness- which is at tin' saino liino n d.vpair (»!' sdl. 
To this despairing se]hc(ais('iousn(‘ss is iw.'alod Ih.* liollnw 
ness hotli ()f thimvat (dainis vin(li(a for I lie alolra.-t per 

soil in jM)man. law, a,nd also of f.he. ideal eiainis sdiidifajed 
for the thinking self in Stoicism, it lias learnt that llir 
claims so vindieahd ar<^ in trutli (Uitiivly l(.;t ; (hat. the seit 
so asserUul. is ratlu'.r ahsolutely eslrange(l IVoni itielf*. |j 
despair, theiv.fore, n lay he rega.rded as the. e(uin(eipart .nid 
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a)mpleia^)ii ofMJiat triuinpliant joy witli wliicli tlio, p]>h‘it of 
Coiiiudy in Ari.stopliaiK'S rcjoicos in itseir, loolviii,u; down 
n[>f)n tlic aniiildlatioii of all that wliicli. is ')iot ihe self. For 
wliilc in this condo consciousness all ohjective reality is 
alienated from itself an<l eniptie<l of sulistantial \\'orth in 
relation to the self; tlui despair that follows ii])on sce])tieisni 
is the ti'a,;.j;ic late whicli iimiiediahdy falls upon, the self whieli 
thus ill. its isolation has ]*aised itself to the ahsolute. It is 
the. consciousness of the loss of all rmlity in tin*, assurance of 
the sc'lf, and a.gain of the loss of this last assurance, — it is 
that agony of desertion which expresses it,s(‘]f in the hard 
saying that God is (load. 

‘‘Tims, then, the ethical life of the amhuit Static lias dis- 
appeared in the h‘gality of Ilonn*, as the religion which 
idealise.<l tlnit State has vanislied in. Coim‘dy, and the de- 
spairing self-consciousness is sinpiy the knowledge, of all 
that has ln'cn lost. For it, — as we have se(*n, — neither the 
iininediatc dignity and value of the. individual, nor that 
secoinhuT ideal, valin*. which, he ri'ccived from thought, a,ny 
longi'i’ exists. Trust, in tlie etmaial la,ws of llu'. gods is 
sih'iLced, liki‘, the. oracles hy which they rc'veale.d pa;rtlcula.r 
events t.o men. ddn* st.aiues worshipjie<l in caiii(‘r religion, 
ari'. now dea,d stoiu'S, whose. ins]>iriug soul has degaili'd, and. 
tin*, hymns of ])ra,is(‘ that. were, sung to thian art*, lu'cnnu*. 
words in which n(> om*. litdievt's. diu*. tahles of tin* g(»ds 
a, re. without, spii'itual meat ami drink, ami from the games 
a, ml (Vstivals no longt*!* th»e.s tin*, sjdi'it of man rectuvi* ha,ck 
the joyful seira* of his unity with tlui divine. works of 

the Mu.se are now des(‘rted liy that spiritual force winch <lr<‘w 
(he assuranct* of itstdf out<»f l-ln* very a,mdhila,t.i<(n ot'all 

glory of gods ami. men. 'Tln'Se, works haa'e ;ili*t‘ady ln*ceun‘ - 

what they an*, for us now — fair (Vults hrokmi aAva.y from tin*, 
iiau*., which a friendly fate, has ct)uv<.'yed to us, as a, maidtm 
might ]>res(uit tlmse frui(..w, for with, the fruits sin*, cauimt 
givt^ us tin*. ri*al life on which their existence, depended, not 
the ti't'.e that liore tlu'iu, not tin*, earth and tin* <*h‘men(.s 
from wldndi they d re, w their suhslanct*,, not tin*. <dimale. which 
gave th.e,m llndr peculiar character, nor the vii’issitmle, of tin*. 
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seasoiiB iluit ruled over the process of tlicir growth. In 
like manner, tlie fate wliicli lias preserved for ns tlic works 
of anti<|ne art does not bring w'ith them the world to wliich 
they belonged — not the spring and summer of that ethical 
life in which they blossomed and ripened, but only a dim 
remembrance of such, a reality. Our enjo}’'ment of tliein is 
md, therefore, an act of diAoiie 'worship in ndiich our con- 
sciousness reaches its complete and satisfying truth ; it is 
only the external service which washes away from their 
purity any drops of r^un or ixirticles of dust that may adliere 
to them, and which, in place of the inner constituents of the 
etliical life which, produced and inspired them^ raises up an 
endless scalfolding of tlie dead elements of their outward 
existence, — the language, the historical circumstances, &c., 
which throw light upon them. Our end also in all this 
service is, not to give our own life to them, but mcu’cly to 
set tliem up as pictures before our imagination. But yet, 
as tlie maiden who presents the pliu-dvcd fruits is more tlian 
the nati.ire which first produced them, with all its conditions 
and elements — tlie tree, tlie air, tlie light, &c. — since in a 
liigher way slic gathers all this together in tlie light of the 
sell-conscious eye, and the expression of the onering gesture ; 
so the spirit of the fate which presents us with these works of 
art is more than all that w’as attained in that ancient national 
existence, for it is the realisation in ns as an inward life of 
the spirit which in them was still outward and extcu'iial ; it 
is the spirit of the tragic hitt‘, which gathers all those indi- 
viilualised gods and attrihutes of the divine sul;)stance into 
one rantlieon, the spirit which is conscious in itself of its 
own spiritual natiire.”^ 

“ The is conscious of itscli_^as^ spirit.” Tliis i 

to Hegel is the solution of the dilTiculty in wliicli tlicf 
individualism of ancient and of modern times has in- 
volved itself. Its value will bo understood only if \vo, 
have the dilllculty itself clearly before us. The dualisiii 
1 Ilcgcl, ii. 514-546. 
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between the ol^ect and subject^l^dvreon man aiu.1 his 
,vorld-.vhich the Stoic souglit to c.scapo by w.lJiamAving 
into himself, follows him, as tlio sceptic sliowed, even 
into the inner life. The soul opposed to tlie. Avorld and 
emptied of it, is found to ho opposed to and emptied of 
itself. It finds no inner wealth to consoh^ it in its 1)aiT(in 
seK-assertion. As the Homan citizen, in\esi(id by law 
with absolute rights of poersoii and propiaiy, found no 
security for them except in the mcro/ will a,n.d briihi 
force of the emperor, and thus in pra-ctha'. his absolute 
freedom converted itself into al)solui<<‘. slaAaay; so in 
like manner the Stoic conscioiismjss of tin?. aJ)solnio 
worth and dignity of the rational life, wliieh is present 
to each individual, needed hut a little maturing — a 
deeper reahsation of its owni moaning — l.o pass into 
an abject self-despair, into a sense of infinite want, 
and into a superstitions readiness to ace(pt any oni.- 
ward oracle or revelation which might ddivm.' it from 
its own inward emptiness. So again, in niodoMi times, 
those nations who have conic to reganl evaay kind of 
law and fixed institution as a foreign, yolvo, and i,o simIv 
for freedom in nihilism and universal re.voKi, luive oftmi 
been found ready, in the iiievitahlc •^vea,rin(‘ss of tlieir 
own caprice, to accept any despotism tliat will free tliem 
•-from themselves. And those men who luive, luosi. d(U‘.|)ly 
been imbued by the modern spirit of snbj<‘(tivity, which 
; loiows no authority but itself and ojiposcis iis own imnir 
light to all external teachings ()f experiencug ha,v<'. not 
imfreqnently been driven in the <md to sa,ve, tb< an selves 
' from the waywardness and vacuity of mysUcisin ly siib- 
‘Jecting themselves to the outward ruhi of a,n, authorita- 
tive Church. Such changes arc not a,<^(nden,t,s ; tlicy are 
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simply tlie natural dovclopiniMit of i.lio conscionsncss of 
self. They show, in tlie ‘‘logic of facts,” tliat cxtnano 
subjectivity and mdivklualisni contains in itself its own 
contradiction, as tlie acorn contains the oak. Give*, it 
only the necessary conditions and opportunities of growth, 
and this is what it must result in. 

TIio lesson to ho learnt from this rapid conv(M’sion of 
the merely sul:)jectiv(i into tlie merely olijective, is not 
that” tlie trutli lies in the latter ajiart from th(‘. former. 
The cure for diseases of rationalism and scepticism is not 
implicit faith, any more than despotism is the euro for 
revolution. The assertion of reason and liljeri.y, — of tlio 
sulyect as against the ol ject in. Av]ii(di he was Intherto 
lost, — was a_.great step in the s])iritiial developnuint of 
maiij and any edbrt to recover tin) iiitelLictual and moral 
Iiarmony of the inward and th(‘. outward life., wTie.li 
should begin hy withdrawing from the. position thus 
gained, would he essentially I'eactionary, and, in the end, 
futile. For reaction (cannot again, n^stoi'o the nniiy a.s it 
existed hefore the distiiietion, and opposition Avere. seiai ; 
all that it ean do is to put the olijeid), as o])})osed to the 
subject, ill phiee of tln^. sul jeidi a,s (>])pos(Hl to tlie ohjcMit 
— in otlier words, to ])a.ss from om*. (‘.xtrmm^. to anoth('r, 
wliich is equally impinfcct and self~e.ontra,dictory. Im- 
phcdLhdth, hy its sacrifice of riiason, cann(.)t restore tlui 
first unity of the mind Avitli its ohjiud:-, wdiie.h tlu‘. asser- 
tion of “private judgment” has hrolceu ; ratlier it Avail 
he a unity of slavery, Avlicreas tlmt first unity Avas im- 
perfect freedom. Or, to take am^htvr (‘xnanphi, (nn|)iri- 
cism cannot furnish a correction for that sul)j(;e.tiv<5 
idealism Avhicli arises out of the first imp(vrf(>e.i. iutivr- 
pretation of the truth, that all ohjticts are t?ss(.!nti{i.lly 
p.- — vi.i. o 


related to tlie sul)j(3ct tliat knows tliein. It will only 
be equivalent to a resolve to f<j]’get tlic inconvenient 
fact of the subjectivity of knowledg'c, and to treat things 
as if they were entirely independent of mind. In these 
and all similar cases, when the distinction or opposition 
is once made, the oidy reid escape from its power, and 
so from the assertion of one of the opposed elements at 
the expense of the other, is to find the of tlie 

opposition, or the point where it gives way to unity. 

^ And tliat there is a point wliere it will so give ^vay, is 
already manifest from the fact, that each of tlie opposites, 
if taken as absolute, involves its own coni;radiction. 
j f AVhat was fatal to the Greek state, and with it to all 
V»thc political and religious life of the ancient world, 
was the assertion that man, as a rational or sclf-con- 

; j . ... . ' ' 

'|scious being, is a law and an end to himself. In this it is 
involved that, ultimately, he can know and obey nothing 
; hut himself. Talcen in a one-sided and (‘xclusive, sense, 
i this doctrine is tlie deni;d of all relation of the individual 
i either ill thought or action to anything l)ut himself; liut 
I taken in this sense it contains, as we liave seen, its own 
' "" refutation, and pa.sscs into its opposite. The. truth, liow- 
over, is to bo found by considering what this sclf-(;iontra-- 
diction really meai^is. It means, in tlu‘. first place, tliat 
the opposition is a relative one, and that the self wliich 
is opposed to the world, even in such opposition, is essen- 
tially related to it. And it means, in tlie second place, 
that while the direct and immediate attemjit to assert 
and realise tlie self as against the not-self is suicidal, 
theixp is a higher assertion and the self in 

and tlvrougU^iSy upt^sclf, which, however, is possdile 
only in so far as that first suicidal attempt is aban- 
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xcimiiciation — ?.n., tlirougli renunciation of that natural 
and immcdiate life of the self in which it is opposed tef 
tliG not-self. Spiritual life is not like natural life — ai 
direct development and outgoing of energy, Avhich only 
at its utmost point of expansion meets with death as ani, 
external enemy, and in it finds its limit and its end. Oi| 
the contrary, the life of a spiritual being, as such, is, in i 
true sense, a ^co ntinual Every step in it is woii 

by a break witlmmenn)^^ or natural self — the sell 
wliich. is opposed to the not-self ; for only a s this se ll 
dies can the higher self, which is^in , unity, ^w^ 
not-self , l.)p dc velopO(^ , And, on the other hand, just 
for this reason tliere is for the spiritual self no absolute 
feith, Ilccause itls capable of dying to itself, — because, 
indeed, as will be more fully shown in tlie seguel, it 
canjipiAivp Im cannot 

in any ferial sense die. As it can make that which most 
seems to limit it a part of its own life, it has no absolute 
limit 5 it takes up death into itself as an element,, and: 
does not therefore need to fear it as an enemy. 

Words like tlieso will, no douht, seem at first to bo\ 
mystical and m(‘taphorical to those wlio look at them/ 
in an external way. And, indeed, they fairly represeniS 
tlic usual language of Christian mysticism, or rather, wd 
might say more truly, tlic universal language of the rc-i 
ligious life of Christianity wherever that life has reached 
any real depth of self-consciousness — the language of Sli 
Paul and of St Augustine, of Thomas ii Kempis and 
Martin Lutlicr, as of men like M aurice and Camphell 
in our own day. Such language, however, though not ^ 
denied to have a certain truth in its own sj)liere, is 
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tisnally kept to tliat spliovo, and not brought down into 
tlie rc'gion of the ordinary nnderstanding, or weighed 
against the words and categories wlii(di hold good there. 
What is peculiar to Hegxd is, that ho brings the two 
regions together and compares tlieni ; that he weighs the 
vivid poetic utterance of spiritual intuition, and tlie pros('- 
of coniinon life and of science, togidlier in tlie same scales; 
and that he seeks to prove tliat, as t‘.x.act a.nd scientific 
definitions of tlie reality (^f things, the. former lias a 
liigher trutli than the latter. To him, therefore, the 
great aphorism, in which the Christian ethics and tlicology 
may be said to he summed up, that “ he tliat saveth Iris 
' life sliall Ipse it, and lie that loseth liis life sliat it/’ 
Us no mere epigrammatic saying, whose self-contradi(‘.tion is 
not to be regarded too closely; it is rather tlie first dis- 
tinct, tliougli as yet umhivchipe-d, e.x])re.ssiou of the exact 
truth as to the nature of spirit. To show how this is 
possible, it will ho host, in the first, place, to take the 
words in tlieir immediate t^ncal inea.iung. 

Taken, tlieii, in its application to morals, tlie niaxim, 

; “Die to live,” seems to comliine tlu‘. princi|)l(^- of asitet- 
I i(^in. with the principle of hedonism, or ntilikpiiiini^ 
i, for while it points, like the latter, to a positive riuilisation 
1 of self, it implies, like the former, that the way to such 
self-realisation is through self -ahm gat ion. Interpreted 
in a coarse external way, it might he supposed to mean 
only tliat tins world mnst lie sacrified in. ordm.' that the 
next may lie won. Ihit such an interjivetation is e((ually 
imperfect on the side 'of the sacrifice and of the realis<a- 
tion. It is imperfect on the side of the sa<‘;riiice ; for a 
mere giving up of a present for a future satisfaction is 
far from being a real giving up of the self ; it is only a 
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sul)stitution of otlicr-worldliness ” for worldliness/l' 
and sellishness is not overcome by its gratification beingi 
postponed. And it is imperfect on the side of the real-’' 
isation ; for it is not the life of this world, the life re- 
noimced, whicli is regained, but a life in another world 
which is supposed to be utterly different from it. Tliel 
tnu;^J^nterpr etation of the maxim is, that the individuaf 
hiust die to an isolated, lifp, — ^.c., a lifeToTmid’ inAiini^ 
self, a life in vmicli the immediate satisfaction of desire 
as liis desire is an end in itself, — in order that he may ■ 
live the spiritual life, the universal life which really be-;; 
longs to him as a spiritual or self-conscious being. [N'owl 
it is a simple psychological fact that, as wo cannot knowj. 
ourselves except in relation to ol:)jocts from wliich we! 
distinguish ourselves, so we cannot seek pur own pleasure! 
except in ol)jects which are distinguishable, from tJ]At| 
pleasure, aiijl wliicli :wG desire for themselves. Desire* 
always in the first instance looks outward to the object, 
and only indirectly through tlie object at the self; plea- 
sure comes of tlie realisation of desire, 1:)ut the desire is 
primarily for something else than the pleasure; and 
thougli it may gradually become tinctured by the con- 
sciousness of the subjective result, it can never entirely 
lose its objective reference. The pleasure-seeker is an 
al)stnxction ; for just in proportion as we approximate 
to the state of the pure hunter for pleasures, for whom 
all ol)jective interest is lost in mere self-seeking, it is 
demonstra])lc by the nature of the case, and shown by 
experience, that for us all pleasure must cease. A^. it 
is a, condition of our intellectual life tliat we exist for 
ourselves only as otlier things and beings exist for us, 
so it is a condition of our practical life that we can 



Tcaliso outsoIycs or live for oursclvos only as we live for 
other ends and hoings than ourvsedves. Tims it appears 
that th(‘rc is an cleinciit of self - negation even in oiir 
most inmiedinte tlieoretieal and praetical (‘xist(mce, and 
that vai must die to Ij ye — go out of oursel ves to bp our- 
sedves^ — even, in the most sensuous and selllsli life we can 
possil)ly live. 01)vious]y, however, i-his does not tidvc 
away the signifieance of tlui priiunplo as a moral law, 
Init ratlier for tlic lirst time sliows tlic possibility of 
obeying it, as a law whicli is grounded in the real 
nature of man : a law under wliic.li we not only oiKjlit 
to live, but inuler whhdi we vnisf. in some measure live, 
if as rational l;)eings w<3 arci to liv(i at all. ATo are 
tluis also enabled to removal a mis<M)n(u‘.ptioii wdiicli in 
many minds stands iu the way of tln^ aera'ptanrai of the 
principle of self-sacrilice, as if it involved a mere as- 
cetic sclf-annibilatioii or a rejection of all the, positive 
elements in lihi. Iu vienv of sueli a Mega,tiv(.\ interpre- 
tation of tlui primu’ph',, wo (^an eiisily unden’siand liow 
inaiiy should Ixi ]>r(q>ar(Ml, wiili iMUitljam, to (hmouiico 
the ascetic as a superstitious htlieaa'r in th(3 “universal 
misery theory,” and to deelani wdtli S[)inoza that philo- 
sophy “sliould he tlic meditation not of dcjiith, l.>ut of 
' life.” Ikit when, it is seen that all that is r(ially ])osi.- 
; tive in. our life has, iu the sense of tli(3 principle, a 
negative element in it, and that it is oid}^ through such, 
negation of self that any positivt3 good c.au ever l)i3 
.attained, it can no longer ho appreluimhul that the 
\ further development of tins negative or sclf-nmouneing 
j aspect of morality will impoverisli human lih^., or strip 
? it of any of its real sourcc^s of joy. In triUh, the al)- 
stract distinction drawn between povsitlvc selbgratili(;a- 
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tion and negative self-denial — wliicli is at tlie basis of tlie 
ordinary opposition of asceticism and liedonisni — is 
essentially mistaken ] for, in tlie sense of tlie distinction, 
there are no pure pleasures possible to man. What we 
have is always a jiositive mediated by a negative ; and 
if we could absolutely sever cither from the other, 
we sliould come in both cases to the same resulh The 
absolute pleasure - seeker would, by the opposite road, 
reach the same goal with the absolute ascetic — the 
extinction of all desire and pleasure. On tlie other 
hand, the same line of thought enables us to see that 
the wider and completer is the good — /.c., the realisa- 
tion of ourselves — which we seek, the deeper and morel 
tliorough must bo the negation of self on which it is| 
based. ‘‘M'ore life and fuller, that v/o want;’^ but by| 1 
a law that cannot bo defeated or cheated, this fulle]:|| 
life is possilile to us only through the sricrifice, ronunciai| I 
tion, or death of tlie immediate or natural self — the self | 
whidi is^ opposed to the not-sclf — and whi(di seeks a goodf^ 
for itself which is not a good for others. For it is only^ • 
in lireaking down tlie lioundary that sepaiates our life 
from the life of others, that we can at tlie same time 
break down tlie lioundary which prevents their life from 
becoming ours. Bt Paul’s saying, All things are yours, 
for ye are God’s,” expresses the true conditions on 
whicli alone tlie limits of the individual life can be 
romoved — viz., that it should cease to will itself except 
througli the whole of which it is a part. 

The principle that he who loses his life in this sense 
saves it, has, however, another application. I t is already 
seen to lie true, in so far as life is measured by its in- 
terests, and in so far as even the pains and sorrows of 
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tlio, wider life contain a kind of compensation in tlicin, 
wliicli nia]c(is tluvni ratlicr to 1)<‘ e.lio.seu tlian the nar- 
rowin’ joys. Wo ciiii only liavi', the liigliest hap])incss 
— suc.h as goes along witli Ixn'ng a great man — l)y having 
wide thonghts, and nin^’h h’eling for ila*, ri‘,st of thii 
world n,s W(‘ll. as ours(‘.lv(’s ; and tliis sort of ha]>j)iness 
ofhm hrings so inu<'h |)ain wii,h it tlnit Wi‘, ean only 
tell it from pain l)y its In’ing what w<'. would e,hoos (3 
heforo everytliing (ds(‘, hee.a.use. our souls see it is 
good,” Ihit this inwanl coinixmsation might senm to 
1)0 recone.ila,])lo witli a e.onstitution of tin* iinive.rse in 
whicdi all that W{*. call higlua’ iuti‘,r<‘sts won’, aftia.’ all, 
saeriilced to an. adversi’. or indiderent fat(^. Ileally, 
liowciver, it is not so nx’one.ilahle ; for “ moral ii.y,” as 
it lias heen sai<l, “ is ih(3 natnn^ of things.” The innate 
law of spiritual lif<3 ea.nnot fail of its e, fleet outwardly, 
any more tha,n iuwanlly. To supposi^ iha.l. it eorild so 
fail would he. h.) su{>])os(5 that a. spiritual hdng is simply 
one Unite exisi.imee Ix’sidi’ tli(‘. olilnu’s, whieli must “takij 
its chance” with them in, fh(‘. si.ruggh'. for (‘xistcmcie 
This, howevi'.r, is just tha.t vimv of things <d’ whieli the 
whole process of thought, e.xpr<‘sse.d, in the- Ihigdian 
I philosophy, is the refntatiom lun* whai* Ih'gd sought 
|to show is, that the inielligihle, world is not only, as 
|Kant deela:red, essentially rdated to tin', inti’llige.nce for 
Hvliicli it exists, hut tlia.t, a.s a conseipume-o of (his, it is 
|iii itself nothing Init the inanife-station of intdligenee. 
In a world which is essentially s[)iritnal, it is impos- 
sible to conceive that the (‘.xishmeii of spiritual 1 icings 
should he a means to a,n (ixi-ernal (md, or a, liidc like, thii 
other links in the chain of ca.iisaiion. .And it is (‘.(pially 
^ (.5(3org(3 lioiiiola, iii. 2110. 
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i! 7 ipossi]}](', ill .su(^h n, wnj'ld flu* rs.-t-iit ini l;nv nt 

S2)irituiil lifo .sluuild iioi lx* the Irnlh th.'d inidi-rli- \ 
ovo.i’ri'<‘i(*li(‘S, and inlci'pn'is all oiliri* Inwn. 'i Ip* nnaid 
])iinci]ilo ihai< ^v('. musi, Insi* «Mir ]iv«‘s in nrd» i' to .a\c 
i]j(‘,ni, lias 1d!(‘r(,'f(>r<‘. iis ( ounirrparl. and cnnipli'nK nj in it 
laarof tlio niiivia'Si*, accordin;^ io wldpli all Ihf I'vil. and | 
sorrows j^liai) lioloii'j; io the <lrvcl<>|»nifni' of ill*' rpiritual f 
— (and in. a world which is in ils <*;;-:rnct' ppiritnaf, I 
this ultimately nii'ans all t'vils ami ::nn‘*iws \vli:dc\rr| 
contain in tlimn “ lh<^ jiroinisc and fhc [Mih ucv <d a | 
jj^riod, in wliich ihey an^. not merely ennipen ah th hut j 
taken 111 ) a.nd l,ra,iiseended. ‘‘ 1’lie w«'nml,; nf tip* . niiit 
(‘.an lit' h call'd, so lhat mil- even a sfar reniain “ Id*' 
to live,” is a, prine.ijile whiidi can he irm* nidy fi-r a h* in - 
for 'whom, as ha,s lioen said, ther«- i.; mt ah. tiliife deailt,i 
Imt in a,ll (h'a.th the. nH'a,iis of a. hi;';her life. Xn\v ii i 
just this hi'.lie.f which e.onsi iliiifs I he < dtri:dian ‘jjhini nn 
that ^‘aJl ihinys wnrk i<>ye(her h*r p,')(.d.'’ Pi*. ; inii nt 
is liasod on the, idi'a. thal. evil is a neef;;.;ary and alcnhiP* 
('.xisiene.o ; and a, modilied njitimipan, which uppn r* . if 
nim'(‘l 30 )y dwellin'.’’ on the positivt' ;.ide (.f life un Ihe 
i’a(;t, or supposed fact, e.//., lhat I here are nnmher. »*!' 
pnoplt*. who are. tolei'ahly happy, ami lhat in m", I ]i\ r ; 
thnrn is a liah'mia'of pleasure ever pain i.; very far fr-nm 
ludn'^^ a sa.i.isfactory answ(*r to i(-. 'i1»e. only ; at i. faef orv 

answm’ must lii', in the. jiereejititm ttf the es.sent ially ivl 
ativ(‘. cduirac.tm’ of e.vil and sorrow itself, and Ihis. i:i 
wha,t is implied in the words ^^diall savi' it.” llui 
Ohristian optimism is the. reee'^antinn that in a : piriiual 
•world a spiritual, heiny, as sueli, e.aimot hiid an ah.aduh' 
limit or foreie'n :nee.e.ssity, ayainst which his life n!n:;f. luj 
hrokt'.n in pieis's ; Imt that, on i.he. enntrary, all appaimd 
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^outward limits, and (‘Von dcjitli itsolf, avo foi* it l)nt tlio 
iucans to a liiglic'r fr(‘.odom and. ivalisaiion. of self. T,he 
tdiristiaii t]ieolf\i?y is, in its (‘ssoncp, liitlt*. nioiv, tlian tho 
devolopinent of tliis idea ; for its ])riniary doc trine is tliat 
God — tlie al>solute priiH'iplo to wliitdi, as tluor unity, 
wciuust refer idl tliinL(s a.nd Ix'ings — is ii “ S})irit,” — /.e., 
a I)(‘ing '\\di,os(‘. life is s(.‘If-d(‘t<*rniination and sclf-reve- 
latioii — a self-r(‘velation wliieli inc.liules also the elu- 


.nieut of S(!]f~saeri(ic.(\ I'or, as avo ]iav<,^ stum, the (aaii- 
.municaiion or giving out of lif(‘, wliicli is involved in 
the idea of siicli a lieing, cannot sto[> short of tlio 
eonnnunica,tiou of a and. so of to His 

creatures, %vliicli. are tliiis “made, parialers of the divine 


nature.’’ (.)r, to put it (»ther\vis<‘, Avliat ( 'hristianity 
teaches is only that tlie law of tlie. lih; of s]>irit — the 

law of self-realisation tlrrongh sdf-ahne.gation - holds 

good fur God a,s for man, and, indeed, thai. tin', spiiat that 
works in man to “ di(‘. to Jive. ” is l.lu' Sjuril. of ( Jod. Ihr 
Hegel sinh, a, ploetrim', was the, de.ni()nstrai;(‘(l resiilt of 
the whoLi idea,lis{i(‘, movement which is sinnmed up in 
his h ouio. So far, then, as ( ’liristia.nity nnuans tin's, it 
was not in any s[»irit of external a,<‘e.onunoda,tiou Unit 


lie tried to coninud; In's dne,irin(‘. with it. Ihitln'r it 


was the discovmy of this as Un‘. essi'idld nn'aning of 
Christianity, which iirst <‘,na,hh‘d him to nu'ognise it as 
the ultimate li'.sson of the idealistic inovenient of llionght 
in Kant, Ifiidite, a,nd 8ehelling. 


dlKi IT(\g(ha,n ])hiloso])hy, sonn'. of tin', main aspi'.ets of 
which we liave athanphul to (ixhihit, is so e.ompiu'lnmsive 
in its range of tlionght, juid it is tin'. produe.t of a tiling 
still so near our own, tliat it is net yet I'asy, or ixahaps 
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oven possilHOj i.o fix- ils ]M‘i’inanciil Viiho' e:- ;’ii rlmirrl ;ii 
pliilosopliiral euliniv. 1'la* liaalmfi!',-: aiel iM» •) , ulr h. 
it aUc!n])is to ln’in.^’ f«i a unilv, air . fill i ti'iviir'; h i lii-* 
inasi(!i‘y nnniini usainl Avitliin us; ainl tin- ; ill:!.': ]':•■■■» •. 

l)y wliieli u jirineiph^ is yrmluall y v« rr(l tpu!! fla j. r: 

(Uviiis of its first ox jU‘(‘s:'.i<'!i, and rmiu fin* ud. uiau i hind 
and ])r(‘judiot'S widolj aro. duo !«» ran'li ;i»'*‘idi ;ii , 
is yot ;rar :fruni. iH'iny’ <‘(nn j)lo(od. W’liru If';:* 1 dad, 
liis jiliiloso^iliy hold all hui. undii jaiitd |<!vdMiiii!..!i;r<* 
in .ra'i'lin and ilio, oUior i*rii;'.;ian univor id' •; :iS'h in 
s]nto. of the. jiroiost v'liioh Sidiolliii;.; and <dioi’: Imm up 
a.i!,'a,inst it, it. \va,s yoiaa-ally aok unw It d-od a ; llif' » t 
iiiti'Iloo.tna.l in!liiono(‘ in ail 1 !a‘ ; oic{d ili*- . < li. .. .] t f i h j- 
niajiy. d'lio. oril ioisuis Id wlits Ii it had a \< !• h» . n . no 
josh'd VM'i’o. S(t an j»or(ioial, or ha:<-d on sorji tdo.it.ii mi 
nndorstandinp^, iliat iht* I’aifh of ll.-r IV. di ojpt : w.m 
us yot put to no vory liard h-rd : ni»r ooidd it hr od 
that, thoro. wjis luuoh an'o;';anoo in hi '. <>\v)i a'diiudo \Ui' is, 
aJdor rojiolliiiy ono or two frolijj* allaoK i ujidn his pi iio i 
jilos, h<i us(‘d tho. lan;';ua",'o of lhc ;;ro,it l'V''d«‘rio in i» ft r 
01100 to tlu'- half harhai'diis Patidnurs. hv wjoun ho ua ; «> 
(ddon hosot : “ d'liis is f.ho ;-drt. <d’ fry with nliioh I ha\o 
Ut ko{!p striipy-linp'h’ Pad. affor I la- doat h of Ho;*. 1 ;d{ 
tlhus was pTadually chan: '.'od. 1\V th«- puhlioalion id' In ; 

Ijooturos, tho, dootriin' wa.; at la; t sot hofort- Iho wtuM in 

its ooinplotod form in all its manifold applitxd it .n 

Oritioism soon lu'i.^an to poiiotrato hoynn<i fho oiduattk 
and i.o a.ssail fho central idoa.s id* Iho ry shau ; and tlo' 
niastor was no Ion,i((‘r there to ropol Ihe alPu-k wilh om h 
in‘,^ dialeo.f.io, and to turn it info a im*ans. of Ihieuifo; 
new li'iiit upon his prim-iplin. In Iho Ijo;;oli;jn o ho.-l 
itsoil, the allin itii'S (d <{iHor<*nt minds htr dillor»‘ijl ;* p*-. ! ■ 


of so compreliensivo a system l)egan to flistiirT) the unity 
and halanco of elements whic.li Hegtd had estaldished. 
There 'were some for whom the main valuo of tlie 
sopliy lay in its results — in the return to religions faith 
and social morality which it seemed to make ])ossil)le : 
a, ml such, minds Tvere sometiim's apt io forgad, that recon- 
struction is not )nerely r(‘storation, and tliat it was only 
hy deV(‘.loping the princi[de of fre<‘dom itself that Ih'gel 
was ahle to discove.r the sound and permanent elements 
in the institutions and traditions of the ]Kist. Those 
who thus mistook or mirrowtal th(‘. ])i’inci])le of (hnuilop- 
ment into a, (hvh.mce of things estal)lis]ied, were gradually 
gatlicred into a, more or h'ss liomogeneous group under 
the name of th(‘. ir(*gelin.n Idght.” On the olher hand, 
there were thos(^ to whom tlie idi'a of frec'doin, and 
the negative.', dialec.tic hy which it was d(nad(>])c(l, scMmuid 
th(i one important chumnt in Heg(‘l ; and for tln'in I hvg^d- 
ianism. tended to Inwoimi only a, mor(‘. (‘nV‘(*.tiv(‘, and ])ro- 
fouTid (‘X,pr(‘ssion of the spirit which had alr(‘n.(ly mani- 
festt'.d ii,s ])owe,r in th(‘. Auj'h’lnrinaf and th(‘. Ih‘.volution. 
This groii]) fonmd. wlcit was known as Uk^ “ Ilhgcdian. 
Left.” Thus, just ;is th(‘. doatli of fSo(‘.rat(‘.s was th(‘. signal 
for the rise of a numlxr of antagonistic. s(‘.cts, each of 
which grasped only a fragment of i.lu‘. ma.st(*ds doe, trine, 
hut gave it a fulh'r dcAudopment than tlui master had 
done, and set it in direei, oj)position to th(i ojii(‘r frag- 
ments, — so wdthiu the Kegidian se.hool a division of hm- 
deney now showed itself, so wd(hi a.nd rar-ri'iic.hing, that 
the same ])riiiciples wdiich, mi th(‘- one sidi^, waan inha’” 
preted as tlu^ (lefcucii of orthodoxy and re.a,ciiona.ry 
politics, Averc used on th.e oi.h(‘.r si<l{‘. for th(‘, support of 
atheism and iiihilisni. And a.s usnally Jiappens in tla^ 


divisions of religion and politi<is, there was soon an in- 
creasing niiinlier of ol)S(‘rvers wlio drew from the contro- 
versy a proof tliat 1 L('ge,Iianism, or eaam pi niosopliy itself, 
conta,in(Hl in it no living scientific princi|)le of unity, Ijut 
was merely a confus<Ml. syncretism of opinions, wliicii. 
might 1)0 held togothei' for a moment hy a four deforce 
of genius, Init whicii netiessarily ftil asunder as soon as 
tlu'. master’s haaid was removed. 8nch a sce])ticisni is a 
natiiml a,nd frcrpiently r(‘cnri*ing jdienomenon of man’s 
spiritual life, l)y reason of tlie antagonisins throngli which 
it develops, and it eaii ho overc-ome only hy/ta dec'per 
('orisciousiiess of ilui nature and laws of that 'develop- 
ment. is, how(‘.ver, no r(!a.son for wonder or 

d('.spah‘ as to tlu^ (‘ss(‘iitia.l truth of tlu‘. primiples of the 
lleg(;lia,n philosojhy in the faet that it has gone, oris 
going, tliroiigh tli(j same phas(‘s of life whi(di liave 1:)e(3ii(^ 
travers('d. hy the. id(‘as of Soe-rai.es, ])y th(i Cliristin.]i rc-^- 
ligion, and indiuid l)y every living principle which, liass 
profoundly inlluenced the miiul of man. Hc^gel hinisolfi 
has iutei’])re.ted his own fah*. for ns. A party first truly 
I shv>ws its(>lf to ha, VC Avon th(‘. vie.tory wdieii it Ineaks up' 
into twt.) jiarties : for so it provt's that it eontains in. itself* 
tlK‘. prineiple, Avith, which at first it had to eonlliet, and’ 
thus that it has got ])oyond ih(‘. one-sided ness Avliich Avas* 

; « incidental to ii-s earliest expression, 'rhe interest Avhich- 
’ ■ formerly divided its(ilf hetAvauui it and that to Avhich it" 

: ? Avas o])pos(Hl noAV fa, 11s entirely within itself, and tlic"’ 

, j pi’ieciplc is h‘ft hehind and forgotten, just''* 

d becanse it is re])reseuted ])y oiui of the sides in the neAV'* 
; (joni.rovevsy Avhieh. noAV oce.npies the minds of men. At' 
the. stinui time, it is l-o l)e ohse.rAUid that Avhe.n the ohh' 
]>i’iueiple thus re:i])[H‘a,rs, it is no longAsr Avhat it Avas 
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fccforo; for it; is clin,iig(xl and pnrifHid ]:)y tlio higlior 
|l(‘.iuGnt into 'wliicli it is now taken ii}). In this point of 
‘I'iew, that discord which appears at first to h(‘. a lainont- 
{|l)lo hrcacli and dissolution of the unity of a piirty, is 
E.‘idly the crowning proof of its suc(‘e,ss.” * In ofhiu’ words, 
such discord is tlui j)roof of vitaiity; for it is tlie C( indict 
of clcineiits wliidi, in sjiiie of tlieir apparently alisohite 
antagonism, a, re really Iield within th(‘, unity of one ]if(‘, 
and which, therefore, nnist he reconciled by its furtlier 
developnient. 

ddiat the form and tlu'. matter of Hegel — the diahic.ti- 
cal proci'ss and the ]^ositiv(', or constructive re.sult of his 
philosophy — can thus 1 m‘. sid against ear*.h other, proves 
nothing imm.', than what a surv(\y of his work has ahx’ady 
shown ns, — viz., that the development of that ]>hilo- 
sophy in Tlegers own works is very incoin|)lete ; or, to 
put it ill a slightly didenmt point of vi(‘.w, that the ap- 
plication of the priuc/iplc exprt'.ssed in tlui Ihigidian Logic, 
to the com|)l(‘,x facts of nature and history, was only im- 
perfectly carried out hy hijn. Ibaien thii sifting afliuity, 
— T)y which the new ])riii(iiple, lik(', a gcwmimiting s(hh 1, 
draws to itsidf the friiitrul eleiiuints of tin', life of the, 
past, while it repels all that is merely traditional a, ml 
dead, — is apt to show itself in an. altmanition or opposi- 
tion of negative and positive, sceptical and eonsti’U(,*,tive, 
tendencies in diflGrcnt minds ; which may thus oftevn 
appear as irreconcilalile enemies, though t-h(‘,y a, re r(.‘.ally 
the organs of one spiritual lifi‘,, and the ministers of its 
development. 

It is sometimes said that in Gmunany riiigeFs philoso- 
phy has entirely lost the credit which it piariially retains 
1 llegcl, ii. 420. 


His pennmunt Influence. 
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Hegel be k"'i adherence to 

tent to bo labelled .ySh IJie nam^of'^II 

'"■* rlik, „„1 lluu ? ” °” ‘>“ '"Si 

™.i K- 1. 

UU philosophy has to die that it may liye -'To' k!“ t 

that It may become an element in the growim. life of ' 
man. And this means that, to a certain extent it f, 
ceasing to bo possible to reo-ard it ns n 

I » ...y „. rtos. ™„ „ ‘d^^sE 

. ipuficial^appoarances, it is not difficult to see that in- 
.10 sciontilic life of Germany as of other countries, there 

, , ! te metaphysics and ethics, to the phib 

Miphy ol history and of rehgion. It is, hoyyever, a nec^ 
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Gssaiy part of the greatness of such spiritual force that 
it is not like a defiiiite scientific discovery, vdiosc inilu- 
ence we can exactly measure, llather it is so inextricahly 
entangled with the whole cultTire of the time, and so 
closely identified with the general movement of thouglit, 
that we are increasingly unalfie to say what specially 
belongs to it aloiui. If we cannot estimate liow much 
the poetical culture of modern times owv.s to Djxntti or 
to Shakesjxeare, muc.h hiSs can we precisely determine 
what, ill the speculative development to wliicli th(‘.y all 
contriliute, is respectively duo to earlier philoso] filers, to 
Hegel, arid to those who, since his day, liavc attempted 
to supersede, to criticise, or to complete liis work. Tlie 
only important ipiestioii now is, not wli ether W(‘- are 
disciples of Hegel, — the days of dis(fi]ficship are past, — 
l)iit Avliether we rec.ognise the existence of a living de- 
vclopnieiit of philosophy, and (‘.speufi filly of that spiritual 
or idealistic view of tilings in whieh. ])hiloso|fiiy culmi- 
nates — a develo])mcnt whiifii liegins in. tlie. eaifiie.st <l;iwn 
of speculation, find in which Kant and Hegel fire, not 
indeed the last names, Imt the hist names in the liighest 
order of speculative genius, i Macdrl dl color che sarmo. 



